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provements and civic advance, see THe AMERICAN Crry’s new year book, Tue Municipar Inpex 
The 1924 edition is a bound volume of 408 pages, containing more than 148,000 words of text 
matter (exclusive of 261 pages of abridged catalogs) under seventeen main subject classifica- 
tions. There are also more than 9,500 words descriptive of the activities and services of 114 
national organizations and 25 Government bureaus serving municipalities. The bibliographies 
contain more than 1,100 entries; the alphabetical list of subjects, 675 entries; and the classified 
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WATER METERS 


New—Unequalled in Excellence 


Ready to Deliver—NOW 


HE FEDERAL Meter has been designed to 

meet the demand for a better Water Meter, 
better in design, better in construction, higher 
in quality, and finer in workmanship. 


T contains VITAL improvements, the result 
I of exhaustive investigation, experiments, and 
tests by meter specialists of wide. experience 
and highly trained engineering experts. 


F EDERAL Meters can be more easily and 
quickly assembled and taken apart than any 
other meter on the market. The MERE RE- 
MOVAL of the casing nuts completely releases 
the entire internal mechanism. 


pee contact between chamber and casing is 
J at the outlet port. This novel construction 
ensures absolute water-tightness, thereby in- 
creasing sensitiveness and accuracy. 


Th FEDERAL is the only (54") meter 
whose register records up to ONE MIL- 
LION cubic feet—or Ten Million gallons. Its 
center sweep hand helps both meter tester and 
meter reader. 


The Federal Meter Company 


840-844 FOURTH AVENUE 
Brooklyn, New York 
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Tax-exempt Securities, Tax Burdens, 
and “Municipal Extravagance” 


HALL an attempt be made to remove 

“a continual stimulant to municipal 

extravagance” by an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States abolish- 
ing the right to issue tax-exempt securities? 
Such a suggestion was advanced by Presi- 
dent Coolidge in his first message to Con- 
gress, last month. With characteristic econ- 
omy of words, the President states the case 
thus: 

“Another reform which is urgent in our 
fiscal system is the abolition of the right to 
issue tax-exempt securities. The existing sys- 
tem not only permits a large amount of the 
wealth of the nation to escape its just burden, 
but acts as a continual stimulant to municipal 
extravagance. This should be prohibited by 
constitutional amendment. All the wealth of 
the nation ought to contribute its fair share 
to the expenses of the nation.” 


That many persons of wealth, with large 
“unearned” incomes from tax-exempt bonds, 
have been able to reduce their tax pay- 
ments below those of other persons having 
smaller but taxable incomes, is a fact of 
common knowledge. But when attempting 
to correct one injustice, let us be sure that 
we do not create a still greater injustice and 
handicap to progress elsewhere. Three 
phases of the problem merit special con- 
sideration : 

(1) If in the opinion of fiscal experts and 
of the Congress of the United States the 
burdens of the Federal income tax can be 
more equitably distributed by ceasing to 
issue tax-exempt securities of the United 
States, such a reform requires no constitu- 
tional amendment. The real question at 
issue, therefore, is whether to tax the se- 


curities of state and local governments for 
national purposes would be in the public 
interest. 

(2) The proposed constitutional amend 
ment would not affect securities already is 
sued; and if approved by Congress there 
would be ample time, in the process of 
ratification by the state legislatures, for the 
purchase of long-time issues of tax-free 
bonds by persons desiring to defeat the pri- 
mary purpose of the suggested amendment. 
Such persons would win a substantial bonus, 
too, in the increased market value of their 
holdings in tax-free securities which would 
inevitably result from making all future is- 
sues subject to tax. 

(3) But how about the justice of the pro- 
posal to the states and municipalities? It 
cannot be doubted that, if the amendment 
were adopted, local governments would 
have to pay higher interest rates on future 
bond issues than if the present tax-exemp- 
tion privileges were continued. In other 
words, the taxpayers of a growing city or 
of a sparsely settled state would be penal- 
ized for being progressive, and for such 
progress would be required to contribute to 
the expenses of the Federal Government, 
not out of income or profits—on which in 
come taxes are assumed to be based—but 
out of added taxes.* 

Study of a complicated problem is often 
helped by a simple illustration. Assume a 
growing village in which a bond issue for 


*There would be an exception, of course n the 
case of revenue-producing public utilities and services 
the bonds for which, we believe, might well be placed 


on a parity as to taxation with those of private cor 
porations rendering similar services 


American City 
S. A | 


a new high school building is being con- 
sidered. Under present conditions three 
things will happen 1) the least progres 
sive element will oppose any building what 
ever | inother group will tavor a struc 
ture scarcely large enough for present 
needs. and without such “frills” as a mod 
ern assembly hall or playground; and (c) 
the most progressive will wish to vote 
bonds for a building and site conforming 
to modern ideas and adequate for at least 
a few vears to come As t whether the 
public interest would best be served by the 
victory of group a, b or cis a problem for 


the voters of that particular village to deter- 


mine But can it be doubted that educa 
tional needs will be met more fully w th 
money available at about 4'2 to 5 per cent 
than if necessary to pay 5 to 6 per cent 


because of | ederal taxes? 

The average voter cannot have the inti- 
mate knowledge of the needs of the Na 
tional Government necessary to determine 
where wastes and extravagances can be 
lessened by wise economy ; he must leave 
that problem to the authorities at Wash- 
ington. And is it not equally true that the 
authorities at Washington cannot have the 
know ledge of local conditions necessary to 
determine the needs of states and their sub 
divisions and of the wisdom of the wide 
variety of conveniences and services which 
the modern municipality performs for its 
people? Is not that problem one which 
must be left to the local officials and voters 
for wise decision, under the restrictions as 
to debt limits* imposed by their respective 
state governments? Is not the idea of the 
framers of the Constitution still sound, that 
the states ought to be left free to use their 
own credit for their own development with- 
out Federal interference ? 

In another section of the very message 
in which President Coolidge scores tax- 
exempt bonds as a stimulus to municipal 
extravagance, he refers to the “appalling 
figures of illiteracy, representing a condi- 
tion which does not vary much in all parts 
of the Union” and to the fact that “educa- 
tion is peculiarly a local problem.” The 
President also advocates continued highway 
building as a necessary public improvement, 
adding that “no expenditure of public money 
contributes so much to the national wealth 
as for building good roads.” But do the ad- 


* See article n page 58 of this issue. 
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vocates of taxing municipal bonds stop to 
consider how large a percentage of the 
total issues are for the building of schools 
and highways? The report of the Bureau 
of the Census on “Financial Statistics of 
Cities” for 1921—figures for 1922 being not 
yet available—shows that the payments for 
outlays* that vear of the 183 cities report- 
ing, were divided as follows: 


Highways $124.480,935 
Public service enterprises 66,254,112 
Schools 15,396,376 
Sanitation or promotion of cleanliness 34,742,791 
Recreation 14,409,437 
Protection to person and property 8,814,788 
Charities, hospitals and corrections 6.120.062 
General government 5.230.701 
Libraries 1.577.931 
Conservation of health 1,419,612 
l 


Miscellaneous 
Total $317.729.202 


\n est:mate of the total annual volume of 
bonds issued by the states and their sub 
divis ons during the last seven years will 
be found on page 9! of this issue. 

Secretary Mellon has voiced an oft-re 
peated argument for abolishing tax-exempt 
securities by stating that “funds badly 
needed for productive purposes are diverted 
into unproductive and frequently wasteful 
public expenditures.” When it is remem- 
bered that the “productive purposes” of in- 
dustry include such essentials as cosmetics, 
jewelry, chewing gum, and yachts, can it be 
doubted that on the average the capital out- 
lays of municipalities confer as great bene- 
fits on society for each dollar expended as 
the cap‘tal outlays of industry? Perhaps 
the investment of municipal bonds in parks 
and playgrounds would be regarded by many 
as among the “unproductive” expenditures 
of public funds; but shall it be said that 
the vastly greater outlay for commercialized 
amusements by “productive industry” is, 
dollar for dollar, an expenditure of greater 
public benefit ? 

When the Sixteenth Amendment was in 


*As defined by the Census Bureau, payments for 
outlays comprise “amounts paid by the several cities 
for the acquisition and construction of more or less 
permanent properties and public improvements,”” About 
80 per cent of the amounts thus reported for 1921 were 
financed by increase in debt For the same 183 cities 
the revenue receipts from taxes, special assessments, 
etc., for the year—exclusive of bond issues—were 
$1,279,918,791, It will thus be seen that the expen 
ditures from current revenues were four times as 
great as from loans. The unsownd practise, heretofore 
more or less prevalent, of paying current expenses out 
of loans, or of financing short-lived improvements by 
long-time bonds, is rapidly becoming a thing of the 
past, 

Tue American Crty favors, of course, the pay-as 
you-go plan of financing public improvements wherever 
local conditions make it feasible See, for example. 
the article on page 35 of this issue. 
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process of ratification by the state legisla- 
tures, Secretary Hughes was Governor of 
New York. Interpreting the phrase in this 
amendment which gives to Congress the 
“power to lay and collect taxes on incomes 
from whatever source derived’* as a pro- 
posal to authorize Federal taxation of in- 


*In reply to an inquiry as to the present interpreta 


n of the Sixteenth Amendment in relation to tax 
exempt securities, THe AMERICAN CiTy is received 
he following statement from the Under-Secretary f 
the Treasury, dated December 15, 1923 

“The basis for the exemption of income received 
from securities issued by states ipalities and 

il subdivisions is the principle of constitutional law 
hat the Government ot the United States is ‘ t 
elegated powers, and that the taxing Ne he 
ederal Government is limited so that t 
nterfere with the reserved powers of the state gov 
ernments, This principle has often bee athirine 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
the case of Pollock v. Farmers Loar nd Trust ¢ 
los U. we 429, 601, 652, 653, vl Aas 
held—the- full court agreeing on this point—that ( 
gress was without power to impos suc 1 tax ! 
respect of interest received from | Is issue ya 
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come from state and municipal securities, 
Governor Hughes said 

“To permit such securities to be the sub 
ject of Federal taxation is to place such limita 
tions upon the borrowing power of the state 
as to make the performance of the functions 
of local government a matter of Federal grace.” 

As to the attitude of the now Secretary 
of State on the tax-exemption question, we 
are not informed, but Mr. Hughes’ opinion 
of the danger of Federal domination in local 
affairs, as expressed In IQIO, 1s worthy, we 
are sure, of most serious consideration in 
the present attempt to solve the problem of 


equitable taxation for Federal purposes 


state or any t its counties or mu ties Chis 
l@cision Was mace efore the f the 
Evans v. Gore I 
“fror whatever source derive 
ment does t exter the |} eral t 

except to re € lire 

e on € tax 


Preparing the City’s Annual Report 


N municipalities whose 

fiscal year corresponds 

with the calendar year, 
many an official will 
be struggling during the 
month of January with 
the preparation of an an- 
nual report. To such, this 
article attempts to offer 
suggestions of practical 
value. 


Before rushing into 


BLUEFIELD'S TAX DOLLAR WAS 


SPENT DuRING THe Yr AR LNDING SUNE 30. 


type, common sense de- Tate? & Re raring 

mands a few minutes of 
calm consideration as to 

what the thing is all about. 

Why is an annual report, 

anyway? Too often in 

the past municipal offi- 

cials have appeared to as- 

sume that this yearly 

document is a necessary and 

evil, decreed by law or 9k 
custom, to serve as a re- 

pository of accounting 

statistics and_ historical 

data which no one will 

ever voluntarily read and (Ws) G) (3) 

which few will wish to ade @) 
consult. a different 


nual report of a munici- 
pality can be made a 


GRAPHIC ANALYSIS PROM THE BLUEFIELD REPORT 
Public school taxes are assessed separately 


q 3 
— | 
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means of transmitting to 
the voters an interesting 
and intelligent picture of 


their city government in 
action. lo accomplish 
this result, four factors 


are ol special importance: 


1. Promptness of Publi- 
cation—In these days of 
the news reel and the radio, 
scant attention will be given 
Ly the average citizen to an 
annual report for the year 
ended December 31, 1923, 11 
not published until next 
summer or fall lt issued 
in January February, the 
appeal of timeliness 1s not 
lost. 

2. Pictures and Graphs. 
lf you read THe AMERICAN 
City with greater interest 
than you would an unillus- 
trated magazine, would not 
your annual report be made more readable by 


a liberal supply of half-tone cuts or charts? 


3. Economy of Words—Your fellow citi- 
zens are busy—or think they are—and your 
story of the year’s work, if a voluminous docu- 
ment, will usually be put aside for that more 


convenient season which never comes, 

4. Few Statistics—If yours is a city of 
small or medium size and your charter or ordi- 
nance compels the publication of every item 
of income and expenditure, better get the law 
changed \ few totals and high lights are all 
the average citizen will read—but make it clear 
that any one interested in the details may con- 
sult them at the City Hall. 


Analysis of Reports of City Manager Cities 

The reports of twelve typical city man- 
ager municipalities for the last fiscal year 
have been selected for brief analysis. These 
cities range in size from Excelsior Springs, 
Mo., with a 1920 population of 4,165, to 
Wichita, Kans., with 72,217. The size and 


number of pages and number of illustra- 
tions in each report are as follows: 

35 

ii Pre 65 
Alliance, Ne x 10% 48 10 4 
Bluefield. W. Va.6 x 9% 40 22 12 
Clarksburg, W. 

Va. 9x6 48 43 2 
Dubuque, lowa 6x9 84 9 5 
Excelsior Springs, 

Mo 5% x 8% 52 16 3 
Lynchburg, Va 8% x ll 96 19 11 
Norwood Mass...6 x 9 272 
Pasadena, Cal, 6x 9% 56 5 17 
Salina, Kans 9% x6 60 12 2 
Tallahassee, Fla...6 x 9 56 12 3 
Westmount, Que..9 x 12 44 ee 
Wichita, Kans, 6x9 24 
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ORGANIZATION CHART-CiTy OF PASADENA 


ELECTORATE 
— 


ONE OF SEVERAL CHARTS FROM THE PASADENA REPORT 


The front cover of the Pasadena report contains 
much information of value to the taxpayer. This 
includes a chart, ‘‘How Your Dollar Has Been 
Spent,’’ and a table giving population, assessed 
valuation, bonded indebtedness, city tax rate, county 
tax rate, and per capita income of the municipality 
from general taxes and from licenses, fines, fees, 
charges, etc. There is also a prominent line reading, 
‘*City owns its light, power and water utilities.’’ 
Charts showing the assessed valuation of Los 
Angeles County and ‘‘How the County Dollar Has 
Been Spent,’’ appear on the back cover. 


Letters from City Managers 


In reply to inquiries addressed by Tue 
AMERICAN City to the city managers in 
these twelve municipalities as to number of 
copies printed, cost and method of distribu- 
tion, and comments which might be help- 
ful to other cities, the following informa- 
tion has been received: 


Alliance, Nebr—We had about 1,000 copies 
printed at a cost of $350. The reports were 
distributed by carrier, who called at the various 
business places and handed them to the pro- 
prietor or any one interested. In this way we 
could get in personal contact in making delivery 
of these reports. 

If an annual report is to pay for the task in- 
volved, it should be easily read and understood 
by a large majority of people. Some persons 
understand a table of figures, while others can 
get an idea from a picture or graphic chart 
more easily. In my report I gave them the 
same story in these three forms. If they take 
the trouble to study all three of these methods, 
by the time they have finished the third one 
they have a pretty good idea of what the facts 
are. 

N. A. KEMMISH, 
City Manager. 


Bluefield, W. Va.—The cost of the cuts for 
our reports amounted to $92.05. The printing 
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of the reports, in addition to the cost of the 
cuts, amounted to $469.25, plus $34.50 for the 
envelopes, making a total cost of $595.80; total 
number of reports, 5,000. We obtained our 
mailing list for the distribution of these reports 
from the local electric light company. This 
list contained approximately 98 per cent of the 
residents within the city. We also announced 
through the local press that any one failing to 
get a copy could obtain one by calling at any 
of the city offices or by telephoning. 

It will be my constant aim to decrease the 
reading matter and increase the illustrations, 
charts and diagrams, for the reason that I be- 
lieve most people will take the time to get the 
information out of a picture or chart, while 
if it were printed it would be very doubtful if 
many gave it their serious atention. 

CLARENCE E. RIDLEY, 
City Manager. 

Clarksburg, W. Va—We printed 4,000 copies 

at a cost of approximately 


5 


Norwood, Mass.—Of these reports, 1,200 were 
printed for distribution from the Town Clerk's 
office to those citizens who are interested 
enough to ask for them. 

W. P. HAMMERSLEY, 
City Manager 

Pasadena, Calif—The cost of our second 
annual report was $562.63. This report con 
tains 56 pages and we had 1,000 copies printed 
Fhe names of all city managers in the United 
States and Canada are put on our mailing list 
also a great many municipal and college re 
search libraries. The report is distributed t 
our own people through the Chamber of Com 
merce, Shakespeare Club, and Woman's Civi 
League, and by placing them in the windows 
of our utility offices in the City Hall 

The writer feels that the city manager's re 
port, like all public documents, should be made 
as brief as it is possible to make it. If it is 


made too voluminous, it is not read. In all 


12 cents per copy. We 
are distributing them to 
the homes through Boy 
Scouts in the chief resi- 
dence sections, are stack- 
ing them for distribution 
at the tax windows, and 
are using them at lunch- 
eon meetings of civic or- 
ganizations. Civic classes 
in the high schools are 
studying the reports, and 
announcements are appear- 
ing in our daily papers 
that any one not receiving 
a copy may do so by tele- 
phoning the City Hall. 
This method does not reach 
all citizens, nor even all 
taxpayers, but it does make 
the report available to the 
great majority of the 
homes. 
HARRISON G. OTIS. 
City Manager. 
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Dubuque, Ia. — There 


were 1,500 copies printed SE 
at a cost of approximately ocn% 


$400. Some 60 of these oe 
reports were mailed to AF / 
various residents, 150 were 
taken to the Trades and 
Labor Council roams for 
distribution, and about as 
many more to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. They 
were also distributed to 
the various civic organiza- 
tions, such as the Rotary, 
Kiwanis, and Lions Clubs. 
at one of their meetings. 
Copies were also available 
at the City Hall for any 
who desired them. 
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reports of the city of Pasadena, we put o1 
the front cover as much essential information 
as possible many people want to know 
whicl n thus be had at a glance without 
ng igh the b Id like wu 
see every cit mal in annual report 
covering the or city tor exchange 
with other city manager cities Some of the 
reports that come to m thee contain only a 
small page by the city manager It seems to 
me the manager ought to be the person respon 
sible for the city report and should write it in 
full, as he is the connecting link between the 
people and the city council 
Cc. W KOINER, 
City Manager 

Salina, Aan We had 600 copies of these 
reports printed \bout 400 went to mayors, 
city managers and other officials throughout the 


State, and at least 200 were 


distributed among 


our home folks, especially in our business in 
stitutions, 
W. A. LAYTON, 
City Manager 
lallahassee, Fla—We had 1,500 copies printed 
at the following cost: cover, $43.00: 12 full 
page cuts, $91.03; body, $452.66: total cost. 


$586.00. We sent a copy to taxpayer on 
the city’s rolls. We mailed copies to city man 
agers, members of the Florida League of Muni 
ipalities, various research bureaus and libraries. 
and magazines interested in municipal affairs 
The various department heads will usually 
respond with a wealth of data, information and 
photographs upon request. The City Manager 
edits this; the Manager writes 
recommendations: inserts the 
financial report, abbreviated as much as possible, 


every 


or his assistants 


his report and 


yet containing all information that the tax 
payer should be informed on: and such cuts 
graphs, etc., as the editor may want 
W. AUSTIN SMITH 
City Manager 

Westmount, Que—We have soo annual re 
ports printed and mail a copy to all the prin 
cipal hond brokers in Canada, as well as a 
number in the United States: to all the city 
clerks throughout the Dominion, and a num 
ber to private individuals who have asked that 
they be put on our mailing list 


GEORGE W THOMPSON, 


Manager. 


General 
renera 


Wichita, Kans.—We had but <oo copies of 
this report printed. The total cost was $80.75 
This report mailed around to cities with 
which we exchange reports, was sent to promi- 
nent Wichita, and to individuals 
from whom we had inquiries 
EARL C 


was 
citizens « f 
ELLIOTT, 
City Manager 
The following comments are from a city 


manager who believes that other methods 
of municipal reporting are superior to the 


annual report idea: 
Middletox Ohio.—This city is getting out 
only an Auditor's Report, which is required by 


only a Statement of 
not very 


law and shows 


facts and is 


financial 


interesting reading I 
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have not made any changes in this plan, because 
! do not think an annual report is read by 
enough people to really justify the 
The friends of the administration 
through it and believe the 
made. The passive citizens and the opposition 
give it no attention at all. 

| believe in making statements of the city’s 
nancial condition and reports regarding the 
activities of the city government in the news 
papers and making them frequently I also 
make reports to the City Commissioners, giving 
each Commissioner a copy, dealing with the 
execution of policies which they have enacted 
and giving a full account of the progress in 
all improvement work \t the beginning of 
each year | prepare a report on all improve- 
ment work, petitioned for and suggested. to 
gether with estimates of th cost, giving the 
funds available, and from this the Commis 
sioners decide the amount of work to do. Then 
each month I report the progress of this work, 
both as to the legal procedure and the actual 
construction. J give monthly, quarterly and 
semi-annual reports of the city’s financial con 
dition, showing a statement of expense in each 
fund as compared with the budget. 


expense 
will go 
statements that are 


The newspapers in Middletown have been 
very liberal in the publication of these reports 
In this way, I believe, the people are kept as 


well informed in city matters as it is possible 
to inform them; but even though these facts 
are prepared in an interesting way. there are 
a good many people who fail to read them 
These people we try to meet personally. Of 
course, it would be impossible for the admin 
istration to deal with people diréctly in this 
way, but in order to have an organization to 
pass out such information by word-of-mouth, 
we organized a Citizens Advisory Committee 
The members of this committee have done a 
great deal to aid in the explaining and advis 
ing necessary to keep the people properly in 
formed as to city government 

\n interesting annual report in addition to 
all of this other information would be valuable, 
but it would be nothing more than a 
pilation of the reports made from time to time 
during the year, and these Ohio cities are too 
hard up to figure that they can afford an at- 
tractive annual report. The newspapers have, 
of course, handled this publicity without 
to the city. and occasional full-page advertise- 
ments in the newspapers are made possible by 
funds donated by The American Rolling Mil! 
Company. It is quite possible that in a city 
where the newspapers would not handle these 
reports liberally or without cost there would 
be no other method except an annual report. 

KENYON RIDDLE, 
City Manager. 


com 


cost 


Special Features in Certain Reports 

The Tallahassee report is evidently in- 
tended to do more than merely convey in- 
formation: on several pages there are 
“boxes” in which are reprinted quotations 
of an inspirational character from THE 
AMERICAN City. There is also a two page 


: 
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statement of the advantages of Tallahassee 
as a place in which to live and to make a 
living, contributed by the local Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Only three of the twelve reports under 
discussion contain a table of contents or 
an index—a feature of convenience to the 
reader to which a page might well be de- 
voted in every annual report. 

The report of Norwood, Mass., is much 
more voluminous than any of the others. 
Among the space-consuming features are 
complete lists of all births, marriages and 
deaths for the year, and a tabulation of 
all the school teachers by name, with fig 
ures as to enrollment, atendance, etc., in 
their classes. 

The Lynchburg report is the handsomest 
and best-printed report of the twelve, but 
probably represents a greater expenditure 
than would be generally regarded as jus- 
tified. 

A full-page paving map, showing work 
done in recent years, is a valuable feature 
of the Clarksburg report, as is also a series 
of well-displayed financial tables, each with 
explanatory comments in parallel columns. 

The Bluefield report has an excellent fea- 
ture, which may have been suggested by 
some of the modern chamber of commerce 
reports with their programs of work and 
statements of accomplishments. Three 
pages are devoted by the City Manager of 
Bluefield to brief statements, under the 
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TWO OF SEVERAL EFFECTIVE LITTLE 
HALF-TONES FROM THE CLARKSBURG 
REPORT 


9 
headings of the various departments of the 
city government, of ‘Recommendations 
Contained in Last Year's Report” 


“Recommendations Carried Out to Date.” 


and 
Another excellent feature is a page on 
which are listed the appropriations and 
expenditures for the year 1922-23, with the 
balance or deficit for each item of the bud- 
get. It must be gratifying to the pe ple 
of Bluefield that the column of 
totals $51,305.62, as against $16, 


the column of deficits. 


A Seminar on Municipal Reporting 

The concluding paragraphs are from a 
valuable summary by Louise Overacket 
the National Municipal Review for | 


tor Vecem 


in 


ber, 1923, of the results of a seminar on 
municipal reporting conducted at the Uni 
versity of Chicago by Professor C. E. 
Merriam: 


“An analysis of the possible functio 
municipal report might serve led to the con- 
clusion that its most useful functi 


n would be 
as a measure of government efficiency. If popu- 
lar government is to succeed, the voter must be 
able to measure the service his city is rendering 
him and to compare it with the service 
terday, or with the service rendered by other 
cities. Such comparisons are impossible until 
the things to be compared have been reduced 
to a common denominator: in other words, un 
til we have a yardstick or standard of measur 
ment. The financial report was taken to illus 
trate how such standards might be developed 
\t the present time tax rates_and per capita 
expenditures are our nearest approach to stand 
ards of measurement in this field. | 
rate means nothing because of the 


ot 


of yes 


wide varia 
valuation, and per 
no allowance for dif 
lerences in prices and wealth from time to time 
and from « ity to city 


tion in bases of property 
capita expenditures make 


More scientiti standards 
4 measurement might be devised by taking into 
consideration units costs, 


the purchasing power 
of the dollar, and community income 

“The development of the art of presenting 
material so that it will appeal to the average 
citizen was suggested as a field offering oppor- 
tunities for infinite originality. Facts must be 
translated into the language of the average citi- 
zen and forced upon him so graphically and 
persistently that he cannot forget them. Some 
progress was made upon an outline of a ‘model’ 
year book which would contain useful informa- 
tion in popular form, special emphasis being 
placed upon the use of charts and graphs. 
It was also suggested that municipal ‘report- 
ing’ should not be confined to the publication 
of annual reports and year books, but that 
the citizen should be constantly reminded of 
salient facts by means of posters, car cards, 
movies and the radio. The reverse side of tax 
receipts and vouchers, pay checks, etc., might 
also be used for publicity purposes.” 


From Dumping Ground to Playground i ; 
the 
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HY does Minneapolis, the largest 
American city near Winnipeg, pay 
Beis 10 cents a kilowatt-hour for domes- 
oe tic lighting while the Winnipeg citizen pays 
only 2% cents? 


The answer is simple: 
Winnipeg has a municipal hydro-electric 
plant, and Minneapolis has not. Winnipeg 
secured its hydro plant through the fore- 
thought and shrewdness of a former Win- 
nipeg alderman, John Wesley Cockburn. 
Single-handed and on his own initiative, 
Mr. Cockburn went down to the Canadian 
capital at Ottawa and obtained a lease of 
the finest power-site on the Winnipeg 
River. Having got the lease, he put it in 
his pocket and held it for the city of Win- 
nipeg against all comers. 

The Winnipeg River is a swiftly flowing 


Ghe Municipal Hydro-Electric 
Power Plant of Winnipeg, 
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By A. Vernon Thomas 


stream east of the city, through which the 
great basin of the Lake of the Woods 
empties into Lake Winnipeg, a body of 
water almost as big as Lake Superior. In 
its course of some 200 miles there are nine 
possible power concentrations on the Win- 
nipeg River, distant from Winnipeg by 
from 60 to 100 miles. These nine power- 
sites are capable of generating 614,000 
horse-power, or more electrical energy 
than is used by the city of Chicago—and 
Chicago has to generate its electricity by 
steam, 

Less than 20 years ago not a single horse- 
power on the Winnipeg River was being 
developed. In 1906 the Winnipeg Electric 
Railway Company completed a plant on the 
Pinnawa Channel of the Winnipeg River 
at a point 58 miles from 


SPILLWAY FROM THE FPOREBAY OF THE MUNICIPAL HYDRO- 
ELECTRIC PLANT OF THE CITY OF WINNIPEG AT POINTE DU 
BOIS, WINNIPEG RIVER, MANITOBA 


Winnipeg, and the com- 
pany brought into Win- 
nipeg over 58 miles of 
transmission line, a total 
of 34,000 horse-power. 
The plant, however, has 
never been a great suc- 
cess from an operating 
point of view because of 
the annually recurring ice 
trouble. 

The Winnipeg Elec- 
tric never seriously be- 
lieved that the city of 
Winnipeg would build a 
hydro-electric power-plant 
of its own. When the 
company brought power 
into Winnipeg in 1906, it 
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THE AMERICAN CITY 
continued to charge 20 cents a kilowatt- 
hour, less 25 per cent, for domestic light- 
ing, although it was then developing the 
power by water instead of by steam. The 
possibility of effective competition by the 
city of Winnipeg was not seriously enter- 
tained. 

Colonel Ruttan, City Engineer of Win- 
nipeg in 1906, was an enthusiast for a 
municipal hydro-electric plant. He amazed 
the City Council by drawing up a power 
prospectus in which he claimed most 
positively that power could be brought into 
the city from the Winnipeg River and sold 
at 3% cents a kilowatt-hour for lighting 
and at 1 cent for cooking. 
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tomers. This resulted in a saving to the 
latter in the first month of about $6,000. 
The average net rate to-day for residential 
lighting is 2% cents. 

During the summer of 1922 two bad 
storms struck the city and vicinity and 
did considerable damage to the hydro’s dis- 
tribution system in Winnipeg, also to its 
transmission line. Power was off some 24 
hours on one of these occasions. The City 
Council immediately decided to construct 
a steam standby plant of 15,000 horse 
power, at a cost of $600,000. Contracts for 
the heavy machinery of this plant have 
already been let, and plans for the building 


Nobody believed him, be- 
cause at the time the citi- 
zens were paying I5 cents 
net for this service. 

In due course, however, 
the private company be- 
gan to take the situation 
seriously and reduced its 
rate for domestic light- 
ing to 10 cents a kilowatt- 
hour, and before the city’s 
plant at Pointe du Bois 
was completed it came 
down to 7% cents. Later, 


the rate was reduced to 
the city’s rate of 3% 
cents. 

The by-law empowering 
the city to spend $3,250,000 for an initial 
installation of 20,000 horse-power carried 
by a large majority in the Manitoba Legis- 
lature. Contracts were let, consulting en- 
gineers appointed, and the plant duly com- 
pleted. The prediction of Colonel Ruttan, 
looked upon at the time as crazy, has been 
fully realized. The city hydro started in, 
in 1911, with a rate of 3% cents, less 10 
per cent, for domestic lighting, and has 
gradually reduced this and other rates. 

To-day the city’s municipal plant has 
48,000 paying customers, which means that 
it does go per cent of the city’s domestic 
lighting. It lights the city’s 3,600 street 
lamps and supplies power to 5,000 electric 
cooking ranges and 2,000 domestic water- 
heaters. These latter services bring in a 
revenue of about $300,000 annually. 

As recently as December, 1922, a com- 
bination light and cooking rate of 3 cents 
and I cent respectively became the general 
residential rate for all the city hydro’s cus- 


POWER SITE RESERVED FOR THE CITY OF WINNIPEG, SIX 
MILES BELOW THE PRESENT DEVELOPMENT AT POINTE DU 


ROIS 


Additional 70,000 horse-power can be generated at this site 


are nearing completion. 

During the period since 1911, the city 
hydro plant has set aside out of earnings, 
after paying interest and sinking fund, 
maintenance and operation, the sum of 
$475,000, and it has to-day a surplus of 
$300,000. Not only this, but the hydro has 
paid into a depreciation fund, at the order 
of the provincial Public Utilities Commis- 
sioner, the sum of $2,000,000. This means 
that when the bonded indebtedness of the 
plant is wiped out, about 30 years from 
now, the citizens will have a plant more 
valuable than the day it was built and with 
not a cent against it, and with enough 
money in the depreciation fund to build a 
similar plant. The plant’s total assets te- 
day amount to $17,000,000, and the reserves 
to $3,750,000. The gross earnings in 1922 
were $1,659,725. 

The Pointe du Bois power-site covers an 
area of 438 acres, and lands have been 
flooded to the extent of 4,222 acres. The 
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10 THE AMERICAN CITY 
fall obtained is 46 feet, and 70,000 horse 
power is developed, the peak load at the 
present time being horse-power. 
Eleven alternators, generating 3-phase, 60- 
cycle, 6,600-volt power, occupy the power- 
house, and there is still room for five more 
The 
,000 


51.000 


units, each of the same capacity. 

72 
over two 
transmission lines of two circuits each. In 
Winnipeg the high voltage is stepped down 
to 12,000 volts, and at the six substations 


power is stepped up from 6,600 to 
volts and brought to Winnij 


pes 


in the city this 12,000-volt power is stepped 
down to 2,300 volts, finall; reaching the 


consumer at from 110 to volts for 
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lighting and cooking and at 550 volts for 
power. 

Power is sold to half a dozen municipal- 
ities either adjacent to Winnipeg or along 
the route of the transmission line. Power 
in bulk is also sold to the Province of 
Manitoba for distribution to other portions 
of the province by the Manitoba Hydro- 
Electric Commission. In this way, power 
is used 150 miles from Pointe du Bois. 

The city of Winnipeg holds the lease of 
a second power-site on the Winnipeg River. 
This site is situated six miles below the 
city’s present development, and will, when 
needed, add 70,000 horse-power. 


School Expenditures--1917-1922 


HE Federal Department of Commerce has 
prepared the accompanying table of the 
expenditures for educational purposes 
other than for libraries in cities having a popu- 
lation of to 500,000 in 1922 
This tabulation shows the total and per 
capita payments for expenses, that is, teachers’ 
salaries and other expenses for the operation 
and maintenance of the per cent 
which such payments form of the total for all 


300,000 


S¢ hools 


departments exclusive of public service enter 
prises such as water-works and light plant: 
and the per cent of increase between the years 
1917 and 1922, 

The statement includes statistics for all out- 
lays, or payments for permanent improvements 
for schools whether such outlays are financed 
from the ordinary revenues of the city or 
through bond issues, and in each city large in- 
creases are shown for this object: 


School Expenses (Maintenance and 


Operation) 


School Outlays 


Rank Per Cent Per Per Per 
in of Total Cent Cent of Cent 
Popu- City, and Ending of Per Pay- of In- Per Total of In- 
lation Fiscal Year of Schools Total Capita ments crease Total Capita Pay- crease 
1922 for Ex- 1917 ments 1917 
penses to for Out- to 
of All 1922 lays of 1922 
General All Gen- 
Depart- eral De- 
ments part- 
ments 
13 Milwaukee, Wis. 
Dec, 31, 1922 $5,765,000 $12.08 33 104 $1,703,000 $3.57 22 124 
Dec. 31, 1917 2,823,000 6.44 29 =e 760.000 1.73 12 
14 Washington, D. ( 
June 30, 1922 5,428,000 12 40 31 92 2,069,000 4.73 40 223 
June 30, 1917 2,821,000 6.97 29 gt: 641,000 1.58 26 
15 Newark, N. J 
June 30, 1922 6,762,000 15.66 36 104 1,554,000 3.60 34 207 
June 30, 1917 3,319,000 8.35 31 wwee 506,000 1.27 22 a 
16 Cincinnati, Ohio 
Aug. 31, 1922 5,937,000 14.66 41 100 984,000 243 a1 125 
Aug. 31, 1917 2,972,000 7.47 30 438,000 1.10 15 
17 Minneapolis, Minn 
Dec. 31, 1922... 5,282,000 13.17 38 74 3,239,000 8.08 41 655 
Dec. 31, 1917. 3,039,000 8.44 38 429,000 1.19 13 
18 New Orleans, La, 
June 30, 1922 3,397,000 8.50 33 204 516,000 1.29 24 «1.620 
June 30, 1917.. 1,118,000 2.98 23 , 30,000 0.08 2 oi 
19 Kansas City, Mo 
June 30, 1922 $438,000 13.10 34 131 1,532,000 4.52 57 882 
June 30, 1917 1,918,000 6.37 29 156.000 0.52 4 
20 Indianapolis, Ind 
June 30, 1922 4,082,000 12.19 38 149 2,901,006 8.66 33 873 
June 30, 1917 1,637,000 5.55 37 298,000 1.01 10 
21 Seattle, Wash 
June 30, 1922. 4481,000 14 20 36 103 1,778,000 5.63 24 169 
June 30, 1917 2,210,000 7.48 30 sac 660,000 2.23 16 vir. 
22 Rochester, N. Y. 
Dec. 31, 1922.. 4,912,000 15.77 40 194 3,027,000 9.72 36 947 
Dec. 31, 1917 1,673,000 6.20 29 hee 289,000 1.07 16 Se 
23 Jersey City, N. J. 
June 30, 1922.. 3,453,000 11.29 27 88 997,000 3.26 28 11 
Nov. 30, 1917.. 1,834,000 6.32 29 ° 900,000 3.10 60 a 
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Relation of Depth of Foundations of 
Pavements to Their Strength 
By Clarence D. Pollock 


Consulting Engineer, New York 


N old macadam pavement has proved 
A a good foundation in many cases 

when it was not necessary to make 
openings in it for subsurface structures, but 
usually in city streets the most satisfactory 
foundation is one of portland cement con- 
crete, commonly mixed in the proportion by 
volume of one part cement to three parts 
sand and six parts of broken stone or clean 
washed gravel. This 
foundation is gener- 


the subsoil in these pits, but the concrete 
usually bridges over the moderate-sized 
ones and carries the traffic. On Fifth 
Avenue it was found that 6 inches of con- 
crete foundation had bridged over a span 
of 6 feet and had carried the traffic of that 
heavily traveled thoroughfare safely for 
years, although busses on that street when 
loaded weigh from 7 to Io tons and carry 

from 6 to Io tons on 


ally laid either 5 or 6 
inches in depth upon 


Study of Foundation Courses 


the rear axle. 


Improving the Sub- 


a well - compacted 
subgrade. Where 
the subsoil is sand 
or sufficiently por- 
ous material to pro- 
vide good drainage, 
these depths have 
proved sufficient 
even for present- 
day traffic. In the 
borough of Manhat- 
tan, New York City, 
where a 6-inch con- 
crete foundation is 
used and the cost of 
repairs due to foun- 
dation failures has 
been kept separately, 
it was found that 
the charges 
amounted to less 


The foundation is a very important 
part of a pavement and is a consider- 
able item in both the first cost and the 
maintenance of the pavement and 
should therefore receive the careful 
consideration which it deserves. The 
foundation should be _ sufficient to 
transmit the load on the pavement 
surface to the subgrade without ma- 
terial deformation and spread the load 
over a sufficient area of the soil so 
that its intensity does not exceed the 
safe bearing power of that soil. Too 
little attention has been paid to this 
portion of the pavement in the past, 
but with the much heavier loads of 
modern traffic more consideration is 
being given this matter. The Bureau 
of Public Roads has made and is now 
making tests to obtain more data in 
regard to the behavior of slabs under 
varying conditions of loading and im- 
pact and different conditions of sub- 
soil, and others have been working 
along similar lines, but there remains 
a great deal to be learned concerning 
this subject. 


grade vs. Heavier 
Foundation 

When the subsoil 
is of clay or other 
material which can- 
not be readily 
drained, from the 
present progress of 
tests it would seem 
advisable to improve 
the subgrade rather 
than to weight it 
with a heavier foun- 
dation. A dry clay 
is usually capable of 
sustaining a load of 
5 tons per square 
foot, but when very 
wet the same clay 
may not sustain 
more than I ton per 


than 1/10 of I per 
cent of the total cost 


square foot. By ex- 


cavating a few 


of repairs per year. 
\ny increase in depth of .foundation here 
would surely be unnecessary and a waste 
of money. Some cities have had a tendency 
to lay heavier foundat’ons, but with good 
subgrade material it would seem to be ex- 
pensive insurance. It is true that New 
York has generally good subsoil conditions, 
but it is an ever-changing city and probably 
has more construction openings made in 
its pavements per mile per year than any 
other city. There is frequent settlement of 


inches addtional 
and replacing with sandy or gravelly ma 
terial, the load will be spread so that with 
this and the better drainage a much greater 
load may be supported. 

The foundation cannot act as a heam un- 
til the subsoil gives away sufficiently to 
allow it to act as such. The better the sub- 
soil, the greater the load required to de 
form the foundation. The Washington 
tests show that with the subgrade support 
the sustaining power of the concrete founda- 
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tion varies more nearly as the square of the 
depth than directly as the depth. 

Measurements show that the foundation 
in transmitting the load to the subgrade does 
not transmit it so that the pressure inten- 
sity is uniform. The pressure intensity is 
highest directly under the load, and spreads 
out over a considerable area, diminishing 
to nothing at some distance from the load. 
The intensity of pressure under the load 
must exceed the bearing value of the soil 
underneath before the foundation can act 
as a beam. Even a macadam, bituminous 
macadam or bituminous concrete founda- 
tion will not be deformed until the inten- 
sity of pressure directly under the load ex- 
ceeds the bearing value of the subsoil. If 
the load is stationary or if the surface of 
the pavement is very smooth, there will be 
simply the static pressure, but if the surface 
of the pavement is a little rough, there will 
be impact, and if the surface is quite rough 
this impact may amount to four to five 
times the static pressure. This is greatest 
when the tires are badly worn; with good, 
well-cushioned tires the impact apparently 
approaches more nearly the static load, and 
hence the advisability of securing as uni- 
formly smooth a surface to the pavement as 
possible in order that the impact of mov- 
ing loads may be eliminated as completely 
as can be done. 

In the Bureau of Public Roads tests with 
slabs on wet and dry soils, the impact tests 
punched through the 4-inch slabs, but those 
of 6 inches in depth and greater were simply 
cracked, on up to those 10 inches thick, 
which could not be broken by the appara- 
tus even on the wet subgrades. According 
to this, a thickness of 10 inches should be 
sufficiently great to carry any load that 
might come upon the pavement even with 
a wet subgrade, which may be more or less 
plastic. However, we are not so likely to 
have wet subgrades in city streets subject 
to heavy truck traffic, as the pavement is 
usually impervious to water, and the side- 
walks are generally paved so that there is 
much less likel‘hood of subsoil troubles here 
than with suburban roads. But should there 
be bad subsoil condit‘ons, in general it will 
be found much less expensive to improve 
the subgrade than to pay for 4 extra inches 
of concrete in addition to the extra grade 
removal, wh'ch alone would in most cases 
be sufficient when replaced by a more 
porous coarse-grained material that is not 
affected materially by water, as are the very 
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plastic soils, such as many clays. Witl 
proper support from the subsoil and a rea- 
sonably smooth surface to the pavement, a 
thickness of 6 inches for the concrete 
foundation seems adequate, especially as 
most heavy loads are now hauled on auto- 
trucks having rubber tires. The trucking 
interests have found that it is not eco- 
nomical to carry loads in excess of about 
750 pounds per inch width of tires. This 
insures wide double and triple solid rubber 
tires on each rear wheel and a good dis- 
tribution of the load over the pavement, so 
that by the time it is spread through the 
thickness of the pavement and the concrete 
foundation, the pressure intensity is usually 
well within the supporting value of the soil. 
Some states have limited the loads permitted 
on their highways, but here we have a limit 
placed by the effect on the truck owners’ 
pocketbook, which is more easily enforced 
than the other. 

When in exceptional cases it may be 
necessary to use a greater depth of concrete 
than 6 inches, it should be remembered that 
the supporting power of the concrete 
foundation varies about as the squares of 
the depths. For example, 7 inches depth of 
concrete would have about 1 1-3 the sup- 
porting power of 6 inches of concrete, 8 
inches of concrete 134, 9 inches 2™4, and 
10 inches 3 times nearly the supporting 
power of 6 inches of concrete. Keeping 
this in mind should prevent wasting money 
in using too great an increase in depth in 
special cases. 

Another matter that the tests have 
brought out is the fact that while the com- 
pressive strength of 1:3:6 concrete was 50 
per cent of that of the 1:114: 3 concrete, 
the difference between the beam and slab 
strength of these two mixtures did not ex- 
ceed 20 per cent. 


Damage from Swelling of Subsoil 

In addition to damage from heavy loads, 
the pavement, including its foundation, may 
be injured by water entering a clayey or 
other plastic subgrade material from ter- 
races or sidewalks and lifting and cracking 
the foundation and pavement by the swell- 
ing of the subsoil. Sometimes this may be 
caused by frost heaving the foundation 
when there is a large amount of water in 
the plastic soil under the foundation. Dur- 
ing the past season the writer was engaged 
upon an examination of some breaks in 
foundation and pavement where a study of 
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the conditions shown by openings and the 
history of the breaks—as to when they 
were noticed after the completion of the 
pavements and before freezing weather and 
the soil condition in the terraces on the 
up-hill side and the clay of the subsoil— 
showed conclusively that the breaks were 
due to the soil conditions and not to any 
loads to which the pavement had been sub- 
jected. These are further reasons for im- 
proving the subsoil rather than increasing 
the depth of the foundation, as a consider- 
ably heavier foundation would probably 
have been broken by the heaving of the 
clay when it became wet, and if not by this 
then later by the action of the water in the 
subsoil, freezing, and lifting the pavement. 
About twenty years ago the author had sev- 
eral streets paved with asphalt on concrete 
foundation in a suburban development, 
where there was a layer of clay directly 
under the foundation and wide grass-plots 
back of the curbs. 


A severe winter fol-* 
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lowed a wet fall and caused this pavement 
to be lifted as much as 2 inches in places, 
as evidenced around sewer manhole heads. 
After the frost went out of the wet clay, 
the pavement settled back, but unevenly, 
and cracked badly in so doing. Since that 
experience the writer has been very chary 
about placing the foundation directly on 
clay or other plastic material if there was 
any chance that water might penetrate it. 
Whether in a cold or in a warm climate, 
water alone will cause it to swell and lift 
the foundation, and frost will increase its 
volume still more. 

From our present knowledge we believe 
that a 6-inch depth of foundation is suffi- 
cient to carry modern traffic, provided the 
subsoil is good; and that, if it is poor, it 
is better to improve the subsoil rather than 
to use additional concrete in cases of this 
nature. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper read before the 


\merican Society for Municipal Improvements, No- 
vember, 1923. 


The Ancient Fire Engine 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HERE is a man who buyeth Junk. And 

his Shop is filled with Rags and Bottles 

and all manner of old truck, save that 
he hath no place to dump the Stories that are 
told by After-Dinner Speakers. And that is 
a Pity. And in his Yard are piles of old Iron, 
and Rusty Iron Beds, and Windows out of 
which People have looked that now are Dead 
and their houses torn down; and Doors across 
whose thresholds have walked the mourners 
carrying the coffins of those who builded the 
houses; and marble mantels that are tomb- 
stones of dead homes. And if there be any 
other kinds of old junk, behold, they are there. 

And one day there stood before the door of 
the Shop an Ancient Fire Engine. For the 
City had sold it for Junk and bought a new 
one, and the Junk man had bought the old one 
as a job lot. And the old Engine stood there, 
all forlorn. The boiler thereof was rusted and 
dented, and the brass thereof was tarnished. 

And I stopped as I passed by, and I con- 
templated the poor old wreck that stood there 
in its Desuetude with none so poor to do it 
reverence. 

And I said, Is not this the Engine which the 
city bought with a Special Bond Issue, and was 
it not the Pride of the town? Did it not go 
garlanded in processions, with Red-shirted fire- 
men Helmeted and Fierce-looking guarding it 
as it went? And when there was a Fire, did 
not this Engine start forth from the Engine- 
house, the firemen sliding down the Brass Pole 
and dressing as they slid, and the Horses 


snorting as they rushed from their stalls at the 
first clang of the Bell? 

And I felt like crying unto the multitude, 
all of them rushing along as if they really 
were going somewhere, Is it nothing to you, 
all ye that pass by? 

And I remembered the uplifted ladder, and 
the firemen carrying the nozzle, and the hose 
stiffening as the water began to fill it, and the 
Angry Hiss with which the Fire retreated and 


went down; and the horses, that had come to 
the fire on the run, poking along home, drag 
ging the Victorious Engine And behold, it 


stood before the Junk Shop in dishonor. 

But I said, It is now too late to give glory 
unto the old Fire Engine. It hath performed 
its service, and had its glory. It needeth not 
that it go garlanded unto its grave. Let its 
Brass be cast into the Furnace, and its Iron 
be molten again, and let it serve other uses 
in other forms. For, as they were wont to 
say in Rome, Sic transit gloria mundi, which is 
in the Latin tongue, and meaneth, Thus passeth 
the glory of this world. 

But I could not go by unheeding. And on 
that morning Keturah had given unto me a 
Rose, and I was wearing it in my Button Hole 
And I removed it,:and I laid it reverently on 
the Old Fire Engine. And I said, Though all 
the world care not, I and Keturah we care. So 
that which was about to die did I salute in honor 
of the glory that had been in its long years of 
Heroick Service. 

—From The Christian Century. 
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Queen City Bridge, Manchester, N. H. 


By C. A. Farwell 


Fay, Spofford and Thorndike, Consulting Engineers, Boston, Mass. 


HE new Queen City Bridge at Man- 
chester, N. H., is located at the 
southerly end of the city, about a 
mile down the river from the existing 
Granite Street bridge. It starts from the 


relatively low lying second bench on the 
westerly side and rises, by grades of from 
1.73 to 3.75 feet per hundred, to the higher 


second bench on the easterly side, passing 
over the lower benches, the river and the 
ra‘lroad tracks. 

The total length of the bridge between 
abutments is 1,182 ‘feet, 457 feet of which 
is over the river. Riveted steel] trusses rest- 
ing on concrete piers support the deck of 


the river spans. The deck slab, curbs, 
sidewalks and balustrades are of rein- 
forced concrete. The viaducts over the 


low-lying land on either side are of rein 
forced concrete throughout except for the 
long span over the railroad right of way, 
where structural steel girders were used. 

The foundations for the westerly via- 
duct rest on concrete piles, as this bank is 
“made” land; otherwise the foundations 
are carried by the soil at safe distances be 
low the surface, those for the river piers 
being carried down to the hard-pan over- 
lying the rock. 


The roadway, 40 feet between the curbs, 
is paved with a bituminous macadam sur- 
facing, and the two sidewalks, each 8 feet 
wide, have a concrete surface. Provision 
is made beneath the sidewalks for the in- 
stallation of the necessary conduits. The 
bridge is designed to carry street railway 
tracks, but none are being installed at the 
present time. 

The architectural treatment, though 
simple, is effective, and care has been used 
to insure good lines in all parts of the work. 
The sunken panels of the railing have been 
“bush-hammered,” the remainder being 
rubbed to a smooth surface, and this re- 
sults in a very pleasing contrast. Orna- 
mental bronze posts are provided at the 
ends of the river bridge and abutments. 

The total cost of the bridge, including 
the approaches, 420 feet in length, will be 
about $900,000. 

George E. Trudel is Mayor, and the 
Highway Commission, under whose direct 
supervision the bridge is being built, con- 
sists of John H. Gleason, Joseph Quirin 
and L. J. Farrell, H. S. R. McCurdy is 
the Commission’s surveyor, Fay, Spofford 
& Thorndike are the engineers, and T. 


‘“eStuart & Son Company the contractor. 


A PORTION OF THE QUEEN CITY BRIDGE, MANCHESTER, N. H.. UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
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The Need for Covering Open Service 


Reservoirs 


The Protection of Filtered or Ground Water from Contamination Is Positively 


Necessary 


By George C. Bunker and August C. Nolte 


Engineer and Assistant Engineer in Charge of Water Purification, Panama Canal 


HERE is no doubt 

that the present-day 

tendency of water- 
works practise is strongly 
toward the covering of 
new service reservoirs in 
which either ground or 
filtered waters are to be 
stored at the time they 
are built; while the o'd 
uncovered reservoirs are 
gradually being covered 
after the misdirected in- 
fluence of amateur water- 
works men, present in 
every community, has 
been overcome by prac- 
tical demonstration of 
what it means to inter- A 
rupt the water service of a reservoir by 
frequent cleaning for removing growths 
of alge. Six reasons may be given for 
the covering of a service reservoir at the 
time of its construction: 

1. To maintain the water-supply in the 
same condition of purity in which it leaves 
the purification plant or ground, by (a) 
preventing the entrance of dust, bird drop- 
pings, leaves, soot and other foreign mat- 
ter, and (b) preventing the growth of 
alge. 

2. To eliminate frequent cleanings of 
the reservoir, which means that the maxi 
mum storage capacity of the system is 
always available in case of a shut-down of 
the purification plant or the pumping-sta- 
tion. 


LOW-SERVICE RESERVOIR AT ANCON, CANAL ZONE, SHOWING 
THE ROOF WHICH WAS CONSTRUCTED IN 1921 


3. To lessen the danger of the pollution 
of the reservoir by the gangs engaged in 
cleaning it or by trespassers. 

4. To prevent loss by evaporation and 
to maintain the water at a uniform tem- 
perature. 

5. To effect a saving in the cost of a 
roof, which sooner or later must be con- 
structed, because it can be built at a mini- 
mum cost and with no interruption to the 
water service if built coincident with the 
reservoir, 

6. Because an uncovered reservoir has 
no place in a well-designed water-supply 
system, according to the collective expres- 
sion of engineering judgment. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper read before the 


Annual Convention of the New England Water Works 
Association, 


The Collection of Ashes and Paper in Newton, Mass. 


N the collection of ashes and papers in New- 
ton, Mass., both teams and trucks are used. 
During the last fiscal year, the cost per ton 
for collection, including the care of dumps, 
was $1.19, and per cubic yard, 64 cents. The 
cost of collection for ashes, papers and rub 
bish, exclusive of the care of the dumps, was 
$1.09 per ton, or 58 cents per cubic yard. With 


a population of 47,674, the cost per capita for 
collection of ashes, habitation and commercial 
waste and the care of dumps was $1.32 
Measurements have shown that one cubic yard 
of ashes as collected weighs 1,110 pounds, and 
one cubic yard of papers weighs 184 pounds; 
2,219 pounds of wastes was collected per capita 
during 1922. 
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Status of the Garbage Problem at 
Buffalo 


An Interesting Discussion of Improved Disposal by Hog-Feeding 


By Harrison P. Eddy 


Metcalf & Eddy, Consulting Engineers, Boston, Mass. 


OR many years Buffalo has provided 
the separate collection of ashes, rub- 
bish and garbage. The ashes have 
been used for filling; the rubbish has been 
sorted, the salable material salvaged, and 
the residue incinerated. Recently the gar- 
bage has been fed at a municipal piggery 
about 814 miles from the center of the 
city and about 314 miles outside city limits. 
The piggery refuse has been removed to 
neighboring land, where it has caused ob- 
jectionable odors, resulting in serious com- 
plaints. An injunction was issued restrain- 
ing the city from continuing the operation 
of the piggery after September 15, 1923. 
On July 25, 1922, bids were received in 
response to an advertisement which con- 
tained the following specifications: 


“For the necessary machinery and equipment for 


the incineration or reduction of all garbage collected 
by the city of Buffalo, which machinery and equip 
ment must have a capacity of 200 tons per day. Bid 
ders must submit detailed plans and _ specifications 
showing their method of incineration or reduction, in 
cluding the cost of operation per ton, the commer 
cial value of the residue, the names of cities where 
similar plants are being operated, and guaranty that 


no obnoxious gases or odors will be created through 
operat n . 

“For the necessary machinery and equipment for 
the incineration or reduction of some of the garbage 
of the city of Buffalo, which said machinery and 


equipment must have a capacity of at least 50 tons 
per day Bidders must submit detailed plans and 
specifications showing their method of incineration or 
reduction, including the cost of « peration per ton, 
the commercial value of the residue, the names of 
cities where similar plants are being operated. and 


a guaranty that no obnoxious gases or odors will be 
created through operation ” 


It was the intent of this advertisement to 
secure two sets of bids, one for a plant for 
the incineration or reduction of green gar- 
bage, and the other for like treatment of the 
refuse from a municipal piggery. 

Bids were also requested for parcels of 
land suitable for a site for a garbage dis- 
posal plant, but at the time the bids for dis- 
posal plant equipment were submitted to 
the author for examination and report as 
to which was most favorable for the city, 
the site for such a plant had not been se- 
lected. Therefore the problem of hauling 
the garbage to the disposal plant, and the 


cost thereof, could not be considered. 

A review of the bids led to the conclu- 
sion that none of them would provide a 
thoroughly satisfactory garbage disposal 
plant with respect both to cost of installa- 
tion and operation on the one hand, and to 
the sanitary disposal of the garbage with 
freedom from odor in operation, on the 
other; for the following reasons: 

The plant is to handle green garbage or 
piggery refuse which contains approximately 
75 per cent moisture; 

The incineration of such material by itself, 
without serious danger of the escape of objec- 
tionable odors, is impracticable ; 

The addition of fuel would have to be regu- 
lated according to the character of the gar- 
bage, with respect to its moisture content: such 
regulation would depend upon the intelligence, 
judgment and fidelity of operators; and lapses 
in effective control would result in a waste of 


fuel on the one hand, or the escape of objec- 
tionable odors, on the other: 

In the case of incineration of piggery refuse, 
the danger of escape of objectionable odors 
would be even greater than in that of incinera- 
tion of green garbage; 

None of the incinerators bid upon have been 
operated in this country on anything but a 
very small scale, if at all, and such operation 
as has been cited by the bidders appears to 
have been on mixed refuse and not upon gar- 
bage alone; 


The estimates of cost indicate that incinera- 
tion of the green garbage or of the piggery 
refuse would be more expensive than disposal 
by other methods provided for in the proposals 

In view of the fact that the city was 
operating a piggery and appeared to be 
realizing a nominal profit upon the enter- 
prise, careful consideration was given to its 
continuance, if possible, upon a basis which 
would avoid the objectionable features. 

The conclusion was reached that it is 
possible to so design, construct and operate 
a piggery that it shall not create offensive 
conditions in the neighborhood if situated 
upon a tract of land affording reasonable 
isolation. This conclusion was based upon 
the further important provision that meas- 
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TABLE 1. DATA SHOWING DAILY QUANTITIES OF GARBAGE DFLIVERED TO AND REFUSE 
FROM BUFFALO PIGGERY 
—Garbage Delivered— —_————Refuse— 
Number Total Pounds Total Pounds Per Cent 
of Tons Per Hog Tons per Hog of Garbage 
Date Hogs per Day per Day per Day per Day Delivered 
Feb. 21 Average 
22 for 4,247 50.17 23.6 30.41 14.3 60.5 
23 days 
4,240 49.81 23.6 26.42 12.5 53.0 
4.240 75.19 35.4 36.55 17.2 48.6 
4,340 60.44 27.9 33.33 15.4 65.3 
28. 5,272 54.41 20.7 30.29 11.5 55.5 
5,257 62.77 20.0 30.53 11.6 58.0 
me 5,133 59.78 23.3 34.10 13.3 57.0 
ee 5,133 56.25 21.9 29.23 11.4 52.0 
Mar. 5.. 5,128 65.47 25.6 35.37 13.8 54.0 
Sas 5,124 54.86 21.4 30.28 11.8 55.3 
as 5,124 53.48 20.9 28.94 11,3 54.0 
8.. 5,110 47.03 18.4 25.97 10,2 55.4 
Sis 4,990 50.90 20.4 26.18 10.5 51.5 
aD. « 4,866 53.20 21.9 26.68 11.0 50.2 
4,366 70.38 28.9 38.11 15.7 54,2 
4,866 57.99 23.8 31.07 12.8 53.6 
4,740 50.56 21.4 27.52 11.6 54.3 
4,740 51.86 21.9 29.23 12.3 56.4 
Average (23 days).... 4,789 48,47 20.2 26.57 11.1 54.8 


ures be taken for the prompt and sanitary 
disposal of the piggery refuse, which also 
was found to be possible. The most prac- 
tical method of accomplishing this appears 
to be by reduction, to recover grease and 
fertilizer, or by drying and utilizing the 
entire product as fertilizer; these processes 
to be carried out in plants so designed and 
of such capacity as to be capable of unvary- 
ing efficiency of operation under variable 
conditions, such, for example, as the quan- 
tity of refuse produced. Such a disposal 
plant is a novel adjunct to a piggery and 
in the opinion of the author places the 
practicability of a large municipal plant 
of this type upon an entirely different sani- 


TABLE 2. 


tary footing from that upon which it for- 
merly rested. 

While the estimates indicate that the pig 
gery alone could be operated at a substan- 
tial return above annual charges, the dis- 
posal of the piggery refuse would cost so 
much that the net result of the operation 
of a piggery with its supplementary dis 
posal plant would be a source of substan- 
tial expense if fixed charges be taken into 
account, even though on the average there 
would be a substantial return 
of operating cost. 

While the advertisement requesting bids 
specified a piggery disposal plant of 50 
tons capacity, investigation demonstrated 


in excess 


AMOUNT OF OFFAL PRODUCED AT PIGGERIES 


City Garbage Delivered Number Hog Manure Reference 
Tons per Lbs, Fed. to of Per Cent Lbs. per 
Day Hogs per Day Hogs of Garbage Hog 
Baltimore (1920) ........ 33 av 850 40 Hering & Greeley, p. 259 
60 av. 4,300 30 Hering & Greeley, p. 259 
Feb, 21-Mar. 18, °23...... 47.03-75.19 18.4-35.4 4,240-5,272 48.6-60.5 10.2-17.2 M & E Data sheet 
Assumptions, M & E....... 40 av. 6,000 50 6t M & E Report 
Newark (1920) (c).......38 av. 1,210 50 Hering & Greeley, p. 259 
Worcester (1920) ........ 30 av. 3,000 65 ee Hering & Greeley, p. 259 
2,000-3,000 Bonnett, News Rec., 
Aug. 30, 1917 
Highland Park (1920)..... 15 av. 750 50-57 Hering & Greeley, 
Hering & Greeley, p. 257 
Grand Rapids, Mich,......386 av. 6,000 10%* Hering & Greeley, p. 259 
Topeka, Kans, ...... - 6,000 Tt News Rec., Nov. 8, 
1917, p. 891 
Dist. of Columbia......... 
wes 200 (a) Munic. Jour., Nov. 22, 
(b) 1919, p. 308 


* Unconsumed garbage. 
+2 wagon loads a day of hog offal. 


** About 2.5 cu. yds, of hog manure produced daily. 


5 cords of cleanings per day. 

tManure and bedding. 

(a) During period of rich garbage in winter 
sumed; increases to 30 pounds in summer. 

(b) 6 Ibs. per pig daily of droppings. 


(c) N. Y. S. D. Bull. No. 19, Jan, 1, 1922, p. 15: 
eaten garbage collected each morning and delivered as fertilizer. 


from 15 to 20 Ibs. of the feed per pig is not con- 


2,000 hogs consume 20 to 30 tons per day. Un- 


rive 
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that the piggery refuse was equivalent to 
at least 50 per cent of the weight of green 
sage, as shown by the data in Table 1. 
uantity of piggery refuse at Buffalo, 
54.8 per cent of the green garbage deliv- 
ered, corresponds moderately well with the 
percentages of piggery refuse produced in 
several other cities from which data have 
been published, as shown by Table 2. This 
approximate agreement with reterence to 
the quantity of piggery re fuse, it will be 
noted, does not apply equally well to the 
quantity of garbage delivered per hog. The 
data do not include quantities of garbage 
actually fed, which may account for some 
apparent discrepancies. 

The constituents of the refuse at Buffalo 
are indicated by the results of analyses in 


Table 3: 
TABLI ANALYSES OF PIGGERY REFUSE 


AT BUFFALO 
March February 


15, 1922 1, 1923 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Moisture f Refuse as Collected 75.44 
lankage* 
Grease 12.33 16.34 
Ammonia 3.01 
Bone pl f lime 2.28 8.39 
Pot 1.15 1,00 
Moi 7.70 7.69 


* Refuse after drying 

There were two bids for reclaiming the 
salable products from the green garbage 
and piggery refuse: one by extraction and 
drying with solvent, for the utilization of 
the grease and tankage; the other by dry- 
ing, utilizing the entire product for ferti- 
lizer base. 

The former is the Cobwell-Merz process, 
which, as applied to the green garbage, pro- 
vided for its partial drying in a direct-heat 
drier, followed by further dehydration and 
extraction with solvent. The proposal pro- 
vided for scrubbing the gases from the 
direct-heat drier and for their subsequent 
treatment with chlorine to remove odor. 
The second stage of the process was to be 
carried out in closed reducers with very 
little opportunity for the escape of objec- 
tionable gases. 

This bidder omitted the predrying in the 
case of piggery refuse, evidently because of 
uncertainty as to the success of such treat- 
ment and the difficulty of deodorizing these 
gases, which are believed to be more ob- 
jectionable than those from the predrying 
of green garbage. 

The other bidder provided drying in re- 
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ducers and condensation of the gases wit! 
water, the residual gases to be passe 
through the boiler fires. 

It was concluded that reduction wit! 
solvent was the most advantageous proces: 
for the treatment of green garbage and that 
simple drying was best in the case of the 
piggery refuse. Estimates of construc- 
tion cost and annual charges for plants hav- 
ing 200 tons daily capacity are given in 
Table 4: 

TABLE 4. ESTIMATE OF CONSTRUCTION 

COST AND ANNUAL CHARGES 


Piggery an 
Drying of 


Predrying, 
Dehydrating 


and Extrac Piggery 
tion with Sol Ref 
vent use 
Construction cost ......... $694,800 $677,700 
Net annual operating cost 
per ton (40,000 tons per 
Foor) : $0.16 $0.25 
Total net annual charges 
per ton (40,000 tons per 
year) expense ......... $1.42 $1.03 


The diversity of the proposals was so 
great that it was exceedingly difficult to 
adjust them to a common basis upon which 
they could be fairly compared. They were 
also so seriously lacking in definiteness, de- 
tails and specifications that the city was 
advised to reject all of them; to decide 
which of the several systems of disposal 
it wished to adopt (for which decision the 
comparison was adequate), and to then de- 
sign and properly specify the type of plant 
desired and take bids thereon. 

The investigation developed the fact that 
a 200-ton plant would be taxed to capacity 
at about the time it could be completed— 
a condition likely to lead to unsatisfactory 
performance in the near future. It was 
therefore recommended that the plant be 
enlarged 20 per cent to provide for growth 
within the next few years and before en- 
largement of plant could reasonably be ex- 
pected. 

The recommendations of the report were 
promptly transmitted to the City Council 
by the Commissioner of Public Works. 
Hearings were held, at which much opposi- 
tion to the continuance of a municipal pig- 
gery developed. Since that time several 
hearings have been held upon sites for 
some kind of disposal plant, and serious 
opposition has developed in the case of 
every site suggested. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—One of a series of papers pre 
pared for the annual convention of the American So- 
ciety for Municipal Improvements under the auspices 
of the Committee on Sewerage, Sanitation and Gar 
bage Disposal. 
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Lighting a City Viaduct 


The Ornamental Street-Lighting Installation on the McLemore Avenue Viaduct. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


By P. Y. 


N interesting example of up-to-date 
A practise in ornamental street light 

ing is the installation on the re- 
cently completed McLemore Avenue via 
duct in Memphis. The lighting of a rail- 
road viaduct must be planned with special 
consideration for such features as the con- 
venience of cleaning glassware, the cost of 
breakage renewals, and the efficiency of 


Danley 


with a 200-watt, 110-volt lamp. The de- 
sign of the bracket and pendant harmonizes 
with the architecture of the viaduct and 
adds greatly to its appearance by day and 
night. The pendant fixture is typical of 
modern thought in street lighting, in that 
it utilizes a large proportion of the light 
by means of a system of internal, parabolic 
reflectors placed above and below the lamp 


THE McLEMORE AVENUE VIADUCT, MEMPHIS, 
UNITS MOUNTED ON 


the unit. A consideration of these matters 
as well as the ornamental appearance de- 
sired led to the adoption of the type of 
bracket and the fixture shown. 

The installation consists of 24 colonial 
brackets, supporting octagonal Reflecto- 
Lux pendants, each pendant being equipped 


TENN., SHOWING BRACKET TYPE LIGHTING 
CONCRETE POLES 


directing the light through glassware of 
low absorption and confining it to useful 
directions. By means of such light con- 
trol, a fairly high intensity is obtained at 
points midway between units, and a reason 
ably uniform distribution is secured. Very 
little light is lost in the upper hemisphere 


u 
= 


where it serves no useful purpose. 

The glassware of the lantern consists of 
eight separate panels of vertically ribbed, 
clear glass, this particular glass having 
been selected because, by means of its ver- 
tical ribs, a horizontal spread is imparted 
to the light ray without interfering in any 
way with the distribution in the vertical 
plane. The advantage of the panelled 
glass is obvious: when breakage occurs, 
only one or, at most, two panels need be 
replaced, at an approximate cost of 10 
cents per panel. This compares very 
favorably, from the standpoint of main- 
tenance cost, with the well-known type of 
ornamental unit, which consists of a single 
piece of glass ranging in cost from $2 up- 
ward, and at the same time it is artistic 
and distinctive in appearance. 

The method of controlling the power 
supply for the viaduct circuit is of interest, 
as it is admirably suited to this type of in- 
stallation. The city streets are lighted by 
means of the usual high-voltage arc cir- 
cuit and, while it is desirable that the via- 
duct lights operate simultaneously with the 
other city lights, it is not practical to feed 
them from the high-voltage circuit. The 
system employed makes it possible to syn- 
chronize the bridge lights with the city 
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lights and at the same time use a low 
voltage circuit. A small distribution trans 
former installed at one end of the viaduc: 
delivers power to the viaduct circuit a 
110 volts. The primary of this trans 
former is controlled by means of a smal! 
remote-control oil switch actuated by a 
solenoid connected in series with the high 
voltage arc circuit. When the arc circuit 
is operating, the switch contacts are held 
in the closed position and the viaduct cir- 
cuit is supplied with power. When the arc 
circuit is dead, the switch contacts open by 
gravity and the viaduct transformer is dis 
connected from its 2,300-volt supply. The 
system operates entirely automatically and 
with greater accuracy and reliability than 
is possible with other methods commonly 
used for this purpose. 

The installation as a whole serves as an 
example of the results that can be accom- 
piished in reduced maintenance cost, effi- 
cient utilization of light, and artistic orna- 
mentation of city thoroughfares by close 
cooperation between city officials and 
manufacturers. The ornamental units 
were designed by William B. Fowler, City 
Engineer, with the cooperation of the II- 
luminating Engineering Bureau of the 
Westinghouse companies. 


Cost of Operation of Municipal Reduction Plant 


Installation of New Dryer Equipment Reduces Cost of Operation 


HE total amount of raw garbage received 

at the municipal reduction plant in Chi- 

cago in 1922 aggregated 104,073 tons, an 
increase of 3,339 tons over the receipts for the 
preceding year. Tecause of the installation of 
new dryer equipment, no garbage grease and 
very little garbage tankage were produced at 
the plant during the first five months of the 
year. From June 1 to December 31 the plant 
produced 3,118,640 pounds of garbage grease 


and 7,192 tons of garbage tankage, the sale of 
which, together with the revenue derived from 
the sale of rags, bones, scrap iron, etc., pro- 
duced the sum of $136,218. In addition to this 
amount, the inventory at the end of the year 
showed garbage grease and tankage to the ex- 
tent of $6,660. The expense of operation for 
the year 1922 amounted to $660,368.13. The 
net cost of the plant was therefore $530,856.63, 
as compared with a cost of $669,625.29 in 1921. 


Cost of Road Building Offset by Benefits 


VERY sound financial undertaking must 

guarantee to those who invest in it some 

sort of return. To the capitalist, that re- 
turn comes in the form of interest: to the 
laborer, it is in the form of wages. While in- 
vestment in road building does not bring to the 
taxpayer a return in the form of either interest 
or wages, it does bring to him certain benefits 
which, when expressed in value of dollars and 
cents, are equally as great as, and probably 
greater than, returns on his other private in- 
vestinents, such as mining and oil stock. that 


he may eagerly have purchased with the ex- 


ee of somehow becoming wealthy over- 
night. 

A few of the benefits derived from the ex- 
penditure of tax money in roads are as follows: 
decrease in cost of transportation of agricul- 
tural and manufactured products; saving of 
time in traveling from place to place; increase 
in volume of business created by tourists; in- 
crease of property value; and more equitable 
distribution of taxes throughout the state. 


Eprrortat. Note.—From a paper read before the 
Kentucky Highway Engineers’ Association by J. T. 


Madison, Office Engineer, Department of State Roads, 
Frankfort, Ky. 
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BUILDING THE 60-FOOT SPILLWAY OF THE ILION DAM 
The floor of the flume is paved with one-foot concrete blocks 
City of 10,000 Builds $50,000 Water 
System 
New Ilion Water System to Pay for Itself 
By Charles Martel Niles 
ELIEVING that an abundant supply deep ravine is being spanned by an earth 
B of pure water is the best fire and health and concrete dam 726 feet long and 80 
insurance for a municipality, the feet high, The dam will form a lake hold- 
Water Commissioners of Ilion, N. Y., are ing 150,000,000 gallons of water, which in- 
building a great storage reservoir high sures a five months’ supply for Ilion’s 10,- 
among the hills south of the village. A ooo inhabitants. The creek which feeds 
j 
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ONCE DURING THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE ILION DAM A CLOUDBUEST SENT SUCH A 
PLOW OF WATER THROUGH THE GORGE THAT IT THREATENED THE DESTRUCTION OF THE 
PARTIALLY COMPLETED WORK 
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reservoil derives its flow from springs. 
The dam is of earth, with a core wall 
A 60-foot 
spillway has been provided at the north end 


of concrete to prevent seepage. 


to take care of the overflow. The dam 
was made 404 feet thick at the base to 
withstand the pressure of 600,000 tons 
which the impounded water will exert. If 
it should seem desirable at some future 
time, the top of the dam can be raised a 
tew feet, thereby doubling the capacity of 
the reservoir. 

The core wall extends through the center 
of the dam for its entire length. It is set 
8 feet into the rocky floor and sides of 
the gorge. The limestone from the core 
wall trench was shattered with pavement 
breakers and removed by hand, as it was 
feared that blasting might open cracks in 
the rock, with consequent danger of leak- 
age. The core wall is 5 feet thick at the 
base, tapering to 2 feet at the top. Boulders 
averaging a foot in diameter were embedded 


in the concrete. During construction the 


SETTING THE 36-INCH EDDY VALVE ON THE 
BLOW-OFF AT THE VALVE CHAMBER oFr 
THE NEW DAM OF THE ILION, N. Y., WATER- 
WORKS 
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top of the concrete outlet chamber was 
kept 5 feet below the top of the core wall 
to take care of flood water, but even this 
precaution proved inadequate on one oc- 
casion, as illustrated. 

Fighty-two thousand cubic yards of 
earth were required to form the great bulk 
of the dam. Six inches of the old ground 
surface were removed first to insure a 
good bond with the new fill. The filling 
material was obtained from the reservoir 
basin and from the hillside at each end 
of the dam. The lower part of the fill was 
made by the hydraulic method. The mate- 
ria! was dumped from motor trucks at the 
edge of the ravine and a stream of water 
from a 3-inch pipe was used to wash the 
material down into the desired location. 
The upper part of the fill was carted into 
place, being deposited in layers 6 inches 
thick, watered and compacted with a heavy 
grooved-roller. 

Earth, small gravel and clay were used 
for the fill; large stones, sod and débris 
being rejected. The fill was kept at the 
same level on both sides of the core wall. 
The down-stream slope of the dam, which 
is 2 to I, is broken by two 10-foot berms. 
Open drains formed of 18-inch sewer pipe 
split lengthwise extend along the berms to 
prevent heavy rains or seepage from wash- 
ing away the fill. The up-stream face of 
the dam has a slope of 3 to 1. The upper 
half of this face will be protected by rip- 
rap a foot thick. 

Two parallel lines of cast-iron pipe rest- 
ing on a bed of concrete extend through 
the base of the dam. To prevent leakage, 
the pipe joints are encased in concrete cut- 
off walls a foot thick, 7 feet high and 10 
feet iong. The 36-inch discharge pipe has 
its intake at the up-stream toe of the dam 
and empties into the creek below the reser- 
voir. This will make it possible to drain 
the entire basin when necessary or to re- 
lieve the spillway partially in times of flood. 
The 24-inch feed pipe, which will supply 
the village, has its intake about half-way 
up the inner face of the dam. The object 
of this is to obtain the purer water in the 
upper part of the basin. The concrete in- 
take chambers are covered with racks made 
of 2- by 4-inch white oak. The flow of 
water through the pipes will be controlled 
by valves in a concrete gate chamber meas- 
uring 5 by 8 feet which rises through the 
center of the dam. 
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FOUNDATION OF THE GATE-HOUSE, SHOWING CUT-OFF WALLS AROUND JOINTS IN THE 


CAST IRON PIPE LEADING FROM THE GATE-HOUSE 


The crest of the concrete spillway is 6 
feet lower than the top of the dam. Below 
the dam the spillway narrows to a flume 
20 feet wide and 5 feet deep, which extends 
356 feet along the side of the gorge and 


discharges over a rocky wall into the creek. 


The floor of the spillway is paved with 
large concrete blocks a foot thick, the 
joints between the blocks being filled with 
elastic material. The flume has a descent 
of 33 feet. To break the force and velocity 
of the rushing water, three hydraulic drops 
or steps 18 inches high were made in the 
floor near the lower end. 

From the new dam the supply pipe will 
lead downward to a smaller storage reser- 
voir near the village. The water will be 
discharged through a group of 70 small 
nozzles, throwing a spray high into the 
air, After being aerated, the water will 
be filtered through 3 feet of selected sand 
and 8 inches of pea gravel. The sand will 
be taken out of the filters at regular inter- 
vals and washed under pressure. From the 
filters the water will pass into an under- 
ground clear-water basin with a capacity 
of 500,000 gallons, where it will be safe 
from contamination until drawn into the 
mains. The water is tested weekly by an 
expert chemist. A chlorination plant is 
kept in readiness to treat the water in case 
of emergency. The entire system is so con- 
structed that no pumping is necessary. 


Upon completion of the new reservoir, 
the system, which is owned entirely by the 
village, will have a value of over half a 
million dollars. It has not the 
payers of Ilion a single penny. Nor will 
any taxes be necessary to pay for the new 
reservoir now building. The money was 
berrowed on the cred't of the village, but 
both principal and interest will be paid from 
the water revenues. 


cost tax 


Considerable land has 
necessarily been acquired for the construc 
tion of reservoirs and protection of the 
watershed. Several thousand trees are 
planted on this land annually. It is ex 
pected that after thirty years the village 
will derive a handsome revenue the 
annual sales of lumber. 

Every year, water to the value of $10, 
000 is supplied free of 
hydrants, flushing sewers and sprinkling 
streets; for the village hall, public library, 
hospital, engine houses, schools, building 
construction, public fountains, cemeteries 
and automatic sprinklers in factories. 
Owners of private property are, of course, 
charged for the water they consume, but 
the rates are moderate and the service satis- 
factory. There is not a single unpaid or 
uncollected bill on the books of the Water 
Commission. Careful construction and wise 
management have given Ilion a good water 
system which is paying for itself and re- 
ducing taxes in the bargain. 


from 


charge for fire 
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N express train from a popular in- 
A land resort to New York is speeding 

through a region where Nature 
spreads before the eyes of the passengers 
one of her finest river, 
mountain, and woodland scenery. Sud- 
denly there is an abrupt jar, almost vio- 
ent enough to throw down any one who 
happens to be on his feet. It is followed 
at a brief interval by another shock, and 
the train is at a standstill. The call sounds 
through the cars: “Is there a doctor on 
board?” 3ut the emergency which 
promipted the summons is already over. In 
the middle of the highway a few yards dis- 
tant lies a twisted mass of metal, from 
which the train crew extricate the lifeless 
bodies of a man and a woman who only a 
few moments ago were in buoyant health 
and vigor. The corpses are quickly cov- 
ered by a sheet, from beneath which trickle 
small streams of blood. The blinds of the 
dining-car are lowered lest the sight pro- 
voke nausea among passengers just sitting 
down to their midday meal. 

From conductors and porters one soon 
picks up the outline of the story. The 
road by which the automobile was travel- 
ing runs for a considerable distance almost 
parallel to the railway track. and the train 
must have been clearly visible to its occu- 
pants. But some demon of foolhardiness 
must have inspired its driver with the 
ambition of challenging the express to a 
racing contest. With his own speedometer 
registering sixty miles an hour might he 
not hope to reach the crossing ahead of 
the locomotive? Indeed, he does reach it 
first, and he almost clears the danger-point 
—almost, but not quite. The engine strikes 
the rear wheel of the automobile and hurls 
the whole machine fifty feet along the 
highway. 

The scene just described is of such poign- 
ant tragedy as to haunt even the waking 
thoughts of the train passengers for many 
days afterward. The memory of that 
ghastly heap in the road comes back to 
them unbidden again and again. But an 
incident of this kind is so much a com- 
monplace of railway travel nowadays that 


panoramas of 


The Deadly Grade Crossing 


An Editorial from The Nation 


it has not even a newg value. The nex: 
morning it is recorded in the press of the 
district, but outside that area it finds n 
mention at all. It lacks that attribute of 
the exceptional which attracts the attention 
of the journalistic newsgatherer. It hap- 
pens to-day in New Hampshire. It will 
happen to-morrow in New Jersey and the 
day after in Illinois and so on through the 
calendar. For every day in the year, on 
an average, three persons are killed and 
twelve injured at grade crossings in the 
United States. 

De mortuis—yes, but only the plainest 
language befits such a mad freak if it is to 
serve aS a warning to the living. There 
may be rare occasions when a motorist is 
justified in taking great risks, but it is in- 
conceivable that on a country road with 
a grade crossing just ahead and a train in 
actual sight there can be any adequate rea- 
son for running an automobile at the 
speea of a fast express. The line is very 
thin that separates such conduct from 
suicide. It might easily bring with it man- 
slaughter also. And all for the satisfac- 
tion of a depraved sporting instinct and 
the saving of a few seconds on a holiday 
tour through a region so delightful that 
most travelers would wish to prolong 
rather than abbreviate their savoring of its 
charm! 

But granted the reasonable obligation to 
stop, look, and listen when approaching a 
grade crossing, a heavy responsibility lies 
upon the railroad companies for permit- 
ting the existence of so many points of 
danger. In England one seldom hears of 
a grade-crossing accident. The annual toll 
in the British Isles from this cause is 40 
killed and 16 injured, as against 1,259 
killed and 4,493 injured in the United 
States. The difference is not to be ex- 
plained by our greater railway mileage. 
The British railways carry over their 
shorter tracks half as many passengers 
again as the American, which must mean 
that the number of their train journeys is 
much greater in proportion to the length 
of tracks. The reason of so striking a con- 
trast is obvious to any American visitor 
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on his first railway or automobile journey 
in England. He will notice everywhere 
how the building of bridges has almost 
eliminated the grade crossing, and how, 
even where it is allowed to exist, the pre- 
caution is taken of providing a gate or bar 
operated by a neighboring signalman. In 
the United States, on the other hand, ac- 
cording to an estimate by the American 
Railway Association, there are no less than 
250,000 grade crossings—virtually one for 
every mile of track. Our railways, more- 
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over, afford in many places the spectacle 
of trains running through the streets of a 
city without the slightest fence to separate 
them from the ordinary traffic. When he 
was over here some years ago Arnold Ben- 
nett was amazed to see trains making their 
way in this fashion along the thoroughfares 
of Syracuse. That city, with a population 
of over 170,000, can still offer its foreign 
visitors a spectacle which would seem in- 
credible in Europe, even if presented on a 
movie film. 


Done About It? 


HE AMERICAN 

CITY reprints the 

foregoing edi- 
torial from The Nation 
in the hope that the re- 
sult may be to speed up 
in some measure the 
forces now working to 
reduce, and finally elimi- 
nate, tragedies at grade 
crossings. 

The American Rail- 
way Association has 
been endeavoring to im- 
press motorists with the 
folly of “taking a 
chance” at railroad 
crossings. The “Cross 
Crossings Cautiously” 
poster, here reproduced, 
is being used effectively in this educational 
work, in cooperation with the National 
Highway Protective Association, auto- 
mobile associations, churches, schools and 
many civic bodies. 

In New York State a Committee for the 
Elimination of Grade Crossings has been 
formed, with Richard H. Lee, President of 
the Automobile Club of New York, as 
Chairman. The committee’s program calls 
for the removal of the 8,000 grade cross- 
ings in the state at the rate of about 200 a 
year, the cost being estimated at $20,000,- 
000 annually. 

The Railway Age, in its issue of Novem- 
ber 3, 1923, published a tabulation of the 
laws of states and orders of commissions 
regulating the passage of automobiles 
across railroads. From this it appears that 
five states have gone so far as to require 
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all automobiles (with, in some cases, ex- 
ceptions) to be stopped before crossing a 
railroad at grade. But such laws are ob- 
viously impossible of general enforcement, 
and as someone has well said, “Horse- 
power under the hood is not so important 
as horse-sense behind the steering wheel.” 
As The Nation says, “A heavy respon- 
sibility rests upon the railroad companies 
for permitting the existence of so many 
points of danger.” But the process of 
eliminating 250,000 grade crossings 
throughout the United States will at the 
best be a very slow one. Among recent 
articles offering practical suggestions as to 
what can be done in the meanwhile, a 
paper on “The Grade Crossing Problem,” 
by A. R. Losh, U. S. District Engineer, in 
the North Carolina Highway Bulletin for 
October, 1923, is of exceptional value. 
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The Administration of the Street 
Pavement Within the Railroad Area 


By R. C. Cram 


Engineer, Surface Roadway, Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corporation 


Hitt electric street railway provides a 
service wh ch is vital to the commu- 
which the comfort, 
health and development of the 


nity and upon 


conven ence, 
community are dependent. 


is mutual, he 


The dependency 
wever, since the railway would 
dd not per- 
form a needed service of a character which 


soon go out of business if it 
deserved public patronage. 

Is the administration of street paving as 
generally performed by the railways in the 
car-track areas generally cons dered by the 
car rider or by the community as a part of 
the transportation 


franchises have been frequently contingen 
upon the performance of certain obliga 
tions in relation to the assumption of ex 
penses for the construction and maint 
nance of pavement in the street areas oc 
cupied by the railroad track  structur 
Such an obligation, as before stated, has 
been considered to be a form of taxation 
It will be seen that, unintentionally per 
haps, the railways were thus required als 
to enter upon and conduct a paving busi- 
ness or service which is entirely foreign t 
the conduct of the transportation business 
proper, and of 


service? It is 
doubtful if it is so 
recognized, as about 
the 
who would miss the 


only citizens 


railway pavement 
the 
own 


service are 


motorists, bus 
ers, truck 


and other operators 


owners 
of vehicles gener 
ally using the pub- 
lic streets. 


How the Duty of Ad- 
ministering Pave- 
ments Is Imposed 

The theory of 


The Street Railway View-Point 


The paving service is performed by 
the street railway company because it 
is a duty imposed by the city as an 
exercise of the taxing power for the 
benefit of the municipality. The obliga- 
tion to provide this form of service is 
a duty which is not dependent upon 
any conditions that the railway creates, 
such as interferences with the surface 
of the streets due to the presence of 
the tracks. This benefit of the munici- 
pality, together with the lesser paving 
taxes for railway street paving paid by 
abutting property owners, is had at 
the expense of the car riders, who 
equitably should pay only for railway 
transportation service. 


self this 
business 


paving 
does not 
produce any revenu 
but is, on the other 
hand, an added 0; 
erating expense not 
germane to the 
main business. It is 
indeed a 

and not an 
since the amount o/ 
the tax thus im 
posed may not lx 
determined in ad 
vance from year to 
year with any de- 
gree of accuracy. 


liability 


asset, 


government upon 

which this country has been developed is 
that the state should refra‘n from attempt- 
ing to enter upon business enterprises. This 
theory resulted in a policy of utilizing 
private capital and enterprise for the de- 
velopment of most industries which have 
come to be classed as public utilities. In 
such manner did the state avoid the prob- 
lems of development and financing and the 
particularly difficult problem of the opera- 
tion of such utilities. 

In following that theory or policy, the 
states have granted franchises to the rail- 
ways for the the business of 
transportation, grants of these 


conduct of 
and the 


New and Added Conditions Have Arisen 

The recent and rapid development of thx 
automobile as a means of transport has 
greatly increased the liability and expens« 
to the railway for the paving service, and 
it now happens that the railway must pri 
vide the pavement for its competitors, th: 
bus operators, as well as for the privat: 
motorists and truck owners to use. Thes« 
users pay very little for the use of streets 
in general and nothing for the use of rail 
way pavements. That the bus operator- 
and truck owners have not been pay n 
sufficiently for their use of pavements 11 
general, is shown by the fact that the state: 
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are now seeking to devise a form of taxa- 
tion which will require such vehicles to 
more nearly pay for the damage to pave 
ments which they are causing. Meanwhile 
the railways, as large general taxpayers, 
are contributing to the up-keep of pave- 
ments, not only on the railroad streets, but 
also upon all streets not having tracks. 

In so far as the railway areas are in- 
volved, the railways, through the paving 
obligation, are required to assume a quasi- 
governmental function which primarily is 
one belonging to the municipality, or the 
state, since the municipality is but an 
agency or creature of the state. The func- 
tion referred to is that of providing and 
maintaining the highways or streets. 


Divided Responsibility for Pavements 

The statutory allocation of the function 
or duty of providing pavements, between 
the railway and the municipality, divides 
the respons‘bility and renders the adminis- 
tration of pavements more difficult for each 
of these agencies charged with like duties 
in the same highways. Divided responsibil- 
ity for the successful administration of any 
enterprise leads to confusion and to at 
tempts to shift responsibilities from one 
party to the other. The extent of the pres- 
ent railway pavement obligation is not a 
small one, since the railway frequently 
paves and maintains as much as 56 per cent 
of the area in streets having tracks within 
a given municipality, and in some instances 
the railway pavemgnt area amounts to 10 
per cent of the entire paved area within a 
city. To that extent, the municipality does 
not have a direct control of the entire pave- 
ment administration within its boundaries. 

Such a state of affairs may hamper the 
municipality in the performance of its 
duty of administering pavements generally, 
due to the need for coordinating the rail- 
way efforts in the general paving program. 
Sut the railway is also hindered, since the 
pavement itself restricts the ability to make 
repairs to tracks and greatly adds to the 
cost thereof. The railway may further be 
hampered by the lack of funds through re- 
striction in the rates of fare, which do not 
provide sufficient income for diversion to 
this non-revenue-producing part of its ser 
vice. 


Time to Change the Conditions 
It is believed that the time has arrived 
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for us frankly to admit that the pavement 
of tracks in no way benefits either the rail 
way or the preponderating portion of the 
public which it serves. We do not think of 
requiring any other public utility to assume 
any burden of pavements as a part of ser 
vice, although they occupy the streets for 
gainful purposes of supplying needed set 
vices. It is only required that such utili 
ties restore pavements following the con 
struction and enlargement of mains and 
repairs thereto. That is the only respon- 
sibility which should now be required of 
the railways. We should continue to re 
quire them to replace or repair pavements 
which are removed or which become dam- 
aged or out of repair because of the pres 
ence or use of the tracks. This is not a 
very novel proposition, since the state of 
Connecticut has put an arrangement sub 
stantially like this into effect by recent 
legislative enactment. 


What Happens If We Change the 
Responsibility 

Let us assume for the moment that we 
have changed the railway paving obliga 
tion to the extent (1) that railways are not 
obliged to install original pavements: (2) 
that they are not required to undertake 
complete repavements ; and (3) that they are 
obliged only to repair pavements which have 
become damaged or out of repair as a re- 
sult of the presence and use of the tracks. 
If such a condition were to exist, we should 
still be confronted with certain problems, 
the principal ones being the construction 
of tracks which will admit of satisfactory 
pavement; which will not cause undue de 
terioration of the pavement therein or in 
adjacent parts of the street: and the de- 
termination of the responsibility for repair 
of defects where these occur as the result 
of the existence and use of the tracks. 

It is believed that the art or science of 
track construction has advanced to such an 
extent that tracks can now be built in streets 
which will not only permit the installation 
of satisfactory pavements but also will ad- 
mit the use of several district types of pav 
ing. It is also believed that such tracks, if 
built under the proper specifications and 
with expert supervision, will not act detri 
mentally to the pavement therein during the 
reasonable life expectancy of the pavement 
But it must be remembered that railway 
streets are usually busy arteries of vehicular 
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travel and that concentrated vehicular 
travel, if confined to railway areas by the 
combination of narrow streets and parked 
vehicles, will tend to cause excessive and 
rapid pavement wear. Such wear should 
not be attributed solely to the presence of 
tracks. 

It is believed that the determination of 
the responsibility for defects in pavement 
which are the result of existence and use 
of the tracks would not prove difficult, if 
the duty were assigned to engineers who 
are conversant with tracks and pavements, 
and means could readily be set up for the 
settlement of differences of opinion by a 
third party, representing the public, such as 
the Public Service Commission. 


If the Present Situation Is to Continue 


If, on the other hand, the existing statutes 
governing street railway pavements are to 
prevail, it means in effect that the railways 
are to continue as the gatherers of a special 
and excessive tax from one class of people, 
the car riders, who must thus contribute to 
the provision of pavements for the auto- 
mobiles to use. And if it is to continue, 
there should be no restriction upon the rail- 
way which will prevent passing this tax 
along to the car rider, just as the increase 
in the cost of coal is passed on to the house- 


holder. 


Coordination of Track and Pavement 


It will be conceded that the proper ad- 
ministration of pavement within the rail- 
road area is contingent upon the proper co- 
ordination of two distinct structures—the 
track structure and the pavement structure. 
That such a coordination may obtain, it is 
necessary that there be a clear understand- 
ing of the functions of the two structures. 
The function of the track structure is 
primarily that of furnishing a means for 
the support and passage of railway cars. 
In this respect the street railway track does 
not differ from the steam railroad track. 
In minor respects it may differ, but the 
principal difference is one of location 
rather than of structure. The factor of 
location, generally in streets, imposes sev- 
eral requirements which the steam railroad 
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track does not have to meet, the principal 
one of which is that of adaptability to in- 
stallation of pavements. 

The function of the pavement as a struc- 
ture is primarily that of furnishing a means 
for the support and passage of vehicular 
traffic. A pavement is a pavement no mat 
ter where located, and its location ordi- 
narily has but little influence upon the de- 
sign of the pavement structure, excepting 
when the location happens to be within the 
confines of, or adjacent to, a track struc- 
ture. It is only when the factor of location 
occurs in a combined track and pavement 
structure that we have any unusual prob- 
lems arising as to what should be the na- 
ture not only of the combined structure, 
but also of the individual parts which are so 
combined. 

The track naturally is an elastic structure, 
and when it is to be used in a street and to 
contain a pavement structure, its elastic 
qualities require greater control, but it is 
believed that such control should not be 
carried to the extent of attempting to pro- 
vide an absolutely rigid structure. Suffi- 
cient rigidity should be provided, however, 
to prevent movements which will be detri- 
mental to the pavement structure. The 
pavement structure should be one which 
will not be unduly influenced by slight 
vibratory movements, and means for pre- 
venting water from damaging either the 
pavement or the track should be provided. 

The most critical attention to details of 
design and inspection of installation of both 
track and pavement structure is essential in 
order to secure the desired combination 
structure. This extends to the same con- 
sideration of the details of the pavement 
structure for the entire street surface be- 
tween curb lines, and the railroad streets 
and pavements should be designed specifi- 
cally for the railroad traffic. The Ameri- 
can Electric Railway Association and the 
American Society for Municipal Improve- 
ments have jointly formulated a specifica- 
tion for tracks in paved streets, which 
should be of great assistance in securing 
proper track and track pavements. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—Abstract of a paper read be- 
fore the Governmental Research Conference, Wash 
ington, D. C., November 16, 1923, under the auspices 
of the National Municipal League. 


Every community is to be judged by the quality of leadership it will accept. 
—James Russell Lowell. 
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Forward Steps in City and County 


Water Company Presents Fire- 
Fighting Equipment to City 

Suetey, Onio.—Through the public- 
spirited generosity of the Shelby Water 
Company, a few weeks ago, the fire-fight- 
ing facilities of Shelby were more than 
doubled without cost to the city. For the 
last-thirteen years this small city has de- 
pended on a single piece of fire apparatus 
which has given excellent service—an 
American-LaFrance combination chemical 
and hose car. It was frequently found, 
however, that the ordinary pressure in the 
hydrants was not sufficient to provide the 
volume of water necessary for the depart- 
ment, and this in turn necessitated boosting 
up the pressure at the water-works pump- 
ing-station. This meant a sudden strain 
upon the entire distribution system of the 
city, not only upon the mains, but also 
upon the individual services, and the plumb- 
ing in the buildings. 

This handicap has now been overcome 
by the gift to the city, through President 
R. P. Bricker of the Shelby Water Com- 
pany, of a fine triple combination chemical, 
hose and pumper. This apparatus provides 
direct pressure at the point where it is 
most needed—at the scene of the fire—and 


it can also pump from any available lake, 
pond or stream. The new triple combina- 
tion was built bythe Prospect Manufactur- 
ing Company, the motive power being a Red 
Seal Continental engine. 

Since the receipt of the combination 
pumper, the older piece of apparatus has 
been thoroughly overhauled, and Shelby 
now has a feeling of exceptional security 
in case of fire in any part of the city. 

W. J. FULTON, 
Fire Chief. 
Aged Women Have Fine Home 
Through Cooperation of Women’s 
Clubs and County Supervisors 

SAN BERNARDINO, CALIF—The Monte 
Vista Home for Aged Women has been 
established in San Bernardino through the 
cooperation of the San Bernardino County 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and the 
County Board of Supervisors. The need 
for some means of caring for the depen 
dent aged women in the county has been 
realized for some time, but no adequate pro- 
vision has ever been made for this particu- 
lar work by the state or county charity 
organizations. When the matter came to 
the attention of the County Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the members decided to at- 
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THE MONTE VISTA HOME FOR AGED WOMEN, BERNARDINO, CALIF. 


temp: to solve the problem. A committee 
representing the various clubs attended a 
meeting of the Board of Supervisors and 
made the proposition that if the Board 
would build a suitable home and provide for 
its up-keep, the club members would fur- 
nish it, each club undertaking the care of 
a single room or section of the building. 
This proposal met with the approval of 
the Board, and a home large enough to ac- 
commodate fifty persons was constructed 
and is now in operation. 

The occupants of the home, who must 
he residents of San Bernardino County, are 
for the most part pioneers—women who 
have spent the best years of their lives in 
helping to build up this section of the coun- 
try, and who through some misfortune are 
now in need of help and maintenance. If 
any woman admitted to the Monte Vista 
Home possesses a small personal fund, the 
money is placed in a trust fund for the 
Home, but this is rarely the case, since the 
Home is primarily intended for those who 
are absolutely dependent. 

The furnishings provided by the women’s 


1 


clubs are all new and up to a certain stand 
ard set by the County Welfare Board. The 
living-room, which is exceptionally attrac- 
tive, was furnished by the women members 
of the Catholic, Christian Science, Presby 
terian, Methodist and Unitarian societies. 
The clubs, in addition to furnishing the 
rooms, consider the occupants of their re- 
spective rooms as their wards and do every- 
thing possible to make the women comfort- 
able and happy. 
NELLIE WESTLAND SUESS. 

President, San Bernardino County Welfare Board. 


A Fountain That Became 
a Traffic Guide 


Ortrawa, abandoned fountain 
owned by the city of Ottawa has been 
transformed into the unusual type of traf- 
fic guide shown in the accompanying illus- 
trations. This fountain was donated to th 
city a number of years ago, at a time when 
automobiles were somewhat of a curiosity 
and served as a watering-trough on one of 


ONCE A FOUNTAIN. NOW A TRAFFIC GUIDE, 
OTTAWA, ILL, 
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and the lower side lights 
red. It now stands as an 
ornamental traffic warn 
ing at the head of one of 
the boulevards of the city. 
Previous to the erection 
of this new guide the ap- 
proach to the boulevard 
was considered a danger 
Ous one, as there were no 
lights whatsoever on this 
particular corner. The 
idea was original with 
Harry Bellrose, Commis 
sioner of Water and 
Lights of this city, and 
was carried out under his 


rat } ] Grover, Uttawa 


WHERE THE TRAFFIC GUIDE STANDS, ON 


the prominent streets of Ottawa. Within 
recent years, however, the need for a water- 
ing-trough gave place to the demand for 
“free air” stations, and the fountain was 
finally dismantled and abandoned. 

To-day the fountain is again occupying 
a position of usefulness—though not, it is 
true, the one for which it was originally 
intended. It has been wired for electricity 
and lights have been installed. The top 
light is white, the upper side lights green, 


supervision. 
THE BOULEVARD s F. A. BOYLE, 


Superintendent of Streets. 


The First Capital of Texas 
Celebrates Its Centennial 

CotumBus, Texas.—The one hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of Columbus, 
the first capital of Texas, was recently 
celebrated by an elaborate program of 
festivities, including one of the most bril- 
liant pageants ever staged by so small a 
community in the state. 

The centennial celebration was formally 
opened at noon upon the arrival of Gov 


COLUMBUS, THE FIRST CAPITAL OF TEXAS, AS IT NOW APPEARS 
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ernor Neff and his party, who were wel- 
comed by a salute from seventeen guns 
fired by a detachment of the United States 
Army brought to Columbus to take part in 
the event. Later in the afternoon over two 
thousand people gathered in the courtyard 
to hear addresses by the Governor and other 
prominent visitors. Between the addresses, 
exhibition drills were given by the Arabia 
Shrine Patrol—the patrol which recently 
drilled before the President and won the 
distinction of being the best drilled patrol 
in the country. In the evening the throng 
assembled in the park, where tables were 
laid with a plentiful repast. Then followed 
the pageant, “Conquering the Wilderness,” 
which depicted the high lights of Texas 
history under six flags, from the landing of 
La Salle in 1685 to the return of peace after 
the World War in 1918. An audience of 
between five and six thousand people were 
seated on the grand stand, which had been 
erected for the occasion. 

As a prelude to the pageant, at the sound 
of a bugle, the cover of an immense book 
labeled “Texas History” opened, and out of 
it stepped a maiden representing the “Spirit 
of Texas,” who introduced the theme. The 
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pageant required a cast of more than so 
characters and was presented on a stag 
210 feet in length and 175 feet in depth 
In the final scene the complete cast 
assembled on the stage, and the celebration 
closed with the singing of “America” by 
the entire assembly. 

B. H 


County 


FABER, 


Engineer. 


Fire Fighters Not Daunted by 
Exposure and Danger 

Davenport, Iowa.—While prompt and 
efficient response to fire alarms, regardless 
of weather conditions, is expected of every 
fire department, the readers of THE Amer 
1cAN City may be interested in the accom- 
panying pictures of a fire which entailed 
more than ordinary exposure and danger. 

This fire last winter at the First National 
Bank building in Davenport was started by 
the short circuiting of electric wires on the 
second floor. The building having a frame 
interior, the fire traveled rapidly up inside 
the walls to the attic and then mushroomed, 
and was not discovered until it went 
through the roof at1 A. M. The wind was 
blowing about 22 to 25 miles an hour at 


MOTOR EQUIPMENT THAT SUCCESSPULLY FOUGHT IN ZERO TEMPERATURE THE FIRST 
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ICE-COVERED BANK BUILDING, DAVENPORT, 
IOWA, AFTER THE FIRE 


the time. Thirty-five firemen were soon at 
work, with three pumps supplying water 
to two turret pipes and four lines of hose, 
two lines being used on the outside and 
two running up the stairways on the inside. 
By fast work the firemen succeeded in pre- 
venting the fire from spreading to any of 
the surrounding buildings. The total loss 
to the bank building and contents amounted 
to but $45,000, a large percentage of which 
was due to damage by water. 

In commenting on the credit due the men 
of the fire-fighting force in responding 
faithfully to alarms regardless of tempera- 
ture and weather, The Mack Bulldog said 
in a recent issue: 

“It is seldom that the men engaged in fire- 
fighting service have had to endure such ex- 
posure and danger as prevailed at the first 
National Bank fire in Davenport, Iowa. On 
this occasion the elements seemed to have con- 
spired to do their utmost to overcome the efforts 
of mere man. Fire and zero temperature, the 
unholy allies, were for a time masters of the 
situation, but in the end the old fighting spirit, 
hacked by modern equipment, was able to crawl 
up on top of the situation and hold its position. 

“To those thoughtless souls who say ‘pretty 
soft’ when they see the fireman tilted back in 
his easy chair against the engine house door- 
sill, shirt sleeves rolled to the elbow, apparently 
intent upon nothing in particular, or per 
chance see him playing the strenuous game of 
handball in an effort to keep physically fit and 
at the same time thoroughly enjoying the keen 
competition of the game, it is suggested that 
some winter night, as a pastime when the icy 
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wind is beating the sleet against the window- 
pane with cutting force, the critic spring from 
between his warm blankets, jump into his 
clothes, and rush out into the night at the 
sound of the alarm prepared to meet any 
emergency. 


PETER DENGER, 


Chief of Davenport Fire Department 


Community Control of 
Local Coal Supply 

Huntincton, Utan.—In the last two 
years ot its existence, the Huntington Coal 
Association has amply proved the advan- 
tages of organization to the citizens of a 


community. The Association 


was formed 
in the fall of 1921, when a lease was 
secured from the Federal Government on 


a small unit of coal land which the citizens 
of the town wished to operate as a com 
munity coal mine. The lease as granted 
constitutes, so far as known, the first and 
only one of its kind ever issued by the 
United States Government. It is optional 
for a period of twenty-five years, the pro- 
visions of the permit requiring its renewal 
biennially. This concession can be main 
tained as long as the stipulated conditions 
are complied with. These are not rigid, 
but very liberal. The operation of the mine 
must be in accordance with Federal laws 
regulating the operation of mining proper- 
ties—looking to the safety of the miners, 
the elimination of inefficient mining 
methods, etc. It has been approved by the 
state coal mine inspector. 

The mine must be operated on a non 
commercial, non-profit basis; its sole pur 
pose being to provide fuel for domestic use 
at the minimum cost, no charge to be made 
above that needed for the actual operation 
of the property. By this provision, hun- 
dreds of dollars have been saved to retail 
buyers, besides giving them the advantage 
of controlling their own fuel supply. 

A few figures are submitted to show what 
a saving has been effected by this com- 
munity enterprise: The first year 824 tons 
of coal were sold at $2 per ton, cutting 
the price formerly paid at company mines 
by half, the established charge having been 
$4. The second year 778 tons were sold at 
$2.50 per ton; and for the first six weeks 
of the present season, beginning Septem 
ber 19, the sales were 250 tons at $2.50 
per ton. Thus, over $3,000 has been saved 
to the 178 members of the Association in 
a little more than two operating seasons, 
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which includes, for full-time capacity, only 
the six coldest months. Should business 


continue in the present ratio, this season’s 
cutput will approximate 1,000 tons. 
Membership, production, and sales are 
constantly on the increase, and if expecta- 
tions are realized, most of the Association's 
have been elimi 


financial obligations will 


nated at the end of the present coal season 


The biggest part of this debt 1s owed to 
individual members for contributed labor 
and material, re presenting the initial cost 
of putting the property in operation. These 
claims, of varying amounts, are being 
liquidated periodically, as treasury funds 
vermit, in the form of cash divide nds. 


The Association is therefore nearing a 
debt-free basis and when unencumbered it 
will be in a position to sell its members coal 
at a much lower cost than has been possible 
heretofore. The 1S equipped with 
every facility contributing to the highest 
and 


mine 


efficiency and economy of operation, 
with these improvements as assets, repre- 
senting a total expenditure of approxi- 
mately $7,000, the Association will be able 
to reduce the retail coal price to the mere 
cost of digging and maintenance. With 
the mine’s present up-to-date methods, this 
averages a little more than $1 per ton, the 
balance of the purchasing price being used 
to place the property in a condition of high- 
est operative efficiency, 

The Association is fortunate in the mine's 
location, which is about 100 feet up from 
the canyon bottom, just high enough to per 
There 


fore no expensive tipple or tramway struc- 


mit of an excellent loading chute. 


tures were necessary for the operation of 
the property. Furthermore, the short 12- 
mile distance from town makes one-day 
haulage trips easy, with the 
elimination of the usual transportation and 
reload charges. 


consequent 


LAMONT TOHNSON, 


Secretary, Huntington Commercial Club. 
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Metropolitan Planning in Minnesota 

Sr. Paut, Minn.—Plans are now under 
way for the organization of a Metropolitan 
Planning Commission to provide for the 
orderly physical development of St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and the surrounding 
these two cities. 

The first steps towards the organization 
of this Metropolitan Planning Commission 
were taken by the Northwestern Section of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers. 
\t a dinner meeting last September this 
body presented the need for a 
planning commission to a group of citizens 


areas 


re gional 


composed of the presidents of the civic and 
Paul and 
the chairmen of the city and 
county planning boards; chairmen of the 
sections of the Institute of Archi- 
tects, and the presidents of the local real 
The idea [ 
ably received, and in December a meeting 
held of duly elected delegates from 
each of the organizations represented at 
the previous meeting. This resulted in the 
formation of two committees, one to de- 
termine the form or organization for the 
proposed Metropolitan Planning Commis- 
sion and the other to make a study of the 
region and report back on a tentative 
boundary line for the Metropolitan District. 
The present plan is to appoint a self- 
organized Metropolitan Planning Commis- 


commercial associations of St. 


Minneapolis ; 
local 


estate boards. Was very tavor 


was 


sion, and later to take steps towards secur- 
ing a state enabling act to legalize the body. 

Some of the problems which the proposed 
Commission expects to handle are sewage 
disposal; joint garbage disposal for the 
two cities; conservation of the lakes and 
control of drainage within the Metropoli- 
tan District; a study of the future water- 
supply; extension of the present park sys 
tem, forest preserves, etc., and a study of 
the transportation systems. 

GEORGE H. HERROLD, 


Metropolitan Planning Commission. 


Acting Chairman, 


reading in each issue. 


INDEXES TO THE AMERICAN CITY 
The attention of readers is called to the new method of indexing recently adopted, 
by which the contents of the magazine are indexed by subject classifications each month— 
a more convenient method for ready reference than the usual table of contents. 
monthly index appears on the right-hand page immediately preceding the first page of 


There is also published in January and July of each year a Semi-Annual Index of 
eight pages, in which all articles published in THe American Crry during the preceding 
six months are classified by subjects, cities and authors. A copy of this index will be mailed 
free of charge to any subscriber on application. 
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County Adopts “Pay-as-You-Pave” 
Policy 


Many Advantages Claimed for This Method of Financing Concrete Roads 


HE first and major advantage claimed 
for the “pay-as-you-pave” plan is that 
it reduces the cost of construction 

of concrete roads at least 50 per cent. Con- 
crete roads in California cost about $25,000 
a mile cash, or, if built by a 40-year, 5 per 
cent bond issue, $51,275 per mile. This 
method of paying for roads is receiving a 
three-year trial in San Diego County, 
Calif., which is paving ten miles of roads 
each year for three years to try out the 
scheme which was devised by George 
Heston, County Treasurer. Since the 
adoption of this plan early in 1923, the 
Poway Grade Highway has been completed 
and the plan has been found to work exactly 
as predicted. 


Saving Interest on Bonds 


According to an outline of the system in 
the Christian Science Monitor, the plan is 
based on the conclusion that it is better 
business to increase the tax rates for the 
purpose of obtaining funds for highway 
building than to increase the taxes for in- 
terest on a paving bond issue, since the 
ultimate cost of the improvement under 
the increased tax rates will be approxi- 
mately one-half of that under the bond is- 
sue. This tax rate also takes care of the 
maintenance of the highways when they are 
paved. The bond issue does not do this. 
The Heston plan releases future genera- 
tions from the burden of paying for bonds 
the receipts of which were used for build- 
ing roads that have been worn out and re- 
built by the time the bonds are paid. 

San Diego County, outside the corporate 
limits of the city, has 174.4 miles of paved 
roads, with 57 miles more to be completed 
under present plans. Approximately 30 
miles will be paved and: paid for in three 
years under the Heston plan. By using 
longer units of time—say 5, I0 or I5 years 
—the cost a mile can be further reduced 
by uniform construction of I0, 20, 30, or 
any other fixed number of miles a year. 
The Poway Grade, 30 miles northeast of 
San Diego city, is the first section to be 


built under the “pay-as-you-pave” plan. It 
is of 5-inch concrete in the center, with 8 
inches on the side, so as to withstand heavy 
traffic along the edges of the road. The 
highway is 20 feet wide, and is in every 
way standard, yet it cost, complete and 
paid for, only $25,000 a mile, compared with 
$51,275 a mile, the cost of other similarly 
paved highways, built under the bond issue 
plan in San Diego and other counties. 

San Diego, like all other California coun- 
ties, receives annually a share of the fees 
paid into the state for automobile licenses. 
In this instance, the county’s income from 
these fees last year was $125,000 and it is 
increasing every year. Twenty cents in the 
tax rate for roads, the figure decided on by 
the Supervisors, will raise $160,000, mak- 
ing a total of $285,000 a year with which 
to pay for the highways as paved. Out of 
this, the Supervisors are allowed $35,000 
a year for maintenance, and have placed 
the cost of paving at $25,000 a mile, the 
admitted net cost under the bond issue plan, 
but not the total cost, as will be shown in 
a moment. At this figure the $250,000 re- 
maining in the fund after the $35,000 for 
maintenance has been deducted, will pay 
for 10 miles of the best improved and paved 
highway a year—and the highway will be 
paid for at the end of the year. Five years 
of this means 50 miles of paved highway, 
paid in full, and with its maintenance paid 
for as well. 

Before adopting this new and revolu- 
tionary method of road financing, the Board 
of Supervisors worked out the following 
comparative table of costs of 50 miles of 
paved highway under the bond issue plan 
and under the Heston “pay-as-you-pave” 
plan: 

BOND-ISSUE METHOD 
Cost of 50 miles of paved roads under the bond- 


issue plan, the $1,250,000 bonds to run 40 years at 5 
per cent, the usual rate: 


Year Principal Interest Tax Rate 

$31,250 $62,500 12%e, 

Second ...... 31,250 60,937 12% 

31,250 59,375 10 

31,250 57,813 10 

$1,250 56,250 10 
156,250 296,875 


35 


93,750 996,875 
1,250,000 1,293,750 
Interest .. 1,293,750 
Election 2 


Fifty miles, cost a mile 
Maintenance extra 


“PAY-AS-YOU-PAVE” METHOD 
Cost a mile of paved road under the “pay-as-you 
pave” plan, including maintenance 
Source Income 
First year auto tax......... $125 
First year direct tax l 
Second year auto tax.. l 
Second year direct tax 160,000 20 
l 


Tax Rate 


60,000 20c. 


Third year auto tax 
Third year direct tax 


),000 18 
Fourth year auto tax : 


Fourth year direct tax 000 18 

Fifth year auto tax.. 100 

Fifth year direct tax 135,000 17 
$1,425,000 

Less maintenance »,000 

$1,250,000 


Maintenance includex 


These two tables, which have been proved 
to be accurate, in practise as well as in 
theory, give the taxpayer, whether he be in 
San Diego County or elsewhere, something 
to think about. Instead of ultimately pay- 
ing out more than $50,000 a mile for his 
highway, he is paying $25,000 and paying 
it right now, with an actual maximum in- 
crease in his tax rate over the bond-issue 
rate of 7% cents. It will be noted that 
on the bond-issue side of the above com 
parison more money is paid out for interest 
on the bonds than in actual highway build 


Force Account Paving in St. 


Commissioner of Public Works, St. Paul, 

Minn., for the year ending December 31, 
1922, contains some detailed figures on paving 
laid by force account during that year which 
are of particular interest. 

In the paving of Hague Avenue from Lex- 
ington to Syndicate Avenues, a 5-inch concrete 
foundation was laid with a 3-inch asphalt wear- 
ing surface. The road was 30 feet wide and 
1,956 feet long. The cost of cement was $2.60 
per barrel; sand, $1.50 per cubic yard: broken 
stone, $2.60 per cubic yard; asphaltic cement, 
$19.95 per ton; fine sand, $1.80 per cubic yard, 
and binder stone, $2.47 per ton. The cost of 
preparing the road-bed was 31.59 cents per 
square yard; the concrete foundation cost 
$1.0723 per square yard; the wearing surface, 
93.82 cents per square yard; miscellaneous ex- 
penises, 33.37 cents per square yard; making the 
net cost of the paving $2.66 per square yard, 
or a total of $17,900.56. Additional items were: 
$404.68 for drainage; $533.27 for concrete 


T Annual Report of William J. Peter, 
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ing. That is to say, for every dollar which 
the taxpayer puts into road building, he 
also takes $1.05 out of his pocket and hands 
it over for interest and for the cost of the 
election whereby he voted himself into a 
debt whose interest is greater than its prin- 
cipal. 

San Diego County has a road problem 
somewhat different from those of the other 
counties of California, since a part of these 
roads are built or will be built through the 
barren desert connecting the fertile Im- 
perial Valley with the coast; part through 
the mountains, part through rolling hills, 
part in sloping valieys, and part on the 
sandy foundation of the immediate shore 
of the sea, where the cost of permanent, 
adequate construction is higher than in 
other sections. 

Construction tests have proved, however. 
that the average cost throughout the 
county will be $25,000 a mile for paved 
highway, 20 feet wide, concrete 5 inches 
thick in the center and 8 inches on the 
edges. On the desert, where the subsoil 
is hard and building materials plentiful, and 
in the mountains, where the road often fol- 
lows the bed-rock for many miles, the cost 
will be considerably below this average fig- 
ure, while in the rolling foothills and the 
valleys it will about maintain the average, 
so that paved highways throughout the 
county may be built at this rate. 

Note.—The front cover of this issue of Tue AMERI 
can City shows one of San Diego County's “paved-and 


pal l-for” roads, 


Paul, Minn., During 1922 


curb; $906.52 for water and sewer connections : 
making the total cost of the job $19,835.03. 
Asphaltic concrete was laid on Otis Avenue 
from Marshall to Dayton Avenues, where a 
dirt foundation was removed and a 5-inch con- 
crete foundation laid with a 3-inch wearing 
surface of asphaltic concrete. The street was 
30 feet wide and 535 feet long. The cost for 
foundation materials on this job was: cement, 
$3.15 per barrel; sand, $1.50 per cubic yard ; 
broken stone, $2.60 per cubic yard; gravel, 
$2.85 per cubic yard. The asphaltic cement for 
the wearing surface cost $22.00 per ton, the trap 
rock $2.47 per cubic yard, and limestone dust 
$3.13 per ton. The cost per square yard for 
preparing the road-bed was 46.83 cents: con- 
crete foundation, $1.2933: wearing surface, 
$1.0168; miscellaneous charges, 53.13 cents: net 
cost, $3.3007; making the cost of the paving 
$5,880.01. Additional items were: $108.80 for 
drainage; $824.21 for the concrete curb: 
$1,076.86 for water and sewer connections ; 
making the total cost of the job $7,889.88 
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THE MAIN SEWAGE TREATMENT PLANT AT ROCHESTER, KNOWN AS THE IRONDEQUO 


IT 
PLANT 


The Sewage Treatment Plants of 
Rochester. New York 


By John F. Skinner 


Deputy City Engineer, Rochester, N. Y. 


HE city of Rochester is served 
effectively by three sewage treat- 
ment plants, known as the Iron- 
dequoit or main sewage disposal plant, the 
Charlotte plant, and the Brighton plant. 
Each of these has features of particular 
interest and will be described separately. 


The Irondequoit Plant 

This plant was constructed in 1915-1917 
and at present receives the combined 
sewage of about 12,200 acres of territory 
with a population of approximately 250,- 
000. The territory may be increased so 
that the population ultimately served may 
hecome 400,000. There is ample room for 
enlarging the plant to handle this ultimate 
contributory population. 

The plant consists of coarse racks or 
screens, detritus chambers, mechanically 
operated Reinsch-Wurl screens, Imhoff 
tanks and sludge beds, and a power-house 
operated by the effluent of the tanks under 
a 45-foot head. A 66-inch lock-bar steel 
effluent pipe about 9,000 feet long ter- 
minates 7,000 feet from the shore in 50 
feet of water at a submerged crib in Lake 
Ontario. The coarse screens are placed 
where the intercepting sewer enters the 
detritus chambers. These consist of flat 
steel bars %-inch thick spaced 3% inches 
in centers. There are six parallel detritus 
chambers controlled by sluice-gates. Each 


chamber is 90 feet long and 10 feet wide, 
with a flat bottom 3 feet below the inlet 


of the inlet sewer. One or two of these 
chambers are normally used, but four are 
put into service during storms. 

Grit builds up in these chambers to about 
3 feet in depth, beginning near the up- 
stream end. When a chamber is filled to 
the down-stream end, the flow is shifted to 
another chamber and the grit is removed 
by a clam-shell dredge without dewatering 
the chamber. 

Down-stream from the detritus chambers 
are emplacements for six Reinsch-Wurl 
screens. Four of these have been installed. 
The screen discs are 12 feet in diameter 
and inclined 30 degrees to the horizontal. 
The installation is overhung from a bridge, 
so that there are no submerged bearings. 
Two screens have slots % x 2 inches, and 
one has slots 1/16 x 2 inches formed by 
slotting bronze plates. The fourth screen 
has recently been equipped with steel plates 
with %-inch circular perforations. Screen- 
ings are brushed automatically from the 
plates to a belt conveyor, whence they drop 
into an industrial railway car. 

Seyond the screen house two influent 
channels are provided, one of which con- 
ducts the screened sewage to the ten Imhoff 
tanks now installed. The other channel 
is provided for future similar installation 
on the other side. Parallel to the influent 
channels and outside of them are the 
effluent channels, which receive the dis- 
charge from the Imhoff tanks. 

The Imhoff tanks may eventually be 
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THE CHARLOTTE SEWAGE DISPOSAL PLANT AT ROCHESTER 


twenty in number. Ten were originally 
built in five separate units. [ach tank is 
rectangular in plan, 35 x 116 feet, with 
total depth of 40 feet. The depth of water 
is about 34 feet. There are three sludge 
hoppers 35 feet square in each tank. 
Sludge space above the hopper and below 
a plane 2 feet beneath the slots amounts to 
2 cubic feet per capita for 20,000 people per 
tank. 

The settling chambers, of which there 
are two to each tank, are 10 feet wide and 
10 feet 6 inches deep from the water sur 
face to the slots. There are three gas 
slots, the center one 3 feet 6 inches wide, 
and those on the sides 2 feet 6 inches wide. 
The flow through the tanks is reversed by 
operating sluice-gates in the influent and 
effluent connecting channels. An 8-inch 
sludge pipe from the bottom of each hopper 
permits the discharge of sludge under about 
a 6-foot head into a round-bottom open 
channel extending the length of the tank 
in the center of each double unit. This 
channel is continued beyond the tank, across 
four lines of sludge beds with gates on each 
side, so that each channel may serve eight 
sludge beds, 

There are 40 sludge beds, 44 feet square, 
underdrained and arranged in four parallel 
rows. The sludge is removed and trans- 
ported in industrial railway cars operating 
in two subways between the rows of beds. 
An electric gantry crane spans the sub- 


way in which the cars run. In the removal 
of the sludge this crane raises the body of 
the industrial car from its truck and places 
it upon the bed. The dried sludge is then 
shoveled into the car with stone forks, after 
which the loaded body is replaced by the 
crane, and the train of cars is hauled out 
by a storage battery locomotive. 

Upon leaving the effluent channel from 
the Imhoff tanks, a portion of the effluent 
passes through a 48-inch lock-bar steel pipe 
to the power-house, where two 75-kilowatt 
hydroelectric units generate power for 
lighting, for the operation of the gantry 
crane, and for supplying the charging 
board for the storage battery locomotives. 
Surplus effluent not required for the 
power-house overflows into the 66-inch 
lock-bar steel pipe, which also receives the 
tail water from the wheels, and is then 
conducted to Lake Ontario. 


The Charlotte Plant 

This plant serves a territory of 693 acres 
with a possible addition of 269 acres, mak- 
ing an ultimate territory of 962 acres, of 
which about 800 are habitable. The popu- 
lation consists of the inhabitants of the 
former village of Charlotte with its per- 
manent population of merchants and retired 
farmers, together with the employees of 
the railroad and iron works and a few 
fishermen and sailors. There is also an 
outlying garden district, and the lake shore 


is 
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is lined with cottages which shelter a con- 
siderable summer population. As_ this 
property is being improved, many of the 
summer cottages are being adapted to year- 
round residence and, as the territory 
builds up, the proportion of vacant houses 
in the winter will decrease. 

There is, in addition to the above popu- 
lation, the “Infants’ Summer Hospital” 
with 60 or 70 beds and an equal number of 
adults comprising the staff and employees. 
Its season is from June 15 to October I. 
During the summer season there is an 
irregular transient population fed by the 
New York Central Railroad, boats on Lake 
Ontario, including excursions from Canada, 
a continuous procession of automobiles and 
two trolley lines from the center of the 
city. These trolley lines have been known 
to bring 12,000 people to the beach in an 
afternoon. The present winter population 
is about 3,000, and the permanent summer 
population about 4,000. The plant has been 
designed to operate at from 30 to 180 cubic 
feet per minute. There are two storm- 
water overflows, and 48 surface sewers 
are now connected with the sanitary sys- 
tem. These are being disconnected as 
storm-water sewers are being constructed. 
In June, 1919, when the report accompany- 
ing the design was submitted, there were 
2 house connections to the sanitary 
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sewers, 314 of which also carried storm 
water. It is intended to separate these as 
storm-water sewers are constructed. 

The disposal plant is located on a lot 132 
feet wide and 275 feet deep on the Genesee 
River and is bounded on two sides by the 
New York Central Railroad and on the 
fourth side by the U. S. Lighthouse prop- 
erty. The plant consists of grit chambers, 
fine screens, an Imhoff tank and _ sludge- 
drying beds. Sewage is received from two 
12-inch sewers from the north and south 
at the west end of the operating house 
about 12 feet below ground. It passes 
through one of two parallel grit chambers 
4 feet wide and 40 feet long, each of which 
is followed by a cast iron rack with bars 
spaced 11/16-inch apart set at a slope of 
3 horizontal to 4 vertical and then by a 
Cippoletti measuring weir with a crest 12 
inches long. From this point the sewage 
passes to an air lift well 20 feet deep, from 
which it is raised to the Imhoff tank with 
a water surface about the level of the 
ground. 

A neat operating house 18 by 30 feet 
inside constructed of tapestry brick lined 
with sand-lime brick and roofed with red 
concrete tile, houses the machinery, gages, 
etc., and serves as an Office. 

Air is provided for the air lift by three 
No. 1 Nash Hytor compressors direct-con 
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nected to constant-speed 
motors and feeding into a common header. 
No air dryer or air receiver is provided. 
A 6-inch and a 7-inch air lift furnish the 
necessary variations in capacity, 

The Imhoff tank is circular, 38 feet inside 
diameter, 36 feet 6 inches depth over-all, 
30 feet 6 inches total depth of water. There 
is 2 feet free-board at the periphery and 3 
in which the 
water surface has a diameter of 9 feet 6 
inches. The ratio of area of the gas well 
to that of the settling chamber is 6.75 per 
cent. The flow 


10-horse-power 


feet at the central gas well, 


is semi-circumferential. The 
volume of the settling chamber at low-water 
flow is 10,284 cubic feet. The sludge capac- 
ity below the slots is 11,531 cubic feet, and 
the sludge capacity provided for 
population is 1.153 cubic feet per capita. 

The sludge is lifted by air through a 
vertical 8-inch pipe in the center of the 
tank. Gates at the top divert the sludge, 
which only has to be raised against a 2-foot 
head to either side of the tank to two an- 
nular sludge beds 10 feet wide concentric 
with the tank. 

The effluent is discharged directly to the 
Genessee River one mile from its mouth, 


10,000 


through a 15-inch submerged outlet pipe. 


IMHOFF 
Extreme length of settling channel 


TANK 
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The river at this point has a channel, 24 
feet deep and is the outlet of 2,200 square 
miles of watershed. In the last 7 miles 
it has falls amounting to 260 feet, so that 
it is naturally well saturated with oxygen. 
This plant was put into operation in 
October, 1921, the tank being seeded from 
the Irondequoit plant the following month. 
The plant was designed by the writer and 
constructed by N. A. Brown, Special Assis- 
tant Engineer, under the general super- 
vision of the City Engineer. The general 
contract was executed by Whitmore, Rauber 
and Vicinus of Rochester, N. Y., and the 
mechanical and electrical equipment by the 
O’Connell Electric Company, 


The Brighton Plant 

The Brighton plant was constructed in 
1915-1916. At present it receives the sani- 
tary sewage from about 1,000 acres having 
a population of between 8,000 and 9,000. 
The territory may be doubled and the popu- 
lation ultimately become 60,000. The plant 
at present is completely built for 15,000 
people and in part for 30,000. There is 
room for enlargement to handle the ultimate 
tributary population. The plant consists of 
grit chambers, fine racks, operating house, 


DATA—BRIGHTON PLANT 


Contents of settling ed 20,400 cubic feet 
Sludge capacity (below plane 3 feet beneath the slots and not including bottom cones).. 18,029 cubic feet 
Area of gas vents compared with settling-channel...........-cccceeccecccccceces.icee ; 12.9 per cent 


Two filters, each “%-acre 
Depth of stone, 6 feet 
Slope of beds, 0.005 
Slope of beds 
Sprinkler heads spaced 14 feet 4 inc hes, in triangles 
Number of sprinklers, 226 per acre 
* Head on sprinklers, zero to 6 feet 


Discharge of each dosing siphon, 20 inches in diameter, 


highest sprinkler. 


SPRINKLING FILTER DATA 


» lateral in the direction of the distributing pipes 
0.005 longitudinal in the direction of the underdrains 


is into a tapered tank whose bottom is level with 


Sprinklers discharge 12.29 galions per minute with 4.1 feet head, 


FINAL 
Two basins, each containing 78.585 gallons 
Depth, 2 feet to 4 feet 
Influent pipe, 16-inch cast iron, used as a penstock 
Sewage under 75-foot head operates 
pump operated, 
Effiuent discharges through 


two 12-inch 


Area of site, 22 acres 


Approximate annual operating cost 


SEDIMENTATION BASIN 


DATA 


36-inch Pelton wheel for electric power by which plant is lighted and 


pipes across a mafsh to Irondequoit River 3%-mile above its out- 
let into Irondequoit Bay, an arm of Lake Ontario. 


$119,451.14 
$5,000 


\ 
‘ 
a 
oh ; COST OF PLANT CONSTRUCTED IN 1915-1916 
Screen house and grit chambers................... 6,164.34 
Imhoff tank, sludge beds and operating house... .. 19,498.63 
ily Dosing device, sprinkling filters and settling basins 57,819.44 
Power deveiopment and electrical equipment vhs bh 5,312.63 
Engineering inspection on last two items...........__ snc 474.98 
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Imhoff tank, sludge beds, dosing siphons, 
sprinkling filters and final settling basins 
and is at present handling a little over 
1,000,000 gallons per day. 

After passing the grit chambers and 
racks and down the penstock to the op- 
erating house, the sewage is clarified by 
passing through an Imhoff tank, from which 
about 500 cubic yards of sludge is removed 
per year. During 1922, 97.2 per cent of 
the settling solids and 60 per cent of the 
suspended solids removed by the 
Imhoff tank. The ultimate removal of sus- 
pended solids by the complete action of 
the plant averaged 91.9 per cent. 

After passing through the Imhoff tank 
the sewage is oxidized by passing through 
the trickling filter upon which it is sprayed, 
the effluent being settled in the final settling 
basins. 

This was the first one of the municipal 
sewage plants to be completed. Its success- 
ful operation, dating from March 1, 1916, 
has justified the design of the plant, which 


were 
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has been intelligently operated under expert 
technical control, so that its effluent is clear 
and stable for upwards of 21 days at all 
times. Moreover, the effluent contains less 
suspended solids and more oxygen than the 
waters of Irondequoit creek into which it 
flows. 

The plant has been visited by a great 
many engineers, sanitarians and municipal 
officials, who have expressed their admira- 
tion of its novel details, its neat appearance 
and its excellent accomplishment. The site 
has been landscaped by the Park Depart- 
inent and is a popular picnic resort. It is 
very attractive during the summer, for the 
The 
winding drive leading down the hill from 
the end of Tryon Park, with the vista of 
the blue waters of the bay a mile to the 
north through the trees, combined with the 
masses of shrubbery on one side of the 
drive and the riot of pink blossoms on the 
other, presents a picture which has been 
enthusiastically praised. 


plant is surrounded by prairie roses. 


How Privately Owned Water-Meters May Be 
Acquired 


An Outline of the Methods for Making Meters the Property of the Water 
Department or Company 


HE question has frequently been 

raised as to how water-meters which 

have been purchased by property 
owners may be acquired by the water plant 
by which such owners are served. Quite 
a number of municipal and private water 
plants formerly required their customers 
to purchase water-meters, either directly or 
through local supply dealers, and later 
found that it is to the advantage of the 
water department or company either to 
furnish meters free or to maintain those 
purchased by the consumer without charge, 
except in cases of malicious damage or 
damage by frost or hot water. This free 
maintenance can, in practically all cases, 
be better maintained by the company or 
department supplying the water, inasmuch 
as it usually has a repair shop for its own 
meters and for other purposes and can do 
the work at much less cost to the consumer 
than if the consumer is obliged to have a 
plumber remove the meter, forward it to 
the maker and pay freight or express 


charges in addition to charges for the re 
pair and the plumber’s services. 

How to obtain ownership of consumers’ 
meters without purchasing them outright 
from the consumer has always been a some 
what difficult problem to solve. Some water 
plants have purchased the consumers’ 
meters by allowing them a credit on water 
bills until the appraised value of the meter 
has been refunded, while others have simply 
guaranteed maintenance of the meters if 
they are turned over free of cost to the 
city or the water company. For the latter 
arrangement, the following contract form 
has been suggested by the Water Works 
Journal as useful: 


AGREEMENT 
Contract No. 
No. 


and 


This agreement made 

day of ...+, 1923, by and 
between (customer) Party of the First Part 
and the city or Water Company of 
Party of the Second Part, 


entered into this 


i 
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WITNESSETH: 


That for and in consideration of the Party 
of the Second Part keeping in repair and main- 
taining the ter-meter now belonging to the 
Party of the First Part, except in case of 


malicious, frost or hot water damage, and lo- 
the city of , the Party of the First 


assign and deliver to the 
Second Part the water-meter at 


together with the meter tile 


Part does hereby 
Party of th 


1 


the above location, 


and cover, the curb cock, and the pipe fittings 
and connections therewith. 
Signed 
( tomer 
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In case the meter is purchased by the 
allowance of a certain volume of water, it 
is then only necessary to have an agree- 
ment with the consumer that when the vol- 
ume of water referred to has been taken, 
the meter then becomes the property of the 
water department or company, which may 
or may not agree to maintain the meter at 
its expense in lieu of having purchased it 
from the consumer, instead of taking it 
over without cost to the department or com- 


pany. 


Historic Name-Plates for Bridges 


Wayne County Road Commissioners Tell History of Old Bridges Through 
Attractive Name-Plates 


lr is customary for a board of county road 
commissioners to place a name-plate on a 
new concrete bridge containing the 


names of the members of the board, the board's 
title and the year in which the structure was 


steel or 


built. It remained for the Board of County 
Road Commissioners of Wayne County, De 
troit, Mich., to carry this idea to a greater 
length. On the modern steel bascule bridge 


completed in 1922 it has installed the usual 
name-plate with a picture of the old wooden 
bascule bridge built in 1882 shown at the top 
of it, as reproduced with this article. This 
relief was added to the usual name-plate be- 
cause of the unique construction of the older 
bridge, which served its purpose for so many 
years, 

During 1922, according to the latest report of 
the Board of Wayne County Road Commis 
sioners, nine bridges were built, including the 
bascule bridges over the Rouge River at Jef 
ferson Avenue West and Fort Street West 
The bridge program of this Board is one of 
the greatest problems it has to face, with the 
ever-increasing motor truck traffic constantly 
entering and leaving Detroit According to 
Edward N. Hines, Chairman of the Board, the 
policy has been to select bridges of types best 
suited to the locations and to combine in each 
bridge all possible elements of economy, use- 
fulness and beauty. With the rapid expansion 
of subdivisions, industrial and residential dis- 
tricts to the farthest confines of the county, it 
is necessary to build for a larger future in so 


AN INTERESTING HISTORIC NAME-PLATE 


far as funds available will permit, and with 
this in mind the Board has established a min- 
imum clear width of 27 feet between curb lines 
on bridges. Furthermore, it is now the policy 
that all bridges in Wayne County shall be pro- 
vided with sidewalks. The bridges are designed 
for trucks of a gross weight of 24 tons. 


by which riches can be acquired. 


Are We Substituting the Means for the End? 
Industrialized communities neglect the very objects for which it is 
worth while to acquire riches, in their feverish preoccupation with the means 


R. H. Tawney. 
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Cleveland’s Snow-Fighting 
Organization 


By J. W. Morris 


Deputy Commissioner, Division of Streets, Cleveland, Ohio 


LEVELAND, like the majority of 
( American cities, had a real problem 


to solve in the disposal of its very 
heavy snowfall of the winter of 1922-23. 
Each snowfall was fought as it fell, instead 
of waiting until it had ended, as is usually 
the case. In previous years no definite plan 
had ever been worked out to fight snow- 
fall, with consequent serious traffic delays 
and millions of dollars lost to the down- 
town merchants. 

To prevent this great economic loss to 
Cleveland merchants, and also to save as 
much money as possible for the taxpayers 
of the city. was a task that every man in 
the street department sought to perform. 
The equipment which the street department 
had on hand was altogether inadequate to 
accomplish any worth-while results, so 
early in September, 1922, an inventory was 
made of the equipment, with the object of 
putting into shape the material on hand 
and of supplementing the equipment so that 


the department would be ready to operate 
at a minute’s notice. 

Having decided that snow fighting in- 
stead of snow removal would be the pro- 
gram, we investigated various kinds of 
snow-handling equipment, many of which 
had real merit, but, owing to the possibility 
of delay in delivery, the department decided 
to use snow-plows as the most economical 
and expeditious means for snow fighting. 
In line with the program, 13 Baker snow 
plows were purchased, making a total of 
15 owned by the Department. 
were attached to 15 
trucks, including 


hese plows 
heavy-duty White 
six flushers and the re- 
mainder 3%- and 5-ton dump-trucks. With 
this equipment every 
handled last winter. 


snow-storm was 
Procedure 


The usual procedure was to follow the 
Cleveland Railway Company’s rotary 


brooms and after the snow was swept from 


WHITE FLUSHER AND DUMP-TRUCK EQUIPPED WITH BAKER SNOW-PLOWS, A PART OF THE 
EQUIPMENT OF THE DIVISION OF STREETS, CLEVELAND, OHIO, FOR SNOW REMOVAL 
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the car tracks the plows, working in bat 
teries of two, pushed the snow to the curb. 
Only in the immediate down-town section 


was the snow entirely removed from the 


streets, the rest along the main traffic lanes 
being left at the curb or on the tree lawn 
spaces. After the snow was piled at the 
curbs, the laborers opened a space around 
each catch-basin to permit the water to 
flow off after a thaw. Usually the snow 


which was removed from the 


by the trucks and wagons into 


thoroughfares 
was dumped 
vacant lots or dumps near the hase of 
operations instead of into main sewers on 


heavily traveled streets, where a conges- 
tion of traffic was liable to result. 
After the equipment was installed and 


ready to operate, we waited for the first 
heavy snowfall, which occurred on Decem- 


ber 14, when 8% inches fell during 24 
hours. Not once during this period was a 


single traffic delay reported, and holiday 
trading continued uninterruptedly. So 
unusual was the method employed in fight- 
ing the fall of snow in Cleveland that the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer commented upon it 
very favorably in an editorial entitled 
“Battling the Beautiful.” 

All of this service was made possible by 
the fact that a definite plan had 
arranged and was carried out. The down- 
town district where the most serious 
results obtain during a_ snowfall 


been 
was 


Incandescent Lamps 
A Review of the Lamp Report of the 


BOUT 1% per cent of the incandes- 

cent lamps sold in the United States 

belong to the street group 
This does not indicate the proportion of 
lamps used for street lighting, as many 
lamps of the 115-volt group are used on 
multiple street-lighting circuits. 

The standard series circuit for incandes- 
cent lamps is 6.6 amperes, and probably 70 
per cent of the lamps in this group are 
burned on this circuit. This is because the 
efficiency of 6.6-ampere lamps of the or- 
dinary sizes is greater than those for other 
currents. These 6.6-ampere con 
stitute 60 of the 70 per cent. The high 
candle-power sizes, which constitute over 
10 per cent of the group, are more efficient 
if made for 20 amperes, so these lamps are 


series 


lamps 
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divided into six sections, each section in 
charge of a district foreman with plows 
trucks, teams and snow shovelers. Each 
district foreman was held strictly account 
able for his district, and this arrangement 
made it possible for every part of the 
down-town section to have attention at the 
same time. After the down-town district 
was cleared, the plows proceeded to the 
other main traffic lanes, diverging from the 
Square. In practically every instance, the 
down-town section was cleaned and every 
main traffic lane opened by six o'clock in 
the morning. 

The personnel and equipment of the de 


partment consisted of 300 men, 30 2%4-ton 
dump-trucks, 15 heavy-duty trucks with 
plow attachments, and 50 teams. Approx 


imately 660 miles of streets were cleaned 
at an expenditure of $17,148.40. All the 
men and teams used during each heavy 
snowfall were employed regularly by the 
street department in ash and_ rubbish 
removal work and were temporarily 
diverted for snow-removal purposes. Only 
once during the éntire winter was it found 
necessary to use additional laborers, and 
that was on the occasion of the first heavy 
snowfall, on December 14, when 20 addi 
tional men were employed. Flushing the 
streets was resorted to on three or four 
occasions during the winter when weather 
conditions made it possible. 


for Street Lighting 
National Electric Lighting Association 


usually operated on compensators to per- 
mit their use on 6.6-ampere circuits. 

The other series lamps are 4 amperes 
covering 9 per cent, 5.5 amperes covering 
less than 8 per cent, and 7.5 amperes cover- 
ing 12 per cent of the demand in the street 
series group. It should be noted that the 
so-called 4-, 5.5- and 6.6-ampere luminous 
or magnetite arc rectifier circuits supply a 
current with a mean effective heating value 
which is different from the figures given. 
For this reason, special lamps are made for 
use on these circuits, being labeled the 
nominal amperes of the circuit, but actually 
made for the heating value of the current. 
For example, the 4-ampere lamp for Gen- 
eral Electric rectifier circuits is actually 
made for 4.25 amperes, though labeled “4. 
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amp. G. E. rect.” The 4-ampere lamp for 
use on Westinghouse rectifier circuits is 
actually made for 4.1 amperes, though 
labeled “4 amp. West. rect.” In addition, 
these series lamps for use on rectifier cir- 
cuits are designed to operate at a poorer 
efficiency than regular series lamps op- 
erated on constant-current transformers, in 
order to compensate for the great surges in 
current which occur on rectifier circuits. 
For this reason the vacuum tungsten fila- 
ment lamp is recommended unless a surge 
arrester is used, as the filament in the gas- 
filled lamp operates closer to its melting 
temperature than the filament in a vacuum 
lamp. 

There has been a considerable increase 
in the size of the average street series lamp 
used during the past 16 years. Within a 
short time, about two years after the tung- 
sten filament series lamp appeared in 1907, 
the carbon and Gem series lamps pre- 
viously used were withdrawn from the 
market. In 1907, the average candle- 
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power was 32, which, converted to the 
present lumen rating, becomes practically 
lumens. This gradualiy increased to 
lumens in 1913, when the 
tungsten series lamps appeared. This made 
it possible to make such an efficient 
candle-power 


320 
600 gas-filled 
high- 
incandescent  street-lighting 
lamp that they soon replaced the carbon 
This demand 
greatly increased the average size of the 
lamps sold, the average lumens rising to 
1,600 in 1917. In 1922 it was over 


arc lamps previously used. 


over 
1,700. 

The smallest street series lamp regularly 
listed is 600 lumens, the lamps being made 
in 8 sizes, up to and including 25,000 
lumens. There still is a demand, aggregat 
ing about 12% per cent of the series group, 
for lamps of less than 600 lumens. The 
lamp report again refers to the undesir- 
ability of using such small sizes, as lamps 
producing less than 600 lumens are in- 
adequate and uneconomical under ordinary 
street lighting conditions. 


Data on Water Furnished to Schools 


HE following table, recently published in 
Kansas Municipalities, gives some inter- 
esting information on how various cities 
handle the matter of furnishing water to 
schools, as outlined in the following questions : 
1. Is water furnished free to schools? 
2. If not, do they pay less than other con- 
sumers ? 
3. If they pay less, what is the rate? 
4. Is there any difference in rates charged for 
water furnished board of education offices and 
for that furnished to the school building ? 


-Replies to Questions 
1 2 3 


City 4 
Arkansas City ..... No No No 
No No No 
No No No 
Coffeyville ........ No No ae No 
No No No 
Hutchinson ........ No No ey No 
Independence ...... No No eas No 
Junction City ..... No No No 
Kansas City, Kans. No No zs No 
No Yes 10c 
Manhattan ......... Yes — 
No No No 
No No No 
No No No 
Pittsburgh Yes No 
No No 
Wellington ........ No No No 
WE No No No 


* Water used by Board of Education has been paid 
by owner of building in which offices were located. 
+15 cents, They have a special rate of $25 per year 


for swimming pool purposes, 


In Fort Scott, each school building has a 
meter, but the readings are all added and the 
sliding scale applied to the total consumption 


PLEASE SAVE WATER 


The unusually low rainfall during the past nine months, which 
has been 33% below normal, has resulted in water shortages 
throughout the Eastern States 


Even our reserve supply in storage has been reduced to a 
minimum beyond which it is not safe to go. 


We are, therefore, compelled to notify our consumers that it 
will be necessary for them to exercise the utmost economy in the 
use of water in order to avert the serious consequences of a water s 


tamine. 


Unless consumers commence at once to co-operate with the Com- 
pany in conserving the supply it will be necessary within a few 


days to discontinue service for a portion of each day 


Construction work in progress last winter, which it was impos- 
sible on account of the early drought to complete in time to store 
the ordinary Spring rains, is now complete and will be available 
for storage purposes during the ensuing year, thus protecting 
the supply against future shortage 


Please, therefore, save water in every possible way until 
abundant rain falls, and ask your newghbors to do the same. We 
explain the situation thus frankly to all, knowing that you will 


appreciate it and loyally help in this community problem. 


Hackensack Water Company 


During the Acute Water Shortage of September and 
October, 1923, This Advertisement Appeared in 
Newspapers Throughout New Jersey and in Several 
New York City Papers. It Shows the Use of General 
Publicity in Combating a Very Serious Situation. 
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The Maintenance of Asphalt Streets 
in Philadelphia 


Outline of Operation of Municipal Asphalt Plant with Costs for Street Repairs 


CCORDING to Fred C. Dunlap, 
A Chief, Bureau of Highways, Phila- 

delphia, Pa., in his annual report for 
the year ending December 31, 1922, the 
municipal asphalt plant which began 
operations in March, 1921, had its first full 
year of operation in 1922, during which it 
produced 63,599 tons of paving mixture, 
as against 42,510 tons in 1921 for the period 
from March 21 to the end of the year. 
With various minor defects corrected and 
improvements made, the average daily out- 
put of the plant was increased from 215 
tons in 1921 to 253 tons in 1922: 


MONTHLY PRODUCTION OF PAVING MIX 


TURES JANUARY 1-DECEMBER 31, 1922 

Tons 
January .. 1,133 
February ... 991 
March .. 4,002 
Agra ..« 5,962 
May ... 7,350 
7,268 
Tuly 8,106 
August .. 7,060 
September 7,246 
October 6,078 
November 6,314 
December 2,098 

63,598 


Increased efficiency in production, lower 
unskilled labor rates, and advantageous 
material contracts permitted a reduction 
in cost per ton at the plant from $5.016 in 
1921 to $4.114 in 1922: 

AVERAGE COST PER TON—ASPHALT PAVING 


MIXTURES—MUNICIPAL ASPHALT PLANT 
31 922 


January 1-December 192 


Quantity Cost 
$45,052.07 
ie 30,600 cu. yds. 24,580.84 
Crushed pebbles, slag and 
stone . 20,8383 tons 


Filler (limestone dust) 
Asphalt cement 

Fuel oil 

Repairs, depreciation and 
miscellaneous 


8,476 tons 
5,349 tons 
452,632 gallons 


Total cost ..... 
Total number of tons produced 


Cost per ton at the plant..... 


In order to supply the needs of West 
Philadelphia, contracts were also made un- 
der which 31,759 tons of surface mixture 
and binder, costing $128,356, or an average 
price of $4.04 per ton, were purchased and 
laid by city forces. 

The following table summarizes the cost 


of asphalt repair work by city forces: 


City plant: 
Number of Tons Cost 
Wearing surface and bitumi- 
mous concrete 63,599 
Contractors’ plants: 
3inder and wearing surface.31,759 


$261,650.75 


128,356.41 


95,358 $390,007.16 
In the street work the organization was 
similar to that employed the previous year. 
In the early portion of the year the sma! 
“jitney” gangs which were used in 1921 
were employed to make rapid emergency 
repairs to remove dangerous conditions. 
When weather conditions permitted the 
resumption of work on a larger scale, these 
small gangs were combined. 


CRARACTER AND AMOUNT OF ASPHALT 
REPAIRS 
Paving Mix- 
Square tures, Pounds 


Character of Works Yards per Sq. Yd. 
Resurfacing (surface heaters). .489,629 220 
Cutting out method ...........310,141 240 
Emergency or “‘jitney” gangs... 39,539 209 

839,309 227 


In general, six large cut-out gangs were 
operating, and four surface heater gangs, 
using from four to six heaters. The work 
performed by the asphalt repair forces con- 
sisted in placing 95,358 tons of paving mix- 
ture in 349,680 square yards of repairs by 
the cutting-out method and 489,629 square 
yards by the surface heater method, a total 
of 839,309 square yards of work, as com- 
pared with 699,211 square yards in the pre- 
vious year. The average unit cost in 1922 
was $1.04 per square yard, compared with 
$1.09 in 1921. The comparison fails, how- 
ever, to show the true relation between the 
two years’ work, as a greater quantity of 
material was used in each square yard in 
1922 in the effort to produce more substan- 
tial and lasting repairs. 


AVERAGE COST PER SQUARE YARD OF 
ASPHALT REPAIRS 


Paving mixtures 


$390,007.16 
$42,123.87 
Royalties, maintenance of equipment and 


$876,626.41 
Average cost per square yard.......... 1,044 
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The Cost of Modern Roads 


By J. T. Madison 


Office Engineer, Department of State Roads, Frankfort, Ky. 


O one has yet predicted clearly the 
increase in number of motor ve- 
hicles, or weight per motor vehicle 
loaded for any appreciable period of years. 


It is known, however, that increasingly 


heavy loads are being sent out over this 
country’s roads and that even greater ones 
may be imposed upon the state and national 
highways if the experience of England and 
some other countries is indicative of the 
trend. With this unknown quantity con- 
fronting it, the en- 


high as $60,000 per mile, but these are the 
exception and are found where extraordi- 
nary conditions: existed, such as heavy 
grading and wider paving. 


Cost Analyses 
The following figures are general and 
serve chiefly to convey an idea of the rela 
tive costs of different kinds of surfacing; 
the costs of maintaining each; and ulti 
mately the average cost per vehicle-mile 


gineering profession 
has attempted to de- 
sign and construct 
roads that meet 
present necessities 
and seem reasonably 
to anticipate future 
requirements. The 


The Need for Modern Roads 

Roads of past years carrying from 
25 to 75 steel-tired vehicles per day 
that constantly rolled down and com- saces, Wan prope 
pacted the old macadam highways, 
cost very little when compared with 
what is termed “modern highways,” or 
those capable of withstanding the 
traffic of from 200 to 2,000 motor 


per year through a 
cycle of fifteen 
years. It is assumed 
that high-type sur 


maintenance, will 
withstand present- 
day traffic for fifteen 
years, so that the 


cost of doing this vehicles per day with rubber tires that original cost per 
work has exceeded do not compact macadam, but rather mile, meaning by 
by thousands of pick up the loose particles by suction that, construction 


dollars that amount 
ordinarily estimated 
by the mildly inter- 
ested onlooker, 
whose _ precedents 
are the cost of build- 
ing narrow water- 
bound macadam 


and, aided by the wind, throw them 
into adjoining fields. The result has é ; 
been a satisfactory surface for about cost of maintenance 
two years, then an increasingly bad 
one for many years, until the county teen vears, 
officials have to make some sort of ‘ 
repair or leave the country. This, in 
short, is the explanation of the neces- 
sity for modern roads. 


cost, plus the total 


throughout the fit 
or the 
assumed life of the 
paving before major 
repairs be, 
made, constitute the 


roads in years past. 

From the year 1912, when the present 
road department of Kentucky was organ 
ized, up to 1918, the biennial reports indi- 
cate that a large proportion of roads con- 
structed or reconstructed ranged in price 
from $2,000 to $10,000 per mile. There 
were numerous instances where these fig- 
ures were exceeded, but on the whole they 
are representative. 

Much of the work done was no more 
than maintenance and could not be digni- 
fied by the term “construction.” 

Since the present Kentucky road law 
went into effect in 1920, the cost of build- 
ing roads has increased to from $10,000 to 
$40,000 per mile, depending on whether 
the road was graded only, or graded and 
surfaced. Some contracts have cost as 


cost of a cycle. For 
the different types of surfacing, a vehicle 
carrying capacity has also been assumed, 
and the ultimate cost per vehicle-mile per 
year calculated. The last is most impor 
tant to this discussion of modern roads, be- 
cause it is an interpretation of the eco- 
nomic value of a hard surface when com 
pared to a lower type of surface, or merely 
an earth road. 

The term hard surface, as used here, in 
cludes concrete, rock asphalt, and bitumi- 
nous concrete, at an average cost of $36,000 
per mile. The next in decreasing order of 
hardness is penetration macadam at about 
$30,000 per mile, then surface-treated mac- 
adam at about $23,000, gravel at about 
$19,000, and grade and drain only at from 
$10,000 to $15,000 per mile. These figures 
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are not but represent 


of the respectiv e 


strictly averages, 
quite closely the values 


types, taken from experience in the state of 
Kentucky. 

The cost of maintaining and repairing 
a mile of each of these types per year 1S 
follows: hard surfaces, 


1 
appro» itely as 


$360; penetration macadam, $250; surface- 
treated macadam, $500; gravel, $390; gradk 
and dra $420. For period of fifteen 
years ng these closely correct fgures 


derived from the Maintenance Division's 


records for 1922, it is found that the ulti 
mate cost per mile for each type, includ 
ing construction cost and maintenanc 
throughout the cycle of fifteen years, 15 as 
tole hard surface, 341,000 ; penetra- 
tion macadam, $34,000; surface-treated 


and 
These totals in 


mac idam, $30,000 ; 


gravel, $25,000; 
grade and drain, $20,000, 


terpreted 


in terms of capacity to withstand 
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traffic, expressed as cost per vehicle-mile 
per year, are as follows: hard surface, $20; 
penetration macadam, $28; surface-treated 
macadam, $37; gravel, $50; and grade and 
drain, $100. In this deduction it has been as- 
sumed that for an 18-foot pavement a cer- 
tain number of vehicles per day are capable 
of being handled throughout the year with 
no excessive or undue wear; that is, that 
the road could be reasonably well main- 
tained the year round with a certain vol- 
ume of traffic passing over it daily. This 
assumption was that the following number 
of motor vehicles daily could be success- 
fully handled by the different kinds of pav- 

e in Kentucky: hard surface, 2,000; pene- 
tration macadam, 1,200; surface-treated 
macadam, 800; gravel, 500; and grade and 
drain, 200. 

Ackn 
Kentucky 


ing 


WLEDGMENT.—From a paper read before the 


Ilighway Engineers’ Association, 


Marooned in Mud 


Opponents of Surfaced Roads Unable to Meet for Protest 


joyed among the  hard-surfaced-road 

advocates of Iowa, as a result of the 
demoralization which struck their opponents 
at a meeting scheduled to have been held at 
Marshalltown recently. Marshall County voted 
an $800,000 bond issue for paving roads. The 
proposal was victorious by a margin in 
the county at large, the rural precinct having 
piled up a majority against it, but insufficient 
to overcome the lead given the project in the 
city of Marshalltown. The mud-roads advo 


+ INSIDERABLE amusement has been en 


ciose 


cates instituted court action to throw out the 
election, and to promote their movement called 
a mass meeting to be held at Marshalltown. 
Then it rained. The speakers were unable 
to get to town on account of the mud. The 
farmers who opposed paving and wanted to 
hear it denounced had to stay at home. Their 
homes might as well have been a_ thousand 
miles from town. A few of the anti’s in 
town hung around the meeting place a few 
minutes waiting for speakers who did not come, 
and the meeting was off.—The Constructor. 


Epidemics of Water-borne Diseases 


N past ages when a city was smitten with 

an epidemic, the people sought to placate 

some offended deity. Nowadays they pour 
oil on the mosquito ponds or look for pollution 
in the water or milk supplies. This is not to 
imply that the older method did not produce 
the desired result; rather it is a heeding of the 
admonition that “The Lord helps him who helps 
himself.” 

During the last twelve months there have 
been several mysterious typhoid fever outbreaks 
in cities with supposedly well-guarded water- 
supplies. In one of these it was found that 
the pure water in the city mains was contam- 
inated through a leaky valve on a special fire 
service connection. It was never intended that 
contaminated water from the special fire-main 
should get into the city mains; but it did, as 
was amply proved when a careful check-up of 
the epidemic had indicated where it was most 
prevalent. 

The amount of contaminated water which 
leaked into the treated supply in the mains 
could not have been great, but the damage it 
did illustrates startlingly the extent to which 
we have made sewers of streams that were once 


pure. The Indian was rather free and easy 
with his tomahawk and scalping knife, but at 
least he didn’t poison the streams with filth 
and it would take a good many tomahawks 
and iron-muscled braves to slay as many people 
as the untreated water from almost any stream 
in the settled parts of the country would if its 
waters were drunk without filtering and treat- 
ing. 

Recently a group of people in a western city 
“lawed” the municipality out of $32,821 because 
they got typhoid fever from drinking the sup 
posedly safe city water. It was brought out 
in court that on account of lack of sufficient 
colorine, untreated river water was pumped into 
the mains for just one day. One hundred fifty 
cases of typhoid fever resulted. The victims 
pooled their interests, sued the city and re- 
covered damages to the extent of $32,821. 

Not the whim of deity, but man’s own lazi- 
ness or uncleanliness, is responsible for most 
epidemics, and it is quite likely that the whole 
some lesson given by the western typhoid vic- 
tims who collected damages from the city for 
its servants’ negligence is quite as salutary as 
anything could be.—The American Bulletin. 
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Old Automobile Tires Make Noiseless 


Grade Crossings 


The Development of Rubber Block Paving in the United States and Great Britain 


HE accompanying il- 
T lustration shows the 

first section of rub- 
ber crossing laid for the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railroad at its Main 
Street crossing in Racine, 
Wis. This crossing is 
laid in sections 4 feet 
wide by 5 feet long, and 
the rubber blocks made by 
the Wright Rubber Prod- 
ucts Company, Racine, 
Wis., are secured by both 
cement and wood screws 
by means of a patented 
lug to a foundation of 4- 
by 6-inch hardwood tim- 
bers. These are securely 
bolted together with sev- 
eral %-inch bolts. The 
guard-rail is bolted on each side of the 
section, the rubber blocks coming up even 
with the top of the guard-rail. Each sec- 
tion is lag-screwed to the ties so that in 
case of a split rail or a broken tie, it is only 
necessary to remove six lag screws with the 
socket wrench, and the section of the cross- 
ing can be pushed to one side and repairs 
made. 

This crossing of rubber blocks has been 
installed where the traffic is extremely 
heavy. Thousands of automobiles and 
trucks as well as teams cross it each day. 
The wooden crossing shown in the illus- 
tration was laid less than 60 days before 
the picture was taken and is shown com- 
pletely loosened from the foundation. It 
is interesting to note the surprise of ob 
servers over the fact that the sharp calks 
of horses have no effect on the new rubber 
pavement. It is also interesting to note 
the noiselessness of a heavy truck when it 
hits the rubber paving. 

These rubber bricks are made under 
hydraulic pressure of several thousand 
pounds to the square inch and are molded 
separately. The main ingredient is ground- 
up old automobile tires to which have been 


GRADE CROSSING IN RACINE, WIS., SHOWING SECTION PAVED 


WITH RUBBER BLOCKS 


added other wear-resisting compounds 
upon which age has little or no effect. 
With the patented lugs it is possible to 
lay this pavement on top of a concrete 
base without fastening, inasmuch as the 
whole pavement is tied together by the in 
terlocking lugs. On street paving the curb 
lines would furnish the proper protection 
on the sides, and an iron beam could be 
put across sunk in the concrete at reason- 
able distances to take care of the danger 
of movement lengthwise of the street. 


Old and New Rubber Road Experiments 
Abroad 

According to Roads und Road Construc- 
tion, London, England, Evan J. Edwards, 
im speaking on the subject of rubber road- 
ways at a meeting of the Engineers’ Club 
of London, referred to the potentialities of 
rubber paving. The first rubber road ever 
constructed was invented by Morland M. 
Dessau. That was in 1913, when a portion 
of the road at the junction of the New 
and Old Kent Roads, Southwark, was laid 
with rubber. In this case the method was 
to mount wood blocks with half an inch of 
pure plantation rubber. The war _ hin- 
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dered during the last 
two years much attention has been given 
to the question, 
In addition to Mr. Dessau’s method, sev- 
have been adopted. Much in- 
been shown in the rubber blocks 


experiments, but 


eral others 
terest has 


laid around the Cenotaph in Whitehall, 
London. In this case a smooth concrete 
surtace was prepared, and hot pitch was 


sprayed on it just prior to the laying of 
the rubber. The rubber blocks were con- 
structed with a groove on one side and a 
corresponding projection on the other, so 
that when laid the blocks were locked in 
position. 

Rubber roads constructed by a different 
method have been laid in Glasgow and 
Edinburgh during the present year. In 
these cases a rubber block measuring 9 by 
442 by 2 inches was fixed by means of im- 
bedded steel spikes !nto a base 
block of slightly smaller dimensions. These 
blocks a prepared concrete 
foundation and were grouted in with cement 
or pitch. It was recommended by the mak- 
ers that these particular blocks should be 
laid foundation of the 
road was set, but still in a green condition, 
the surface of the concrete being smeared 
with a mixture of part cement and 
three parts sand. While this was just 


concrete 


were laid on 


when the concrete 


one 
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damp, the rubber block with the under 
concrete base molded into it was set in 
position and then grouted in with cement. 
The whole was then allowed to set before 
traffic permitted to 
but if that delay were not possible, the 
rubber blocks could be grouted into posi- 
tion with pitch or bitumen. The top sur 
face of the blocks laid in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow contained 30 per cent of plantation 
rubber and no reclaimed material. 

Mr. Edwards’ personal opinion was that 
the greatest point in rubber roadways will 
be proved to be ultimate economy, as it is 
the only road material which will absorb 
and distribute the weight of the traffic car- 
ried, Other materials by their relative non- 
resilience immediately transmit the load to 
the foundation of the road. Large slabs of 
rubber were laid a good many years ago at 
the entrance to St. Pancras and Euston 
railway stations, London, though as these 
were under cover -the results obtained are 
not of very great use when considering 
ordinary roadways. Over 20 years ago a 
road laid in Princes Street, 
Edinburgh, and although it has been walked 
upon by many millions of people, it has 
been found to have lost only a fraction of 
an inch in thickness during that period of 
intensive service. 


was pass over it, 


rubber was 


Railroads Help in Pollution Emergency 


New York Central and Pennsylvania Railroads Cut Red Tape and Help Village 
of Cuba, N. Y. 


HE interest of railroad officials in the 

health of the people of cities and towns 

in the Uniied States is instanced in the 
recent action of J. C. McNamara, Assistant 
General Baggage Agent of the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad at Albany, N. Y. 

The village of Cuba, a small community in 
the southwestern part of New York State, was 
suffering from a scarcity of water, which is 
taken from wells, and it became necessary to 
pump water from a creek. This creek, run- 
ning through farm land, received the surface 
drainage and heavy pollution. C. A. Holm- 
quist, Director of the Division of Sanitation 
ot the State Health Department, was consulted, 
and informed the officials that if the creek 
water were properly chlorinated it would not 
be dangerous for drinking purposes. The State 
Health Department has a chlorination apparatus 
which it lends to communities in emergencies. 
Under ordinary circumstances, railroads do not 
permit this apparatus to be carried as personal 
baggage. On this occasion, however, Dr. Mat- 


thias Nicoll, Jr., State Health Commissioner, 
telephoned to .Mr. McNamara, who arranged 
for the apparatus to be put upon the Empire 
State Express leaving Albany at 11:35 in the 
morning. This train had no baggage car. Mr. 
McNamara, however, knowing that it was 
necessary to make close connection with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad at Rochester, on his own 
initiative then communicated with the baggage 
departments of both railroads in that city, re- 
questing them to facilitate matters in Rochester. 
When the Health Department engineer arrived 
he found that arrangements had been made for 
the transportation of himself and the apparatus 
across the city. A taxi was waiting to make 
the transfer to the Pennsylvania Station, where 
transportation was materially expedited. 

As a result of this cooperation of the rail- 
road official with the State Health Department, 
the chlorination apparatus was set up and in 
operation on the evening of the same day, and 
the residents of Cuba were saved from the very 
possible ravages of epidemic disease. 
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School-Building Programs 
Their Scientific Development as Exemplified in Solvay, N. Y. 


By N. L. Engelhardt 


Professor of Education, Teachers 


HE school-building needs of the 
United States have been growing to 


vast proportions. Two of the most 
important factors contributing to this 
crowth are the increases made in educa- 
tional enrollments due to the stimulus of 
the war, and the very rapid increase in our 
urban population at the expense of the 
rural sections of the country. 

With school enrollments increasing from 
15 per cent to 20 per cent and over of the 
total population of communities, and with 
the total population 


College, Columbia University 


operation and of general overhead must 
be proportionately reduced. To secure 
such reductions, school buildings must be 
more carefully planned, the ‘number of 
school buildings must be reduced, and the 
scientific elements of physical plant develop- 

ment must be given full consideration. 
During the year 1921, $240,000,000 worth 
of school bonds were issued in the United 
States. The issuance of bonds is the usual 
method of raising funds for additions to 
the school plant. In a number of 
however, 


cases, 
communi 


mounting rapidly, 
school - building 
needs have been in- 
creased in propor- 
tion. The Great 
War has also re- 
sulted in very sig- 
nificant increases in 
enrollments in ju- 
nior and_ senior 
high schools. 
Without these ad- 
ditions to school en- 
rollment, the cost 
of education would 
naturally have in- 
creased in propor- 


have realized 


new buildings, 


Planning Before Spending of 


Far-sighted boards 
anxious to reduce present and future 
costs, have in recent years resorted 
to the scientific planning of schoo!- 
building programs. 
that the erection of 
buildings, without the acceptance and 
use of definite planning standards, will 
keep future maintenance and operation 
costs at an unreasonably high level. 
Therefore, before spending money for 


endeavored to develop a comprehen- 
sive building program which would 
give full consideration to future needs 
and trends and permit of additions at 
the lowest possible cost. 


ties have paid out 
current funds 
for the costs of ad 
ditions to the school 
plant. Thus, a total 
of about $300,000,- 


of education, 


These boards 
000 was invested in 


school buildings 
during the year 
1921. The returns 


for the year 1922 
these boards have indicate that this 
amount was ex- 


ceeded during that 
period. The impor- 
tance, therefore, of 


tion with the in- 

creases which have occurred in all other 
fields. The increases in enrollments have 
necessitated the payment of additional 
salaries, the provision of more classrooms, 
and the extension of the curricula, and 
added to the cost of maintenance and opera- 
tion to a degree which had not been antic- 
ipated. These additional educational costs, 
as well as the natural increases due to the 
war, Nave raised questions of economy and 
scientific planning which were not neces- 
sarily matters of great concern when educa- 
tionai costs were low, 

To devote the largest possible proportion 
of the educational budget to the productive 
phase of education, namely, the cost of in- 
struction, expenses of maintenance and 


proper building 
planning cannot be 
stressed too greatly. 


Standards for Consideration 
Some of the important standards which 
the writer has set for consideration in the 
planning of school-building programs* are 
as follows: 


1. Large school buildings housing a mini- 
mum of 1,000 to 1,200 pupils should be con- 
sidered as the desirable parts of a future 
school plant. 

* Raltimore School Building 
G. D. Strayer and N. L. Engelhardt. Albrect 
pany, 211 South Sharp Street, Baltimore, Md 

Atlanta School Building Survey, Vol. I ty G. D. 
Strayer and N. L. Engelhardt. Foote & Davies Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Ga. 

White Plains Scheol Building Survey.—By G. D. 
Strayer, N. L. Engelhardt and P. C, Packer. Board 
of Education, White Plains, N. Y, 
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2, All school buildings should be planned 

in terms of units which permit of sufficient 
meet immediate needs and sup- 

onstruction as needs require. 


constructi 


pleme ntary 


3. School buildings should be so located 
that there will be no overlapping among the 
districts served. This requires the acceptance 
of definite travel distances for children of the 
val hool periods: one-half mile for the 
clementary school; one mile for the junior 


high schools; and one and a half or 
the senior high schools. 

4. A large school building with a 
enrollment requires a large site 


more for 


large 
Elementary 
vuld have sites of 4 to 5 acres, junior 
f and senior 
sites of 10 acres and above. 
yuilding planning must anticipate 
population needs and should consider every 
element of adult and child population growth. 


schools sh 
high schools sites of 6 to 10 acres, 
high schools 


S< 
1} 
5 school 


6. All school-building development should 
be in terms of a zoning plan for the city which 
takes into consideration the residential areas, 


park development, street development and in- 
dustrial development. 


Analyzing a Local Problem 

N. is one of 
the many communities which, in the spring 
of 1923, found themselves confronted with 
school-building programs as a result of the 
conditions named. The old high 
building had been overcrowded to 
the point where to-day it can only house 
the children of the junior high school en- 
roliment. It had been found necessary to 
provide temporary quarters for the senior 


The village oO! Sol\ iy, 


above 
school 
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high school above one of the village banks. 
The village is growing consistently because 
of its fortunate proximity to the city of 
Syracuse and the additions which are be- 
ing made to its industries. Its elementary 
schools were also greatly overcrowded and 
thus added to the difficulty of the building 
problem which the Board of Education 
found it necessary to solve. 

Without due reference to the standards 
for future school planning enumerated 
above, a site had been selected and a high 
school building was being planned as a 
partial solution of the problem, when 
much dissatisfaction arose among the 
school patrons, and the writer was called 
in as an educational adviser on the future 
development of the system. 

As part of the technique used in analyz- 
ing the problem, maps were made showing 
the distribution of elementary school 
population and their relationship to the 
existing elementary schools and the exist- 
ing high school. The circles of Map No. 
1 show the residential areas of the existing 
elementary schools. The elementary schools 
are the center of these circles and are 
marked “Boyd” and “Prospect.” The ele- 
mentary school population is apparently 
divided into two distinct parts. The heavy 


irregular lines of Map No. 1 are the lines 
of the present village of Solvay and are 


OF SOLVAY, N.Y. 


MAP NO. 1, SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF PRESENT ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SYSTEM 
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VILAGE OF SOLVAY, 


MAP NO. 2, SHOWING FUTURE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DEVELOPMENT 


the lines which approximate the present 
school district of Solvay. 

The existing high school building and its 
site were carefully studied. The outstand- 
ing faults of the existing Solvay high 
school building are the lack of planning 
for expansibility and elasticity. Changes 
can be made within the structure itself and 
additions constructed only at excessive 
costs. The site is not large enough for 
the future high school building of Solvay. 
The location is not central enough with re- 
spect to present or future high school 
population, The building is non-fire-proof 
in nature and has a very inadequate exit 
arrangement. All three interior stairways 
force the congregation of classes moving 
from the second floor to a point on the first 
floor which is about the central point in 
the building. This is a very unfortunate 
means of exit. The third floor is inade- 
quately lighted, insufficiently heated and 
poorly ventilated, and does not afford ade- 
quate protection against fire danger. A 
community like Solvay ought never to be 
content to house its children under the con- 
ditions prevailing on this third floor of the 
high school. 

The shops of this building are make- 


shifts which have served their time. The 
interests of future high school children re- 
quire that the shops be taken out of the 
basement and put in light, dry, well- 
ventilated quarters. The other special room 
facilities that are necessary in a high school 
building, such as auditorium, gymnasium, 
lunchroom, library and the like, are either 
totally lacking or so very meager as to 
make it necessary to provide for complete 
replacements. 

The building is located in a very attrac 
tive setting. This has tended to give a bet- 
ter impression of what this building pro 
vides than the interior actually presents. 
The building probably can be used for 
school purposes over a continued period of 
time. It should not be used for junior or 
senior high school purposes, however, but 
may perhaps satisfy the continuation school 
needs of the community. 


The Planning of the Future Elementary 
School Plant 

In order to make recommendations for 

the tuture schoo] plant, the writer studied 

very carefully the entire village and pro- 

posed that extensions be made to the sites 

of both existing elementary schools and that 
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the buildings be added to as future needs 
required in those particular sections. It 
was also proposed that schools be planned 
to the south of the existing 
shown on Map No. 2, with a minimum of 
overlapping among the circles as indicated 
on this map. The village of Solvay will, 
in a short time, extend its 
the south, there 
which make it impossible for any extensions 
to the east and north, while 
trends are all in 
development. 
With Map No. 2 before it, the Board of 
Education will have little difficulty in locat- 
ing its future elementary schools, 
quate sites are available at the points in- 
dicated. With this map before it, the Board 
will also keep down to a minimum the 
number of build schools 
in which the cost of administration, main- 


schools, as 


boundaries to 
being physical limitations 


the residential 


favor of the southern 


as ade- 


and will 


schools 
tenance and operation can be kept as low 
as can reasonably be expected. 


The Future High School Program 
Solvay has for a long time accepted the 
junior-senior high school as a part of its 
educational program and has established a 


national educators for 


reputation among 
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the splendid work it has done in this partic 
ular field. The enrollment in the junior 
senior high school has grown rapidly and 
will soon reach 750 children out of an 
estimated total school enrollment of 2,20 
children. The distribution of the present 
high school enrollment is indicated in Map 
No, 3, each dot on this map representing 
one child who is now attending the junior- 
senior high school. The future high school 
enrollment promises to be distributed rathe: 
evenly throughout the area indicated by 
the largest circle on Map No. 3. In other 
words, with the extensions of the village 
to the south and west and along the West 
Genesee highway, which is a continuation 
of one of the principal streets of Syracuse, 
a shitt in the location of the high school 
will be necessitated if it is to be cen 
tralized with respect to future population 
needs, A central location for a high schoo! 
cannot always be secured. There is, how- 
ever, an open park and adequate territory 
situated in the very center of what prom- 
ises to be the future village of Solvay. An 
area of approximately 20 acres is indicated 
by the smaller circle of Map No. 3. Here 
is open land sufficiently large to meet the 
higk school needs of Solvay probably for 


PROPOSED 
SCwOOL SITE 


VILLAGE of SOLVAY, NY. 


MAP NO. 3, SHOWING CORRECT LOCATION AND PRESENT DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS FOR 
JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
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period of 50 years, and upon the recom- 
endation of the writer, the Solvay Board 

Education selected this as a site for its 

w high school. 

It was necessary for the citizens of 
Solvay to pass their judgment upon this 
site as a desirable one for future school 
expansion. The matter was placed before 

citizens in a referendum vote on 
igust 22. The site met with the approval! 
1 very large majority of the citizens 

of the village, as 501 voted for it and 126 

voted in opposition. It was also voted 

at this time to set aside a sum of approxi- 

ately $480,000 for the erection of a school 
building which would satisfy the junior and 
senior high school needs. 

The factors which, to the greatest de- 
gree, influenced the Board of Education 
and the citizens of Solvay in the selection 
of this site and in the investment of such 
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a large sum of the taxpayers’ money for 
the addition to the school plant were the 
clements of scientific program planning 
enumerated above. The citizens felt as- 
sured that they were planning for a very 
extended period of time. They felt assured 
that the elements of elasticity and ex 
pansibility at the lowest possible cost had 
been given full consideration. They rec- 
ognized that the building, when erected, 
would become a great community asset. 
They realized that the plan gave equal 
consideration to the needs of all children 
The citizens of Solvay have accepted 
this plan for the future development of 
the school plant because the conclusions 
pre sented to them were made on the basis 
of carefully collected data and widely ac- 
cepted standards and not on the basis of 
personal or political judgments or in the 
interests of private or group gain. 


Incidents in a Placid Day of a Modern Mayor 


From the Jamestown Evening Journal’s Column of “Sidelights and Soliloquies” 


Place.—Mayor’s office, City Hall. 
Time.—11 o'clock. 

Scene-—Mayor Samuel A. Carlson is dictat- 
ing to a pretty stenographer. On his desk are 
numerous newspaper clippings, copies of The 
\lodern City, and other miscellaneous articles. 

Mayor (dictating reply to Attorney Benjamin 
S. Dean on the home rule amendment) .—‘“This 
proposed measure gives to Jamestown the right 
to revise her charter and—no, cross that out! 
This measure gives Jamestown the right to 
govern itself without————” 

(Telephone rings.) 

Mayor (picking up instrument).—‘Hello! 
Yes, this is the mayor. Yes——I see——of 
ccurse——certainly I’ll have it attended to 
-—. Yes, I'll see to it right away. You're 
welcome.” (Hangs up phone with a sigh and 
turns to stenographer.) “Please make a note 
to inform the police that two boys, playing 
football in Falconer Street, near Lake View 
Avenue, are annoying the neighbors when they 
shout their football signals. Some woman just 
complained about it.” 

(Resuming dictation.) “This measure also 

(Telephone rings again.) 

Mayor.—“Hello. Yes, this is the mayor 
Just a moment, please.” (Consults notebook. ) 
“Yes, I can speak at the West Side Mothers’ 
Club Friday afternoon at 3 o’clock. All right. 
I'll be there, madam.” (Mayor hangs up and 
phone rings again insistently.) 

Mayor.—“Hello. Yes, this is the 
(Listens patiently for five minutes.) 


mayor.” 
Nv 


madam, I can’t stop the postman from cross- 
ing your lawn every day, even though you've 
asked him not to. 
the postmaster. 


I suggest that you call up 


You’re welcome. Goodbye.” 


I‘our hours later. 

(Mayor is signing official documents and 
looks up at the entry of an elderly woman 
Woman seats herself and addresses the mayor 
Mayor settles back resignedly to listen for half 
an hour to advice on how to run the city. 
Woman finally leaves and a man enters the 
reom, selling tickets to the annual ball of the 
Blah Blah Society. Mayor buys ticket and 
man leaves room. Telephone rings.) 

Mayor.—“Hello! Yes, this is Mayor Carl 
son.—Have you? Well, that is very kind of 
you indeed, and I feel highly honored, sir - 
No, I don’t have many babies named after me. 

——You say his name is Carlson, too? What 
a strange coincidence! Thank you very much 
Goodbye.” 

(Door opens 
placarded, “From 
Bust.” enters the room. 
signifying that he is a bona-fide resident of 
Harlem, in good standing in the Elks. Offers 
to sell the Mayor his photograph on a post-card 
for the small sum of 10 cents. The chief ex 
ecutive makes the purchase. The hiker also 
asks for the Mayor’s autograph and departs 
10 cents and one autograph richer.) 

(Mayor resumes work, and a minute ges 
by. Stenographer opens door and inquires 
whether or not the Mayor wants to marry a 
couple who are looking for a parson. The 
Mayor obligingly does the honors and finally 
resumes his work. Telephone rings.) 

Mayor.—“Hello!——Yes, Mayor Carlson 
talking———-Why, yes, I shall be very glad to 
talk before your luncheon club on civil service 
reform. At noon Saturday, you say?——Yes, 
I'll be there.” (Hangs up.) Curtain. 


and cross-country hiker, 
N. Y. to Los Angeles or 
Hands Mayor a letter 
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Greater Public Control Over Private 
Building Construction 


Suburbs of Chicago Adopt Novel Regulations Controlling Subdivisions and 
Buildings 


By Jacob L. Crane, Jr. 


Municipal Development Engineer, Chicago 


ITY plans, if carefully drawn and en 
forced, 
directing the growth of the main pub 


lic features in a city, but city plans have 


may be entirely successful in 


little or no control over the subdivision of 
ground lying between main streets, nor 
over the development of the individual 


private property. And, after all, it is the 


character of the smaller subdivision and 
of the buildings erected for private use 
that determines whether a town may really 
be called conveniently arranged and beau 
tiful. 

Zoning is effective in securing open space 
and in controlling the density of popula 
tion, but it cannot attempt to control the 
appearance of private buildings nor the 
details of land subdivision. Hence, as sup- 
plementary to their city planning and 
zoning projects, many towns in the Middle 
West are making a valiant effort to exert 
a reasonable control over the finer points 
of subdivisions and over the appearance 
and arrangement of buildings. This is 
being accomplished through the adoption of 
novel subdivision ordinances and building 
codes. 

In the beautiful village of Lake Bluff 
on the North Shore above Chicago, the 
writer, in connection with the prepara 
tion of a comprehensive town plan, has 
prepared a Building Ordinance and Sub- 
division Ordinance incorporating some of 
the features necessary to produce adequate 
control over the use of private property. 
Similar ordinances have been prepared 
for the suburban city of Wheaton in con- 
nection with the writer’s town planning 
work there. 


Features of Building Ordinance 
In these suburban towns it was decided 
in the first place to control a number of 
undesirable practises in dwelling construc- 


tion, such as the use of garages or tem 
porary shacks for residence purposes, the 
construction of houses without foundations 
other than wooden posts, and the use of 
needlessly ugly designs and exterior treat- 
ment for house construction. Accordingly, 
clauses have been inserted to control these 
features. Buildings used for residence pur- 
poses are required to be built on masonry 
foundations extending below frost line; 
they must have a number of rooms at least 
equaling the number of occupants, and the 
minimum size of living-room and bedrooms 
is established. And, finally, the plans for 
each building must be submitted to the 
Town Planning Commission for the exami- 
nation of the architectural features. The 
only restriction as to architectural stand- 
ards is that “every building shall be so de- 
signed and constructed as to be suitable 
from the architectural standpoint in its 
environment.” In effect, this type of con- 
trol has been in-use for some time in at 
least two Chicago suburbs, but this is the 
first building ordinance in which the archi- 
tectural requirement is mentioned. 

A further provision is made to the effect 


The Architectural 
Design 
Of This Building 
Has Been Approved 


by the 
Lake Bluff Plan Commission 


Dated Chairman 


PLACARD ISSUED WITH BUILDING PERMIT, 
LAKE BLUFF, ILL. 
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standpoint, a 
placard is issued 
with the build- 
ing permit, stating that the design has such 
approval. The placard is mounted on the 
building or in the yard, so that all who pass 
know that the Town Planning Commission 
is interesting itself in the architectural ap 
pearance of buildings and that this partic- 
ular building has received approval. While 
it will probably not be possible to require 
an owner whose design is passable but not 
good to change his design, nevertheless the 
pressure exerted by virtue of the fact that 
the placard can be refused, even though 
the building permit is issued, serves to 
enforce the wishes of the Commission. 
The legal aspect of this measure has been 
carefully considered. The lawyers engaged 
in connection with these projects consider 
that such regulations are reasonable and 
that, in view of the tendency of the courts, 
as indicated by recent decisions, to give 
greater importance to architectural stand- 
ards, the legality of these clauses is fairly 
well assured so long as they are preserved 
in their present moderate form. This type 
of control does not, of course, assure beau- 
tiful build’ngs in all cases, but it does serve 
effectively to accomplish two extremely im- 
portant objects: first, it stimulates interest 
in architectural standards in building, and 
that in itself is half the battle; and sec- 
ond, it will in most cases prevent the con 
struction of the occasional monstrosity. 
Throughout the administration of this ordi 
nance the greatest care is taken to see that 
the of individuals are not imposed 
unfairly upon the man who has originality 
in the plans for his building. Opinions 
differ violently in the matter of what ts 
good architecture and what is not, so that 
only most and moderate control 
In any case, such regu- 


ideas 


general 
can be attempted. 
lations seem to be justified for general ap- 
plication enly in the highest type of suburb, 
and in the occasional highly developed small 
or middle-sized town. 

Partly to compensate for the additional 
restrictions outlined above and also to per- 
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SUEDIVISION APPROVED BY LAKE BLUFF 
COMMISSION 


The topography is followed and the streets are ar- 
ranged to connect to the existing street system. 
The lots are large and a park is provided. The 
plat does not show required easements along rear 
lot lines, nor along Sheridan Road, taken to make 
possible the future widening by 15 feet on each side. 


mit all possible saving in building costs, 
the structural requirements are made as 
moderate as is compatible with safety. For 
example, the writer recommended the 
standards for small house construction out- 
lined by the Building Committee of the 
United States Department of Commerce. 


Subdivision Ordinance 
In these smaller towns it is necessary to 
exert a reasonable and enlightened control 
over subdivision plats, but without the help 


| he se 


subdivision ordinances provide in the first 


oft a large engineering department 


place that all plats must be approved by the 
Town Planning Commission and that no 
land may be sold and no improvement put 
in until such approval has been secured 
The ordinance then outlines the mi 
requirements of the Town Planning Com 
mission for the approval of plats. 
cations for the preparation of plans and for 
the placing of improvements are given. 


Specifi 
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Topography and all existing conditions must 


i 

be shown, as well as the relation of the 


proposed plat to the present street system 
and to the official Town Plat ur her 
more, the plans for all the improvements 


submitted and approve 
No land may be subdivided unless it is 

feasible to put 

age without 


must be 


in water-supply and 
unreasonable delay. Ez 
ments are required along rear lot 
where no alley is provided 
cified for lots and 
sizes for blocks. It is required 
be so laid out as to make the cor 
of existing streets convenient and to pro- 
vide for the 
the Town 


sizes are sp¢ maximum 


t} it streets 


tinuation 


location of streets called for by 
Plan must have 
radii of not less than 12 feet. Street grades 


must not 


Curb corners 


exceed 5 per cent on through 


ROM the point of view of a banker 
or investor, the following elements of 
municipal financing indicate  strik- 
ingly the weakness or the strength of a 
municipal investment, if the bonds have 


been legally issued 


1. Ratio of bonded debt to assessed valua 


tion 


2. Limitation or non-limitation of tax-levy 
ing powers of municipality 
3. Conformity to legal restricti: 
quirements governing them 


ns and re 


4. Ability of borrowing municipality to pay 
s. Will of municipality to pay 


6. Legal enforceability of municipalities to 


: pay where the moral desire to pay is 
questionable and the ability to pay is 
impaired 

7. Character of the municipality, particu- 


larly as affecting stability of taxable 
values 

8. Total debt resting on the municipal terri- 
tory, im luding debt of Ove rlapping 
municipalities, i. e., counties, 
school districts, with refer 
ence to constitutional upon 
the increase of this 


practical 
limitations 
total debt 


It is realized that with the elements pre 
vailing in paragraphs numbered 1, 3, 6 and 
7, the practically complete safety of munic- 
ipal investments seems undoubted. It in- 
volves an extreme reverse in one of these 
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traffic streets, nor 10 per cent on other 
streets. Pavement must be suitable. All 
wires along streets must be placed under- 
ground, wires strung on poles must be 
placed along the rear easements, and rea- 
sonable provision must be made for parks, 
playgrounds and schools. Finally, the sub- 
divider must give consideration to the ap- 
pearance of the subdivision within its own 
boundaries and also in relation to its en- 
vironment in the town. Real estate oper- 
ators subdividing land in these towns are 
very glad to maintain high standards by 
conforming to these regulations. 

In considering ordinances of this kind, 
it must be remembered that the regulations 
must be varied according to the type, size, 
locality, topography and traditions of each 
town. 


Ratio of Debt Limits to Valuations 
By Basil F. Bickel 


Of Bickel, Tietjen & Company, Investment Bankers, San Francisco 


conditions to affect the general security of 
the obligation. 

Debt limitation of the respective munic- 
ipal subdivisions of a state is exceedingly 
important. On the face of it such limita- 
tions of the bonded debt in proportion to 
the assessed value of the real and personal 
property, essentially the former, indicate 
the general tenor of the conservativeness 
of counties, cities, towns, school districts, 
etc., in their fiscal management. It also 
rather graphically draws attention to the 
tax burden that the people in the community 
must bear. The debt limitation may be 
liberal, but that does not necessarily denote 
that the margin for bonded debt has to be 
fully On the other hand, the 
limitation may be too frugal, and in many 
communities the purblindness of a com- 
munity or a state in restricting to a very 
narrow point the limits of its municipal 
honded debt has been reflected in the lac 
of progressive growth of those com- 
It has been a case of robbing 
Peter to pay Paul. It is evident to-day 
that sidewalkless streets, lightless homes, 
poor water and sewer systems are not har- 
bingers of prosperity or stable development, 
even among those who are prone to cling 
to false economy and inconveniences. 


exhausted. 


munities. 
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DEBT LIMITATIONS—COUNTIES, MUNICI- 
PALITIES AND SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


(See Additions and Exceptions below) 
School Dis- 
State Counties Cities Towns tricts 
PerCt. Per Ct. Per Ct, Per Ct. 
Alabama (1) ..... 3% 5-7 5-7 Pe 
Arizona (2) ....2.. 4-10 4 4 4-10 
California viene bie 15 15 5 
( rado (4) con OAS 3 3 3 
Connecticut (5).... 5 5 5 5 
Delaware 
C6) ‘ 10 10 
CT) 7 7 7 
Ida (Ss) 10 10 4-f 
en 5 5 5 5 
Indiana (9) ..ceces 2 2 2 2 
TOUR 5 5 5 
Kansas (10) 15 15 8-5 
Kentucky (11) 2 3-10 
I siana ... 10 10 10 10 
5-714 
Massachusetts (12). sa 2% 3 
Michigan 3-5 8 10 15 
Minnesota (13) .... 10 10 ee ee 
Mississippi (14)... 10 10 10 10 
Miss 5 5 5 
M ana (15). na Se 5 3 3 
Nel iT iska (16). 10 5 10 30 
Nevada ° ee be 
New Hi: impshire.. ens oe 5 5 5 
New Jersey (17). 4 7 7 7 
New Mexico (18). 4 4 4 6 
New York (19). 10 1) ae * 
North Carolina. 8 
North Dakota ..... 5 5 5 5 
Ohio (20) . — ‘<n 5 5 6 
Oklahoma (21). one 5 5 5 5 
Pensylvania (28)... 7 7 7 7 
Rhode Island ...... < 3 3 3 
South Carolina..... 8 8 8 8 
South Dakota ..... 5 5 5 5 
Tennessee* (24)....10-15 (Roads) 
Texas (25). rr 25 (Reads) 
2 4 4 
Vermont ...... 10 10 
Virginia oo 18 18 18 
Washington (28)... 5 5 5 . 
West Virginia (29). 24 24% 
Wisconsin ........ 5 5 5 5 
Wyoming (30)..... 2 2 2 6 


* Debt restricted by specific acts of legislature 
charter. Details not available. 


r city 


Additions and Exceptions 
(1) Three per cent additional for water, gas, 
sewers, 
(2) Fifteen 
sewers, 
(3) Counties and cities cannot 


electric, 


per cent additional for water, light, 


incur interest-bearing 


indebtedness, Financing done by discount warrants. 
Districts may issue bonds, 

(4) Counties with assessed valuation more than $5 
000,000, .6 per cent; $1,000,000 to $5,000,000, 1.2 per 


cent; under $1,000,000, no limit. No limit for water in 


(5) Water, gas, electric not included. 
(6) Towns having charters, limit debt by 
(7) Laws require sinking fund for 
(8) Water, light, power not included. 

(9) County road extra. 

(10) Counties only limited 1 per cent for bridges, 
10 per cent additional allowed cities and towns for 
special improvements, Schools may double indebted 
ness by special permission. 

(11) Three per cent additional for roads. 

(12) Cities, 2% per cent additional. Towns, 5 per 
cent additional for special purposes. (Boston not in 
eluded.) 

(18) Drainage, water, electric, 

(14) Fifteen per cent additional for paving, 
gas, etc. 

(15) Ten per cent additional for water and sewers 

(16) These limitations generally modified by special 
acts limiting bonds for special purposes. 


charters 
all issues 


etc., not inclu led. 
water, 
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(17) Based on average of three preceding valuations 

(18) Water, sewers, not included. 

(19) Water not inclu led. 

(20) Water not included. An‘icip 
cluded; also bonds issued prior to 


bonds refunding 


ition notes ex 
April 12, 1902, and 
issues prior to April 12, 1902. Cer 


tain city charters allow other deductions. 
(21) Water, electric, not included, 
(22) Port districts, 10 per cent: cities generally 


limited to 15 per cent by charter. All counties limited 
to $5,000 indebtedness, except 6 per cent for roads 
Certain counties 2 per cent additional for other pur 
(23) Philadelphi a 10 per cent. 
(24) Charters of most cities provide debt limit. 
(25) Except for county roads, bonds not limited by 
percentage to assessed values, but by tax rates, 
follow: 


which 


Cities 5,000 or more, $2.50 per $100 valuation for all 
purposes, debt and running expenses. 

Cities under 5,000 limited to $1.50 per $100 valua 
tion, 

Counties 25 cents per $100 valuation for general and 
irrent expenses, 25 cents for construction of perma 
nent improvements; 15 cents for roads and bridges, 
nd 15 cents Iditional for road and bridge mair 
tenance, although county tax in any one year cannot 


exceed 80 cents or 8 mills for all 


purposes except for 
ul improvement bonds, 


Common schools, $1 per $100 valuation, half of 
which for sinking fund to retire bonds. 

Independent schools, $1.50 per $100 valuation, of 
which 50 cents for bonds. 

netitr 


ion also provides annual sinking fund for 
ule, 2% per cent levied annually. Bonds auto 
illy limited by tax and sinking func 

maturities of not more than 40 years. 

(26) Cities 4 per cent, towns 8 per cent additional 
for water, light, sewers, 

27) Counties, population less than 300 per square 
mile, limited by special acts of Legisl iture, Personal 
property not included in determining assessed valuation, 
but being subject to tax, actually reduces debt limit 
to about 10 per cent in most cx 1 cities. 

(28) Additional 5 per cent for water, light, sewers. 

(29% Two and one-half per cent additional for roads. 

(20) Four per cent additional for school districts to 
enlarge buildings, 2 per cent additional for sewers, 2 


per cent additional for roads, 


1 provisions to 


unties an 


As may be noted, the accompanying tz “ 
indicates in some instances wide latitude i 
debt-incurring ability on the 
municipalities in certain 
ing the table, 
the state 


part of 
states. In read- 
observe the general attitude of 
toward indebtedness for 
Some are liberal, 
others are unusually frugal. It is 
parent that in some states where road |} 


1 
school 


facilities. very whiie 
al so ap 
build- 
ing was not in vogue by counties through 
bond when the debt 


statutes amendments 


issues limitation 


were enacted, have 
been passed to allow such road indebtedness 
as additional. 

It is also interesting to note that some 
of the lesser developed states allow their 
political subdivisions to incur a larger ratio 
of indebtedness to the values, so 
as to encourage greater development. It is 
also argued that such states enjoy a greater 
ratio of increasing assessable and 


more liberal debt limitations are practical. 


assessed 


values, 
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GARDEN THEATER, WASHINGTON PARK, PORTLAND, OREGON 
Showing first season’s growth 


Helping the Playgrounds to Serve the 
Full Purpose of Play 


By Florence Holmes Gerke 


Landscape Architect, Bureau of Parks, Portland, Ore. 


HE playgrounds of the average Amer- 
ican city are not playgrounds but out- 
door gymnasia. Only half of the 

definition of play, “Play is the general term 
for exercise, physical and mental”—namely, 
the physical exercise—has really been han- 
died in many of the playgrounds. The op- 
portunity for mental exercise on the so- 
called public playgrounds is tremendously 
limited. 

I have seen playgrounds in eastern, south- 
ern and far western cities where the play 
opportunity was possible only if one wished 
to swing from the traveling rings, hang by 
the knees from bars, or bat the soft play- 
ground ball about the grounds. Oppor- 
tunity for mental exercise, the use of the 
imagination and all creative faculties, was 
practically negligible. 

No fault should be found with the ex- 
cellent physical training afforded by the 
grounds, but other recreation suitable to the 
outdoors should also be given recognition. 


This phase of the work is more generously 
handled in community houses, but grounds 
are often laid out with no thought but of 
the dimensions of the frames holding 
swings, teeters and other apparatus, and 
whether or not there is the necessary 235 
feet for the official baseball diamond. 


Giving the Dramatic Instinct a Chance 

The dramatic instinct in small children 
is generally admitted to be real and strong. 
The love of dressing up and being some 
one other than one’s self is so strong that 
even the successful broker has been known 
to don Roman senatorial robes and to en- 
joy the fancy-dress ball and his own naive 
appearance. People turn out in crowds to 
watch the lumbering floats in a parade 
where George Washington, Minerva and 
Hiawatha are more or less quaintly por- 
trayed. The colleges array their candidates 
for graduation and their professors in robes 
which create at once a world of study and 
learning and are stimulating both to the 
participants and to the spectators. The 
church recognizes the dramatic instinct of 
the people. In fact, the appeal of the 
imagination seems so evident that it is sur- 
prising that the official centers of play do 
not provide for this most important phase 
of play—“mental exercise.” 

In most instances the playground director 
who wishes to put on a little play or panto- 
mime has no place for such activity. There 
is not even a quiet green corner where the 
story hour may be held. Surely the tale 
of the Babes in the Woods is more vital 
if the listener is crouched on the grass at 
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the foot of some great tree with a leafy 
barrier cutting him off from pavements 
and houses and garages and other too real 
things. Half the battle in scenery and 
costuming for amateur theatricals might 
be solved by an informal garden theater 
or even a fairly secluded lawn with shrub- 
bery screen and some shade. 

[he garden theater should have a place 
in a goodly number of the city playgrounds. 
This does not mean the stadium or Greek 
theater with masonry walls and seats, but 
a simple area depending on its greenness 
for its charm. Its uses are many and are 
not confined to one age or group. The 
neighborhood flower show, the harvest ex- 
hibit of prize vegetables, the bird-houses 
made by the boys, the Scouts’ show of 
camping equipment and rites—all might ap- 
pear more charming than they would be in 
some hall where pink and green and red 
bunting defy the flowers to show their 
charm or the camp-fires of the Boy Scouts 
to appear true, despite the aid of an electric 
light hooded with red crépe paper. Fourth 
of July celebrations, the May-pole dance, 
the band concert, the awarding of prizes 
for crafts work and athletic prowess, might 
well find their way to this green grove. 

In times when the theater is not in use 
for any show or entertainment it becomes 
a park for picnicking, resting, reading and 
informal play. A group of women may 
gather for the afternoon darning and 
mending in this area cut off from flying 
balls and acrobatic enthusiasts. The occa- 
sion at the theater will make life a little 
more intriguing, and the 
daily use of the plot will 
furnish a restful place 
for one type of “play.” 

In giving the children 
and adults of a commu- 


nity a vent for their 


physical energy alone, 
the recreation officials 
are surely losing tre- 
mendous opportunity to me 
teach some of the beau- 
tiful imaginative things. fF 


Summer hours are spent 


outdoors when possible, >¢ 


and they should be made 3243 


to offer something in Se 
appreciation of beauty, x 
closer contact with trees - 
and grass and shrubs, acinomae 
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better knowledge of good things in dramat- 
ics, singing and dancing and such activities 
as are possible for groups. The right en 
vironment will solve much of the difficulty 
for advocates of these fine things who have 
the subject and the players but not the 
place to play. 


Planning a Small Garden Theater 
The building of a small garden theater 
calls for no great code of rules. Given the 
space, which will vary according to the 
community served, seclusion should 
sought. 


be 
If the topography gives this, the 
designer is fortunate, but ordinarily a com- 
paratively flat area has been set aside for 
the playground, and the theater must fit 
into this scheme. If the ground is flat, the 
stage should be elevated, but a more pleas- 
ing arrangement is to have the seating 
space slope gently toward the stage, which 
then appears to be rather in a hollow. Shade 
is valuable in the theater which is to be 
used in the hot months. In fact, all plant- 
ing should be studied with a view toward 
enriching the season of use—the summer, 
and shrubs which flower during these 
months should be selected for the screen 
planting. Evergreens may also be employed 
to give a year-round appearance, 

The screen plantings should follow in 
general the effect given by the drop cur- 
tain and wings of the indoor auditorium, 
but should not be too set and formal un- 
less the entire theater is given this treat- 
ment, which calls for special study. If the 
site chosen has trees and large shrubs, these 
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should be cherished and worked into the 
scheme whenever possible. Turf makes an 


excellent floor for the stage, and grassy 
banks are pleasant to sit upon, provided 
the area is well drained and the turf 
thoroughly established. On some sites it 
is desirable to have the park workmen 


bring in the benches for special perform- 
ances. Masonry seats are not to be con- 
sidered in this type of theater, which is 
arranged merely for the community 
designed to accommodate 
500 persons at the most. 
should not 


and 
more than 
The stadium idea 
with that of the 
garden theater, which is planned for more 
intimate close-up productions than for the 
great shows, which must be done at huge 
cost and through much organization. At 
the back of the stage behind the shrubbery 
border there should be space for the per- 


not 


be confused 
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formers, and in case of change of costum 
area enough to accommodate a tent fi 
dressing purposes. 

Several colleges have garden theate: 
Country clubs and private individuals hay 
built them. The Bureau of Parks of Port 
land, Ore., has recently completed the co 
struction of a rather larger theater in it 
nine-acre rose garden in one of the impo: 
tant parks. Dunthorpe School, just out 
side of Portland, is contemplating a garde: 
theater in connection with the schoo 
athletic grounds, where native shrubs an 
trees will be used. 

The ready response of children an 
grown-ups to ail manner of shows, dress 
up entertainments, dramatic presentation 
and like activities shows the need for 
recognition of these interests in the genera! 
plans of the playgrounds. 


Schoolrooms Where Colds Are Not 


published at 


Health Review of the 


HE other day a teacher in an open-air 
schoolroom said: “I have not had a cold 
this winter. I did not have a cold last 
winter. The pupils are remarkably free from 
colds. I have gained five pounds since teaching 
in the open-air rooms. Before I taught in this 
type of room I had colds all winter long.” 
There are six open-air schools in Detroit— 
the Russell, Stephens, Clippert, Marr, Maybee 
and Franklin. The temperature of these rooms 
varies from 55 to 60 degrees. The occupants 
wear heavier clothing, although some after a 
time get so used to their surroundings that they 
do not wear other than ordinary clothes. In 
the fall they gradually become accustomed to 
the cold air. The skin responds to the stimu- 
lating action of the cold. The membranes of 
the nose and throat are less subject to con- 
gestion and _ infection The body becomes 
toughened to meet daily fluctuations in the 
weather 
The pupils in these rooms comprise non 


the 


end of last winter in the 
Detroit Department of Health 


wfectious tuberculosis, exposures to tubercu 
losis in the home, the severely malnournished 
and anemic, and a few children with heart ail 
ments. They have a special schedule, including 
periods for sleep and rest and lunches. Th« 
total enrollment since July 1 is 621. On March 
1 the enrollment was 416. Since July 1, 
children have been discharged from'the classes, 
140 being so far improved in health as to return 
to the regular classroom. Six have been sent 
to a sanatorium for more intensive care, and 79 
have been discharged for other reasons. The 
average attendance since July 1 has been better 
than o1 per cent. 

In the matter of weight changes during Feb- 
ruary, 55 per cent exceeded the average ex- 
pected gain, 7 per cent equaled average gain, 10 
per cent gained, but less than the average, 10 
per cent remained stationary in weight, and 17 
per cent lost weight. Placing these children on 
their feet now will mean less dependency on 
sanatorium care later in life. 
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Municipal Progress in the Last Quarter-Century 


OMMENTING on Tue American City’s 
editorial on “The Ghost of the Dog with 
a Bad f 


Name” (pages 451-2, issue of 
November, 


Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 
President of the Civil Service*Commission of 
Philadelphia and Honorary Secretary of the 
National Municipal League, expresses his point 
of view as follows: 

“While there may have been some decline of 
popular interest in municipal questions, due to 
the aftermath of the war and international com 
plications, I am convinced that there has been 
a very wholesome improvement in municipal 


1923), 


affairs. Administration has been so improved, 
the forms of government have been developed 
along so satisfactory a line and generally there 
has been such an increase in municipal effi 
ciency that I feel that the statements that many 
of us made a generation ago no longer hold 
true. They unquestionably were well founded 
at the time, but since then, through the activity 
of organizations like the National Municipal 


League and publications like THe AMERICAN 
City, there has been a quickening of public 
interest and a development of public conscience, 
which has had the results just noted.” 
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Prostitution: What a City Should 
Know About Itself 


By George E. Worthington 


Associate Director, Department of Legal Measures, American Social Hygiene Association; 
Member of the New York and the Washington Bar 


SSISTANT SURGEON GENERAL 
A C. C. PIERCE of the United States 
Public Health Service, in a pfevious 
issue of Tue AMERICAN City, has pointed 
out that American cities are realizing the 
f prostitution and the necessity 
of its elimination. 
More and more, local groups such as 
Chambers of Com- 


inenace ¢ 


of the arrest of both of them, the organiza 
tion may be confident that its community is 
satisfactory so far as law enforcement is 
concerned. If, however, prostitutes may 
be found without difficulty, in the streets, 
dance halls, cafés, parks, and in houses, 
apartments and hotels, or through the aus- 
pices of bell-boys, taxi-chauffeurs, porters, 
etc., very little has 


merce, Community 
Councils, Rotary, 
Kiwanis and Lions 
Clubs, etc., are in- 
teresting themselves 
in the problem, and 
are seeking out 
means for eradicat- 


Assistance Available from 
National Headquarters 
Organizations in large cities may 
find it convenient to carry out a survey 
of local conditions in cooperation with 
the representative national organiza- 


yet been accom- 
plished in the mat- 
ter of law enforce- 
ment. The reasons 
for such conditions 
must then be ascer- 
tained. : 


tion in this field, The American Social A study of the 
. tf. evil. The Hygiene Association, as has recently laws. olice and 
this « f been done in Cleveland, St. Louis, and 
rst step or such Chicago. Smaller cities and those not courts may indicate: 
an organization to easily accessible from New York may that the laws are 
take is to make a not find this practicable or convenient, inadequate; that the 
thorough survey of and for them it is the purpose of this police department is 
local ¢oniiiiee article to suggest a guide as to the inefficient 
type of inquiry that should be carried inemecient, corrupt, 
Just as a careful 


owner has his car 
examined and over- 
hauled as an insur- 
ance against future 
trouble, so may a 
city well in- 
dulge in community 


very tions. 


on and the most essential parts of the 
law-enforcement machinery that 
should be investigated. These fall into 
three general groups—the 
police, and the courts, and a check 
thereon is provided by an under-cover 
investigation of environmental condi- 


indifferent to the en- 
forcement of pros- 
titution laws, or 
perhaps under~ 
manned, or not 
equipped with 
plain-clothes detec 
tives to secure evi 


law, the 


insurance by a peri- 
odical searching for weak links in its or- 
ganization, missing parts, and the need of 
replacement or reinforcement. 


* The Under-Cover Investigation 

The organization sponsoring the survey 
might best begin by the under-cover inves- 
tigation. If prostitutes are so hard to find, 
either directly or through go-betweens, that 
the average man must spend considerable 
time, effort and money to locate one; and 
when he succeeds, if there is difficulty in 
finding a safe place to go to without danger 


dence of law viola- 
tion; that the prosecuting attorney is un- 
cooperative, ixdifferent, or without sufficient 
personnel; that there is no cooperation be- 
tween the police and the sheriff’s office or 
between the health department and tle 
courts; that prostitution cases are scattered 
among a number of courts, where their im- 
portance is minimized by judges whq are 
not expert in the particular problems in- 
volved, or who interpret the law in such a 
way as to make the gathering of convicting 
evidence practically*impossible ; or that cases 
are tried in a court whose judgments are not 
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final, because of a system of trial de novo; 

d that the city or state lacks adequate 
facilities in the way of institutions or social 
nachinery for the rehabilitation of sex 
ffenders.” 


Principles Applicable to Smaller Cities 


While it is true that smaller 
cities will not find it practicable to provide 
the machinery the outline implies, yet 
the general principles behind it will be ap- 
plicable. For example, in place of a special- 

red court for sex delinquents, it might be 
arranged that 


doubtless 


all such cases be tried in one 


court and at a special t'me with the same 


] 


judge assigned to 


all cases, so that he may 
become to a greater or less degree a special- 
difficult problems involved. The 
finger-print system has, of course, greater 
value in a large city than in a small one. 
The principle involved, however, that the 
court should know all about the record of 
the defendant before sentence, is the im- 
portant thing. No judge handling prostitu- 
tion should be without a_ social, 
physical and mental record of each defen- 
dant before sentence, so that he may dispose 


ist im the 


cases 


of the case intelligently and with an eye not 
only to the interest of the public, but to the 
rehabilitation and restoration of the individ 
ual to society. 

Study should also be made of the best 


methods of treatment of sex offenders. 
This involves a study of probation and pro- 
bationary physical 

clinics, farm colonies, 


reformatories: 


systems, and mental 
training schools and 
also the question of parole 
from these institutions and the placing of 
the delinquent where he’or she may once 
more become a useful member of society. 


Protective Social Measures Important 
In passing, it should be emphasized that 
protective social measures* should not be 
that an ounce of 
prevention is worth more than a pound of 


neglected, on the theory 


1 Ry this is meant a new trial in a higher court of 
original jurisdiction without any reference whatsoever 
to the trial in the rt below The trial de novo is 
a pecul American development in the criminal 
court system, now largcly defendants as a 


means to thwart justice. 


® Methods for remedying these conditions are sug- 
gested upon request, by the American Social Hygiene 
Association, 370 Sx« ith Avenue, New York City 

Ry social hygiene protective measures are meant 
all efforts official or unofficiel is ‘ munity to keep 
or remove its youth f: ressure to in 
dt lee im sex relat ns hefore irriage, 
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cure. Such are measures which are aimed 
at preventing the boy or girl from definitely 
becoming delinquent. These include the 
securing of a more thorough knowledge on 
the part of parents, community, schools and 
other like agencies of pre-delinquent 
symptoms in children—a better understand- 
ing of anti-social attitudes and behaviors in 
order that these may be corrected befor: 
they gain headway, and at a point in the 
individual’s development where he is more 
pliable and responsive. Adequate play- 
grounds should be provided for children, 
and opportunities for young and old to use 
their leisure time wholesomely, so that there 
may be developed ideals of fair play and 
social responsibility which are inconsistent 
with the misuse of the sex instinct. Pro- 
vision should also be made for the adequate 
lighting of public parks and benches, and 
the license and supervision of dance halls 
and places of commercialized amusement. 


Facts to Be Presented at a Local Conference 


When the community survey has been 
made and completed, a detailed report 
should be prepared, and a_ conference 
called of all the local officials concerned in 
the administration of sex delinquency laws. 
This, briefly, should include the mayor, 
director of public safety, director of pub- 
lic welfare, health officer, prosecuting attor- 
ney, city attorney, judges of courts having 
jurisdiction of such cases, sheriff, chief of 
police, chief of detectives, director of 
women’s police bureau, chief probation 
officer, parole officer, juvenile authorities, 
and other similar officers. Arrangements 
can be made with the American Social 
Hygiene Association for the attendance at 
this meeting of a competent representative. 

The facts should be presented at this con 
ference and the differences between the 
various officials ironed out and team-work 
between them secured. It may develop 
from this conference that new legislation 
is needed. If so, the recémmendations of 
such a body will have much weight® with 
the legislature in providing for what is re- 
quired. It may be valuable to continue the 
convening of such conferences at intervals. 
The important thing, however, is to secure 
team-work among the different officials; if 
this is done, success is sure to follow. 

The following is an outline of the things 
to be inquired into; 


by 
q 
3} 


I. Laws and Ordinances ‘ 

A State Laws 
Has your state laws on the following sub 

jects: 

1, Law for the repression of all forms 
of prostitution,’ for the penalizing 
of soliciting and offering to com- 
mit prostitution by both sexes 

Injunction and abatement law? * 

38. Law making venereal disease report- 
able and providing for quarantin 
of persons who are a menace to the 
public health? . 

4. Law providing for the commitment 
and custodial care of feeble-minded 
sex delinquents? 

5. Law providing for establishment and 
maintenance of reformatories and 
rehabilitative institutions for men 
and women and boys and girls, and 
providing for commitment thereto 
under an indeterminate sentence? 

&, Law providing for removal of officers 
guilty of mnon-feasance or mis 
feasance in office? 

Ii. City Ordinances 
Has your city ordinances on the following 

subjects: 

1. Ordinance requiring the licensing and 
supervision of hotels and rooming 
houses and forbidding the use 
thereof for purposes of prostitu- 
tion, assignation or lewdness? 

Ordinance penalizing the use of pub 

lic vehicles for purposes of prosti- 
tution, and where possible for 
revocation of license? 

8. Ordinance requiring the licensing and 
supervision of public dance halls 
and revocation of licenses for im- 
morality therein? 

4. Ordinance prohibiting closed stalls 
and booths in cafés, restaurants, 
saloons, etc. ? 

5. Ordinance for licensing and super- 
vision and revocation of licenses of 
massage parlors, used for immoral 

purposes ? 


II. Investigation 

1, Is there a Red Light District, i.e, a 
section of the city where ope. 
houses of prostitution are permitted 
to operate? If so, how many houses 
does it contain? 

2. How many open houses of prostitu- 
tion are there which are not segre- 
gated? Location? 

3. In how many of the following places 
do prostitutes operate? 

a. Hotels? 
b. Rooming houses? 
c. Streets? 

d. Disorderly massage parlors? 
e. Taxicabs, service cars and 
for-rent automobiles? 

f. Public dance halls, cabarets, 

cafés, saloons, etc. 


III. Police 


1. Are there plain-clothes police to de 
tect and arrest violators of laws 
against prostitution ? 

2. If not, what steps, if any, do police 
take to secure evidence of violation 
of laws against prostitution ? 

a. How is the department or- 
ganized in this respect, i.e.. 
central headquarters squad 
covering whole city, dis- 
trict squad, or a combina 

* Model laws and ordinances covering the subjects 

listed under this heading may be obtained upon ap 

plication to the American Social Hygiene Association, 

* Prostitution, as here defined, means the giving or 
receiving of the body for sexual intercourse for hire. 
and the giving or receiving of the body for indis 
criminate sexual intercourse without hire. 


A civil action in equity to enjoin the continuance of 
the use of a place for the purpose of prostitution, and 
to abate the nuisance created by such use, 
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t f bot ‘ 
cent jize 
system 
8 Are there ny policewomen in the 
departr t 
i. Is there tentior for women 
and that 
ne t 
disposition of th« 5 
a. Does it for the 
separat first er 
and har d prostitutes 
I What is it apacity 
5 If t e is no de n home, are 
t 1 facilit adequate in the 
ng respect 
Are tk 
from ¢ 
} Are $s gated 
Sanit t ligl 
d Jail t 
f there 1 tective 
workers, ¢ t ed 
partment ntar 
a. For ‘ neg 
yo revert 
del 
first ender ente 
ing per et f 
prost 
IV. Health Department 
1. Does the health department 
closely with the courts 
stitutions 11 
a. The examination for venere 
lisease of persons confine 
in 1ils ind de n 
homes 
b The exa nation for venereal 
disease of pers : ted 
for sex offenses 
‘ The quarantining of diseased 
persons who cannot be 


Vv. Courts 
\. Uniformity 
Is there a uniform court for th 


city for misdemeanants 


2, If there is a uniform or municipal 
court, are sex delin y ca 
tried in the same brar 

If there is not nifor rt. are 
all sex delinquency cases tried in 
the same court ot ttered through 
several different rts?7 

R Prosecution 

1, Does the county or ty ttorney 
prosec pr tut rd 
the their own 
cases? 

2°. Has the prosecuting or county attor 
ney special vice-investigators at his 


disposal 
Is the county or district attorney en 
forcing the Injunction and Abate 


ment Law 
Cc Trial and Dispositi 
1. What checks ar provided against 
the thwarting of justice, such : 
(a) the fixir 
sum and of ¢ 
assure the anne 
fen nt t the 
1 speedy trial. 
quent r g-t 
( the ¢ 
rt | 


7 Large cities should ha spe lized court for 
sex delinquency cases, with ar ert on the bench, 
social machinery. facilities f ental and physical 
examinations, a finger-print bureau to provide a check 
on recidivists and adequate jurisdiction to make proper 
dispositions, Smaller cities should prov so far 
as possible, for the trial of all of h cases in one 


court, so that the work of a specialized court might be 
approximated. 


le 
it 
a 
tr refr from in- 
fecting others 
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2. Are the trials summary or before a 
jury? 

8. Does the judge interpret the law in 
such a way as to make the gathering 
of convicting evidence practically 


impossible, and is he inclined to 
minimize the importance to the pub 
lic welfare of such cases? 

4. Are adults eligible to probation and, 


if so, is the probation personnel 
adequate, both as to members and 
previous training 


5. Are there facilities for finger-priat- 
ing convicted defendants 

6. Are facilities provided for the 
nental and phy examination of 
convicted sex de ents and, if 
are convicte fe ants re 
manded before sentence t a period 
of 48 hours, a min 1 period 
necessary t accomplis! such 


examination together with a social 
investigation and an examination 
of finger-print records, so that the 
judge mn make an intelligent dis- 
position of the case 


® Delay in the trial of cases frequently results in 
the disappearance or nonappearance at the trial of 
important witnesses for the prosecution, 

® The trial de novo is one of the most flagrant means 
for the defeating of justice. 


7. Are those convicted placed on p: 
bation, fined, or committed to an 
stitution either reformative 
penal ? 

a. Are fines nominal or larg; 

b. If the judge may in his d 
cretion fine or commit, wi 
proportion are committed 

c. Are the commitments for 
determinate periods or { 
short definite terms? 

d. Are only first offenders plac: 
on probation, or is the pa 
record considered in app! 
ing probation? 

8. Do appeals go to an appellate co 
for review or are they tried 
novo in a higher court of origin 
jurisdiction? 

9. What is the relative success or fa 
ure of appeals in this class of cases 


VI. Coordination and Team-work: 
What Cooperation Exists 


1. Between the police and the courts 

2. Between the police and the prosecut 
ing attorney? 

3. Between the police and the sheriff 
office ? 

4, Between the courts and the healt 
department? 


“Well Born”—a Motion Picture Obtainable from the U. S. 


Children’s Bureau 


a two-reel film, “Well Born,” which it is 

believed will meet the need, felt by all 
interested in the health of mothers and babies, 
for a simple and convincing presentation of the 
question of prenatal care. 

The picture tells its story in a way which 
will interest and attract the average mother, 
whether she lives in a city apartment or on a 
farm. There is neither preaching nor scolding. 
The observer sees the experiences of two young 
couples, Sue and George, Mary and Dick, in 
learning first, the need for special precautions 
on the part of the mother during the period 
before the baby is born, and second, just what 


Te U. S. Children’s Bureau has produced 


Mayors Cooperating with 


N reply to a letter sent in November to 

mayors throughout the United States, the 

American Peace Award announces that up 
to December 21 the mayors of 145 municipali- 
ties had arranged for special city committees to 
conduct the “referendum” to be taken through- 
out the country in January on whatever plan is 
selected by the Jury of Award. 

In this letter the American Peace Award 
asked the cordial cooperation of the mayors in 
making it possible for every interested citizen 
in their respective communities to register his 
approval or disapproval of the plan selected. 
It requested that the mayors suggest to the 
American Peace Award the individuals or or- 
ganizations in their communities who would 
best hondle the referendum, or appoint a special 
committee to take the matter in hand 

In many of the cities the Mayor is serving 
as Chairman; in a number of places the com- 


those special precautions are. Each prospective 
mother happily puts into practise the things she 
learns through the maternity clinic, the family 
doctor, the county nurse. The picture takes a 
little less than half an hour in showing. The 
acting is intelligent and sympathetic and the 
photography is unusually good. 

“Well Born” will be lent by the Children’s 
Bureau to responsible persons and agencies with 
the understanding that the borrower defrays 
express charges back and forth, employs a 
competent motion-picture operator, and guar- 
antees the safekeeping of the picture. Those 
who desire to purchase the film may apply to 
the Bureau for information and prices. 


American Peace Award 


mittee consists of representatives appointed by 
the Mayor from such organizations as the 
Chamber of Commerce, American Legion, 
Rotary Clubs, Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
League of Women Voters, etc., etc. 

The headquarters of the American Peace 
\ward (342 Madison Avenue, New York) are 
prepared to furnish in January, without charge, 
to local officials or organizations any number 
requested of conies of the text of the winning 
plan accompanied by a ballot which will have 
space for the signer’s name and address, a 
statement as to whether or not he or she is a 
voter, and a statement as to whether or not he 
or she approves the winning plan in substance. 
The ballots may either be sent directly back 
to the office of the Peace Award or may be 
collected and analyzed by the local committee. 
organization or institution handling the matter 
and then transmitted to headquarters, 


| 
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| Chamber of Commerce Activities 


| in Public Affairs | 
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Board of Trade Committee Advocates 
Big Bridge Project 

LOUISVILLE, Ky.—Within the next 
years, Louisville will be linked with the 
Indiana shore by a modern bridge for in- 
terurban, freight, vehicular and foot traf- 
fic, if the report made by a special commit- 
tee of the Louisville Board of Trade is 
acted on favorably by the municipality. 

After an inquiry touching upon the eco- 
nomic effect of the proposed bridge, its 
location, capacity and design; financial plan 
of construction and ownership; probable 
income; and character of operation of simi- 
lar structures, the committee recom- 
mended that the Board of Trade “urge the 
city authorities of Louisville to build the 
bridge as a practical and economic venture.” 


few 


At present Louisville is connected with 
the Indiana shore by three bridges, one of 
which carries railroad traffic exclusively, 
the second carrying railroad and interur- 
ban traffic, and the third, railroad, inter- 
urban, automobile and foot traffic. Paint- 
ing to the need for the bridge recommended, 
the committee reported its belief that “the 
mere provision of the facility at a point 
where the great through highways of In- 
diana now under construction meet similar 
highways building in Kentucky will bring 
a tremendous monetary reward to the 
people of courage and vision who built it.” 

Detailed recommendations as to the loca- 
tion and the kind of bridge to be built were 
made a part of the report. Before submit- 
ting its findings, the committee had the 


PROPOSED HIGHWAY BRIDGE ACROSS THE OHIO RIVER BETWEEN LOUISVILLE AND 
JEFFERSONVILLE 


ert 
SS 


ommendations made by Fay, 


rndyke, bridge engineers of 
ere retained by the Board 

f i rade t uly tl e local sit lation. 
i hie comunittece s report, adopted by the 
Directors of the Board of Trade and re- 
erred by them to the city, recommends a 
| lg $5,030,000 Phe proposed 
financing includes the formation 
of a municipal bridge corporation, the 
ecuring of state and national legislation 


to permit the city to bond the project and 
construct the bridge, and the levying of 
toils which eventually would pay for the 
cost of construction, carrying charges and 
laintenance, at which time the tolls could 
ve reduced. The report recommends a toll 
of 25 cents for the crossing of an auto 
mobile and driver the same tol] now in 
effect on the only bridge which accommo- 
dates vehicular traffic 

The thoroughness with which the Board 
of Trade committee studied the subject 
ind the soundness of its recommendations 
brought forth unanimous ed‘torial commen- 
dation from the local press. 

W. E. MORROW, Seeretary. 
muuisville Board of Trade. 


Cooperation Between Newspaper and 
Chamber of Commerce 

Inton, N. Y.—Cooperation of unique 

rt is being received by the Ilion Cham- 
her of Commerce from the weekly news- 
paper, The Community Review, which is 
published by the Citizen Publishing Com- 
pany of llion. This sheet, the only tabloid 
newspaper in Central New York and prob 
ably in all of New York State with the 
exception of one in New York ( ity, is the 
outgrowth of one daily newspaper, sus- 
ened, and one weekly newspaper, like- 
wise discontinued. Immediately after these 
papers were stopped, a publication called 
I'he Booster was published by the concern 
at the advice of business men and the 
Chamber of Commerce. Charles T. Rea, 
Secretary of the Ilion Chamber, was one 
of the first t promote the welfare of The 
Booster, contributing short, well-written 
articles on local matters of considerable 
interest which were carried in each issue 
of the publication. 

The Booster lived about a year, until it 
was decided, with Mr. Rea’s help, that a 
newspaper should be re-established in Ilion. 
Conferences between Theodore W. Schmidt, 
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President of The Citizen Publishing Com- 
pany, and the writer, now managing editor, 
evolved the make-up and general policy 
of the new publication. It was decided 
then to devote at least one column to a re- 
view of Chamber activities and purposes 
each week, a feature of the new publication 


which has met with general commendation. 


SAMUEL H, ALLSTON, 
Managing Editor, The Community Review 


Mourning for a Deferred Demise 
LAFAYETTE, LA.—In mourning for the de- 
feat of the bond issue for a new court house, 
voted down by the citizens of Lafayette at 
a special election a short time ago, the 
antiquated court house was draped in black, 
and “In Memoriam” cards bearing an ap- 
pealing message were displayed. These 


IN MEMORIAM 


I have labored long and 
faithfully and have grown 
very weary of waiting for 
the well-earned rest an un- 
grateful people have denied 
me. 

I deserved a better fate 
at their hands, and there- 
fore I mourn—while taking 
refuge in the thought that, 
“as long as there is lite there 
is hope.” 


THE OLD COURT HOUSE 


cards, one of which is reproduced here- 
with, were printed by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and were hung on the pillars in 
front of the old building, with bands of 
black crepe draped above them. They also 
appeared in prominent positions along some 
of the main streets of the city. 

The court house in mourning did not fail 
to attract considerable attention from the 
people of the community, and it is hoped 
that through this unusual method of appeal 
the real need for a new building was firmly 
impressed on many of the onlookers. The 
results of this effort will be seen when the 
new drive for the bond issue is made in 
1924. 


: H. B. SKINNER, 
Executive Manager, Chamber of Commerce-Com- 
munity Service of Lafayette Parish, 
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A Small City’s Pageant 
of Progress 

Dinusa, CALIF.— On 
August 15 last the city of 
Dinuba celebrated the 
completion of 160 blocks 
of paving and the in- 
stallation of electroliers 
on 91 blocks. This city 
now claims the distinction 
of being the best-lighted 
of its size in the 
world. Representatives 
from cities in all sections 
of the state came to par- 
ticipate in the celebration, 
and large delegations were 
present from a number of 
the neighboring communi- 


city 


ties. It is estimated that 
20,000 people were in at- 
tendance. 

The principal event of the evening was 
the Pageant of Progress, in which Benjamin 
Franklin presented the Queen of Electricity 
with a spark from his kite. By the touch 
of the Queen of Electricity the city became 
illuminated with more than 400 modern 
electroliers. Another interesting feature of 
the celebration was the first conversation 
over the Grant Park telephone line, when 
Colonel White, Superintendent of Sequoia 
and General Grant National Parks, ex 
pressed his pleasure at the completion of 
telephone connections between the park 
and the people in the valley. In addition, 
there were many carnival attractions, an 
illuminated parade, vaudeville perform- 


ances, band concerts and a street dance. 


E. WIKER 
Secretary, Dinuba Chamber of Commerce, 


Big Improvements for Small City 
Monrovia, Catir.—Following a strenuous 
campaign conducted by the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee of Monrovia, comprised of the presi- 
dents of all local organizations, a large bond 
issue for municipal improvements was car- 
ried by the voters at a recent special elec- 
tion. The principal item in the program 
provided for by the bonds is the improve- 
ment of the present water-supply system, 
on which it is planned to expend $180,000. 
The other items are as follows: $80,000 
for the improvement of the recreational 
park and swimming pool; $16,000 for the 
construction of a new bridge on Hunting- 


A PART OF THE CROWD WITNESSING DINUBA’'S PAGEANT OF 
PROGRESS 


ton Drive over the Santa \nita \V 

$50,000 for the building of an addition 
the City Hall. Monrovia has also recent] 
acquired a site for a civic center 


FRANEI 


N 
Executive Secretar ( i 
merce. 
State-wide Conference 
on Public Health 
SAVANNAH, GA.—Realizing the great 


need for better health conditions in th: 
state of Georgia, the Public Healt] n 
mittee of the Savannah Board of Trad 


cently organized the State-Wide Healt! 
Association of Georgia. This was the 

meeting of its kind ever held in this state 
and it attracted considerable attention 


among the members of the medical pro 
fession and those interested in matters con- 
cerning public welfare. 

The principal speaker of the meeting was 
Robert F. Maddox, Chairman of the State 
Board of Health and one of the leading 
business men of the state. In his address 
he stressed the point that if Georgia is to 
progress industrially, commercially and 
agriculturally, the business men of the state 
must give serious consideration to the 
eradication of preventable diseases. Prom- 
inent physicians and laymen from all sec- 
tions of Georgia and officials of the United 
States Public Health Service were present 
and addressed the conference. 

E. B, WAT 


KER, 
Manager, Savannah Trade 
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Getting Money for Small Houses 
By J. Horace McFarland 


President, American Civie Association 


T the Ninth National Conference on 

Housing in America, held in Phila- 

delphia, December 5, 6 and 7, 1923, 
more emphasis was laid on the promotion 
of the building of small houses than on 
any other subject. This emphasis related 
to the need not only for the small house, 
but for so simplifying construction and 
financing as to put the small house with’n 
reach of the men and women who need it. 

In his address at the conference, on 
“Labor’s Position on the Housing Ques- 
tion,” Hugh Frayne, the General Organizer 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
after speaking vigorously on what he 
termed “excessive land values,” and deny- 
ing that excessive wage costs were respon- 
sible for the high prices of small houses, 
made a definite proposition in the financial 
direction. He said that the laboring men 
of the nation had on deposit in savings 
banks in the United States enough re- 
sources to finance the building of all the 
houses needed. He proposed the with- 
drawal of these savings from the banks to 
the extent necessary to create a revolving 
fund, to be loaned for the building of homes 
by a mechanism to be established, into the 
detail of which he did not enter. 

It seems only proper to call attention to 
the fact that precisely this mechanism now 
exists, and that it is largely patronized by 
the very persons whom Mr. Frayne prop 
erly desires to benefit. Because they do 
not beat the drum of publicity, the various 
building and loan associations of the coun- 
try, immense and beneficial though their 
transactions are, escape the attention they 
deserve. They have more capital than have 
the national banks of the country, running 
into many billions of dollars, and in Penn- 
sylvania alone, one of the states particu 
larly using this form of cooperative effort, 
their assets increased $77,000,000 in 1922, 
and aided in building or buying 51,000 
homes. Another speaker at this memorable 
conference, himself the secretary of sev- 
eral building associations in Philadelphia, 
tersely described these organizations as 
“mutually cooperative money-saving and 
money-lending organizations.” 


In its best form, as largely exceeding 
all other forms, the building association 
uses the financial talent of a dozen or more 
men of success with little or no charge, pay- 
ing to administer very large sums of money 
only the bare clerical salaries of a few 
necessary continuous employees. Under this 
ideal the average expense is somewhat less 
than one per cent of the yearly transac 
tions. suilding associations, too, are 
notably safe, because they have this con- 
stant citizen supervision in addition to 
regulation by the banking departments in 
the various states, somewhat more sharp 
and drastic in most cases than that given 
to the banks. 


How Building and Loan Associations 
Operate 

For the information of those who do not 
understand the building association idea, a 
typical Pennsylvania organization may be 
briefly described. Its directors and its 
friends make themselves shareholders on 
the basis of $200 per share. This is paid 
for in installments of $1 per share per 
month. The money thus paid in is imme- 
diately loaned for home-building or pur- 
chase, and only as secured either by first 
mortgage on approved, conservatively 
valued real estate or by government bonds 
or by stock in the same association which 
has a cash value in excess of the desired 
loan. On these loans 6 per cent is paid, 
but it is paid monthly, and not annually or 
semi-annually. This permits the constant 
reinvestment of the interest as well as of 
the monthly-paid installments on the prin- 
cipal of the shares. 

This rapid money turnover under reason- 
able management results in accumulating 
from the dollar-per-month payments, $200 
in about 143 months, at which time the 
shareholder receives that sum in cash if 
he is an investor. If he has borrowed 
money from the building association on real 
estate security or the other security men- 
tioned, to the extent of all or any part of 
the shares he has taken, then obviously 
when his accumulation period shall have 
passed, money will be ready to pay off his 
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loan, and that is done. In the operation of 
this association, the shareholder can with- 
draw all his money at any time without 
penalty or disadvantage, save that, instead 
of receiving—as is the actual fact should 
he remain in during the whole period of a 
little less than twelve years—about 6.6 per 
cent on his investment, he receives but 5 
per cent for the shortened period. 

Putting this in another fashion, the in- 
vestor saves money at the rate of a dollar 
a month for each share of $200, and all his 
savings are available to him at any time in 
full with 5 per cent average interest for 
the time he has been accumulating it, while 
if he stays by the game for the nearly 
twelve years necessary, he receives 6.6 per 
cent on all he has paid in, which squares 
his 143 payments to a $200 cash value. The 
borrower, however, also gets the same ad- 
vantage, and in addition to the enormous 
satisfaction of constantly reducing his loan 
by monthly payments, he finds that he has 
carried that loan for a little less than 5% 
per cent during this whole period. 

In this same practise the charges for 
negotiating loans are standardized and made 
small. Usually they are less than $25 for 
an average transaction, which includes the 
search of the title, the drawing of the 
papers and the fee to the examining com- 
mittee. 

The same organization above used as an 
example issues also full-paid stock, because 
there is always a great demand for money, 
and it will sell this stock in $200 units, 
on which it pays semi-annual interest at 5 
per cent per annum, provided the money is 
left with it at least one year, but the share- 
holder may usually cancel his share and get 
all his money and his interest at very short 
notice. 


Saving for a New Automobile 


The principle of accumulation in small 
sums for definite purposes works out in 
this relation for a man who is saving for 
something else than a home: If he is wise 
enough to consider that his automobile is 
depreciating a very definite sum each 
month, and if he will invest that sum with 
a building association, he can always have 
his money at hand plus the interest earned, 
for getting a new machine in connection 
with the value of his old machine. 
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Now I have made this explanation of the 
existing building association relation be- 
cause it seems to indicate that there is no 
least necessity for multiplying a_ similar 
agency or mechanism for promoting the 
building of small homes. I presume Mr. 
Frayne is not himself familiar with the 
beneficent operations of building asocia- 
tions. If he should within his group of in- 
terests start such a service, he would in- 
evitably have to organize the mechanism 
and acquire experience, and experience is 
an expensive thing to buy. Also, unless he 
provided legal safeguards at the very out- 
set, the chances that the money would some- 
times go wrong would not be negligible. 


Why Not Make Postal Savings Funds Avail- 
able for Home Building? 


At the housing meeting above referred 
to, it was brought out that the Government 
had $138,000,000 of postal savings which 
it was loaning to approved banks at 2% per 
cent, paying the postal savings’ depositors 
on withdrawals 2 per cent. With the usual 
strong demand for building money, any 
healthy building association cheerfully bor- 
rows money beyond the contributions of its 
shareholders at 5 per cent, and can com- 
fortably keep house so doing by reason of 
its low expense ratio, even though it 
charges not more than 6 per cent for the 
loans made to its shareholders. It would 
seem a very reasonable thing to suggest to 
the Federal Government that it could greatly 
increase the return to the taxpayers in its 
postal savings fund by turning over this 
money, not to the banks, but to the build- 
ing associations. In fact, it would not be 
an impossible thing to propose to the Gov- 
ernment that it loan this sum of money— 
not a very great sum compared with home 
needs—ear-marked for the building of 
small homes only, meaning those costing 
not more than $5,000; the cost of the money 
to the building association not to exceed 3 
or 4 per cent, and the cost to the borrower 
not to exceed 5 per cent. The money would 
be at least as safe, when invested in care- 
fully approved first mortgages, as it can 
possibly be in the hands of any bank. 

All this is respectfully commended to the 
attention of Mr. Frayne and others who are 
sincerely anxious, as he is, to promote 
home owning. 
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The Community Spirit--A Tale of 


, Two Towns 
By Joseph Ernest McAfee 


WO towns li close to eacl other. No- 

body thinks of them in the same con- 

nect except when he is studying 
gyeogt ipl y Phe have similar resources. 
They are of abo the same age. The in- 
dividual citizens are not greatly different; 
they belong to the same racial stock; they 
ind their fathers hail from the same gen- 
eral sources: their traditions are similar. 
But if I should name the towns, those who 
know them would laugh to think that any- 
body should mention them in the same 


breath. 
The only fundamental difference is that 
one is a community and the other is—well, 
a town, has a post-office and some 
stores, draws on the farms round about for 


it is 
its economic resources, and furnishes a sort 
rket for the fa ind their fami- 
es. Though the municipalities are both 
already 
One is all 
- husiness has its ups and downs, 
but the ups are usually high and the downs 
are rarely low. 


pear a 


im rmers 


comparatively young, there are 


marked economic differences 


prosperity 
The other's ups scarcely ap 
and its 
downs hit the bottom with a thump every 
little while. 
One has more blocks of pave d street than 
anv other town of its size in all the region. 
The 


cure 


ove the surface nowadays, 


schools are simply corking; they se- 


superintendents with a reputation. 
Evervbody is proud of the spruceness of 
sidewalks, yes,—praise the 
Lord '—and back-yards, the parkings of the 
streets, the creditable buildings in the busi- 


the hote Is 


front-yards 


ness section pretty much every- 
thing. 

In the other town most of the folks drag 
streets as though the day 
They 
may well be in some anxiety, for if the day 
of judgment catches them in their present 


along unpaved 


of judgment were about to dawn. 


condition the eternal powers may consider 
it only a step to the next worse place, and 
send them on without much ado. 

In one a group of citizens responded on 
a few hours’ notice by the ‘phone who feel 
it their business to get together about the 


common interests. This group have a sort 
of official status, but they hold no arbitrary 
power. They are the community's spirit 
epitomizcd. They cannot coerce anybody 
into anything. They include both men and 
women, people with ideas and identified with 
affairs in the town—all kinds of affairs. 
‘hey were selected because they touched 
every line of business and every social 
group anc every bent of mind. The chair 
man is a woman, but their program is not 
feminized. The men have ideas and ex- 
press them. The women think and talk 
about real things; not bridge whist alone, 
but quite as intelligently about the bridge 
over the creek on the outskirts of town. 

In the other town it is impossible to get 
any sizable group of citizens together to 
consider community affairs. There is such 
a confirmed tradition for scrambling each 
for himself and all he can get, that not 
long ago the leading family of the town, 
in high office and in custody of a large 
block of the public funds, were brought 
to the dock under state authority with an 
empty pigeonhole where there should have 
been some twenty thousand dollars of the 
municipal securities. Consequently such an 
atmosphere of gloom and bitterness and 
abject discouragement could probably not 
be found this side of Miltonic doom. 
Hardly one citizen could be found who 
evidenced a spring of hope, since the col- 
lapse of the “best family” and the loss of 
the public funds. 

In the first town there is one citizen who 
makes a success of his business, but who is 
sought by the perplexed and discouraged 
for miles around simply to help them to 
think through their problems. He is per- 
petually on the job. He serves on so many 
committees that they may soon have to 
carve on his headstone “Committeed to the 
Grave.” But it will be an honored tomb. 


Nor is he alone; not by several hundreds. 
The citizenship is standardized around that 
One cannot be said to have estab- 
Everybody conspired 
That is the kind of folks 


ideal. 
lished the standard. 
to establish it. 
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in that town. 


who live 
bumps of fate together, and come out of 


They take the 


the ditch together. When the fondly 
fostered local college collapsed, as the ten- 
dencies of the times seem to fate many 
such to do, the citizens accepted the in 
evitable with feeting tears and converted 
the bankrupt plant into a hospital, which 
it soon appeared they needed worse than 
a half-baked, second-rate college, anyway. 

In the other it is impossible to muster 
the public spirit to line five continuous 
blocks with shade trees in straight rows 
and of uniform genera and species. When 
the individual citizen spruces up his prem 
ises, paints his house, mows his lawn, 
landscapes his place with trees and shrubs 
after a fashion to show that a householder 
of intelligence and self-respect takes him- 
self seriously, like as not the next-door 
neighbor devotes his back-yard to a pig- 
pen and a cow-lot, and uses the front as 
a chicken-run., 

There is no substantial difference be- 
tween the two towns; that is, they have 
much the same material substance to work 
on. Yet, in one, to hear the citizens talk, 


Posters and Publicity 


{VIC organizations desiring to conduct 
C campaigns for greater safety in the streets 

of their respective cities may obtain from 
the Washington Safety Council, Fourteenth 
and G Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C., 
specimens of bulletins and posters of exceptional 
value. Three of the posters are here repro- 
duced. In addition to the use of its own printed 
ma‘ter, the Council has been distributing to the 
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you would think they were bound for the 
New Jerusalem and believed they were 
about to arrive. In the other, you con 
clude, along with everybody else, the plac 
1s going to the dogs, if it has not already 
virtually arrived at a worse destination. 
The difference is spiritual. That is, it lic 
in the minds of the people themselves. On 
It knows 
clear to everybody 
best and 
sees that his net 


town has the community sp‘rit. 
what ought to be 
this time—that 
farthest g 
geton. The other has converted community 
life into a scramble each for himself, with 
the other fellow 


each gets on 


h 


when he 


turned over to the tender 
mercies of the devil. As a consequence, t! 
devil is about to get all of them, 

When we get community into our minds 
we shall have substantial and real comn 
ties spread all over the landscape. Land and 
water and building 
are not the essential stuff of communities 
There is enough of that kind to make out 
almost anywhere. The real stuff of the 
community lies in the mind 
community spirit? 
and generally the first, question to ask. 


metals and materi 


Have you the 


That 1S always the last, 


in Safety Campaign 


school teachers of Washington copies of Bulle- 
tin 1922, No. 32, of the U. S. Bureau of Educa- 


tion, entitled “A Program of Education in 
Accident Prevention, with Methods and Re 
sults.” 


Another activity of the Washington Safety 
Council is a “Safe Drivers’ F 
the public, and conducted in 
toriums on six 


Course.’ open to 
high school audi- 


suct eSS1V e Tuc sday 


EXTRA 


BETTER 
BE 


STREETS we SLIPPERY 


a 


SAFETY DEMANIS|' | 


JAYWALKER 


[= 


CARE | 


CAREFUL 


How Asot 


THAN Betrer 


LISTEN FOR T 


WORDING OF OTHER POSTERS: j 
BuinpInG HEADLIGHTS 
Are DanGerov 


SHORT CUT 
TOTHE 


s—UNLAWFUL 
t Yours? 


Lose a MINUTE ¢ 
THAN 
Lose a Lire 
Wuewn Crosstnc a Street Osey 
THE SEMAPHORE | 
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Aerial Mapping of New York City 


By Sherman M. Fairchild 


President, Fairchild Aerial Camera Corporation, New York 


HE flying program for the aerial 

photographic mapping of the entire 

city of New York has been completed. 
Three planes flew approximately 3,000 
miles, and the entire Greater City of five 
horoughs,—Manhattan, Bronx, Queens, 
Brooklyn, and Richmond,—a territory of 
approximately 625 square miles, has been 
More than 
the Fairchild automatic aerial camera were 


mapped. 2,000 exposures of 
necessary. 

High-altitude photography played a big 
part in the making of the map mosaic. A 
l‘okker C-2 camera plane, which was pur- 
chased especially for this mapping contract, 
flew consistently over the territory at an 
altitude never than feet—too 
high to be seen with the naked eye. A short 
focal length camera was used to take photo- 
graphs at a very small scale for checking 
control. 

The map pictures the city with the mi- 


16,000 


less 


nutest detail. It shows every structure from 


contractor's temporary tool-shed to sky- 


scraper; back-yards, gardens and park 
with every tree and bush visible; avenue 
and alleys, streets and unrecorded foot 
paths; big league ball parks; water-front 
clubs, with their yachts and motor boats 
the boardwalk of Coney Island, and crowd 
of people appearing like small black dots 
Even the congestion of 
thoroughfares is clearly shown. 

In going over the preliminary plans fo: 
this map, the Fairchild engineers decided 
that two distinct maps must be made. The 
first covers an area of approximately 400 
square miles within the official city limits 
at the scale of I inch to 600 feet, to be de 
livered in 140 sections, each section being 
about 14 x 21 inches. They are to be as- 
sembled in groups of four to correspond 
with the 35 sectional plan maps as laid out 
by the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment. The aerial map will be used in con 
junction with these official sheets. If made 
in one section, this map would measure ap- 
proximately 22 x 24 feet. 


traffic on bus) 


CAMERA-EQUIPPED PLANE AT WORK OVER NEW YORK 
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The second map is even larger and is 
being made at the scale of 1 inch to 2,000 
feet. It covers an area of about 625 square 
miles, including the city proper as in the 
first map, and also portions of the counties 
of Westchester and Nassau in New York 
State and part of the state of New Jersey. 
[he completed map on this small scale will 
measure 10 x 8 feet. It is interesting to 
note that if this larger area were mapped 
at the scale of 1 inch to 600 feet, the map 


Letters to 


Continued Usefulness of City 
Planning Exhibition 
To THE Epitor or THE AMERICAN City: 

Many of your readers who cooperated in 1913 
in furnishing material for the American City 
Bureau’s Exhibition of American and Foreign 
City Planning will doubtless be interested to 
know something of the recent history of the 
Exhibition overseas. 

As you well remember, you sold it for a 
nominal sum to the Y. M. C. A. They were 
going to use it in connection with their work 
for the Army Educational Corps, but this work 
was cut short because of the unexpectedly quick 
return from Europe of most of the American 
troops. 

During my work in France in the spring of 
1919, I asked the Y. M. C. A. where the Ex- 
hibition was. They said they did not know, 
but they gave me carte blanche to find it. After 
much searching, I finally discovered it in behind 
mountains of merchandise at the docks at Bor- 
deaux. I pried it loose and had it sent off to 
Paris, and at my request the Y. M. C. A. turned 
it over to a French educational and welfare 
group, La Renaissance des Cités. We had it on 
exhibition first, in Paris, in the Musée des Arts 
Decoratifs, which. as you know. is in the wine 
of the Louvre. We had French captions put 
on most of the mounts. A large number of 
people came to see it. It then went down to 
Lvons and to various other cities, and is now 
at the Institution Geographique et Historique, at 
29 Rue Sevigné. It is still in good condition. 

Coming at the time it did, just as France was 
starting the operation of her new compulsory 
city planning law, it proved most timely and 
decidedly useful. 

GEORGE B. FORD, President, 
National Conference on City Plannin:. 


would measure about 27 x 30 feet. 

The contract for this mapping work was 
awarded to the Fairchild Aerial Camera 
Corporation by the city of New York on 
July 10, 1923. Delivery of the completed 
map must be made, under the terms of this 
contract, by April 15, 1924. Fifteen Fair- 
child engineers and surveyors are checking 
the controls and assembling the maps, work 
ing in conjunction with an inspector from 
the City Engineer’s office. 


the Editor 


Memorial Auditorium 
Proves lis Value 
To THE Epitor or THE AMERICAN City 

In your issue of November, 1921, you pub 
lished a picture and description of the Lowell! 
Memorial Auditorium, then under con 


struction 
Your readers may be interested to learn how 
popular and useful the Auditorium has become 

During its first twelve months of use the 
Auditorium has been the scene of 194 different 
attractions, with a total estimated attendance 
of nearly 350,000, The programs have included 
many noted lecturers and musical artists, as well 
as a Home Beautiful Show, a baby show, a 
public wedding, a fruit and vegetable exhibit, 
an exhibition of the blind, political rallies, city, 
state, national, Chamber of Commerce, Rotary 
Club and Ad. Club meetings, memorial exer- 
cises for the late President Harding, community 
dancing, labor mass meetings, free educational 
lectures, free educational musical recitals, con- 
ventions, St. John’s Hospital ball, Guild ball 
Legion ball, Rotary ball, free band concerts, fire 
men’s ball, police ball, and many banquets 

For the coming season a large list of high 
class artists have already been booked, including 
Sousa’s Band, Mary Garden, Ruth St. Denis 
and Ted Shawn, Maria Jeritza, Madame Pav 
lowa, John McCormack, Frieda Hemp'e, the 
San Carlo Opera Company, Madame Butterfly. 
Efrem Zimbalist, Madame Schumann-Heink, 
besides over twenty lectures and concerts fur 
nished through the Moses Greely Parker Fund, 
free to all Lowell citizens 

Tf any citizen of Lowell had doubted the ad 
visahility of building the Lowell Memorial 
Auditorium, he has certainly changed his mind 
during the past year. 

GEORGE F. WFEL'S. Secretary-Manazer 


Lowell Chamber of Comme 


Notes” in THe American Crry. 


Progress of City Planning Law During 1923 


Frank B. Williams, author of “The Law of City Planning and Zoning,” has unde->- 
taken to prepare for this magazine an article summarizing the judicial decisions and 
legislation with relation to city planning during the year 1923. Mr. Williams’ book ap- 
peared in December, 1922, and his article to be published in the February issue is in 
effect a supplement to it, bringing it up to January 1, 1924. The zoning features of Mr. 
Williams’ book are kept constantly up to date through his monthly department of “Zoning 
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Operation Records for Small 


Water-Works 


By Earle L. Waterman 


Associate Professor of Sanitary Engineering, University of lowa 


HE records which ought to be kept at 
T a water-works plant should show all 
facts relating to the operation of the 
plant. In a broad sense the keeping of 


such records may be called bookkeeping oT 
Properly kept records, how- 


accounting 
ever, will not only show costs of operation, 
but will also show pertinent facts in re- 
gard to the quality of the product and point 
A suc- 
cessful water-works plant is one which sup- 
ples water that is satisfactory from every 
standpoint to its customers, and also gives 


to reasons for variations in quality. 


good service at a minimum cost. The facts 
in regard to the op 


of suggesting what the writer has in mind 
when he uses the term “operating rec 
ords.” It will be noted that, aside from 
labor costs which are a factor of operating 
costs, the financial items are not included 
and the reason for this omission is that 
such records do not always come under 
the province of the superintendent of 
water-works. It is not our purpose to dis 
cuss the important matter of the determ’na 
tion of water sales rates. 


Records of Value to Plant Opera’or 
The operating records should be of the 
greatest value to 


erations of such a 
plant should be kept 
in permanent form 
so that they may be 
always available. 
We profit by experi 
ence; the operating 
records should be a 
complete record of 
experience obta‘ned 
in operating a 
water - works plant. 
When it is too late 
we often find that 
the memory of the 
plant super ntendent 


Records as Essential in Small as 
in Large Plants 


The value of operating records in 
large water-works plants is accepted 
without question, and the forms in 
which such records are kept are be- 
coming more standardized each year. 
Is there any factor that depends on 
the size of a water-works plant which 
determines whether or not operating 
records are worth keeping? It is the 
purpose of this paper to point out the 
value of operation records, to discuss 
the existing situation, and to suggest 
methods of improvement. 


the plant operator. 
Such records ought 
to enable him to op- 
erate the water 
works plant in the 
most efficient man- 
ner. The efficiency 
of the plant units as 
well as the efficiency 
of the plant as a 
whole can be deter 
mined. If the plant 
is not operated con 
tinuously, a study of 
the operating re-- 
ords should show at 


is not as trustworthy 
as a written record. 

The operating records should include an 
inventory of all plant equipment, a record 
of the amount of water furnished to the 
distribution system each day, amount of 
power used per day, pressure maintained, 
occurrence of fires, labor costs, plans of 
the distribution system, all changes in the 
distribution system, installation and re- 
moval of meters, meter testing, quantities 
of chemicals used for treatment, data con- 
cerning treatment, and the results of the 
examination of all samples of water which 
are analyzed to determine the quality. It 
is probable that other items should be in- 
cluded; this is not a complete list by any 
means and is offered only for the purpose 


what times and for 
how long a period the plant can be most 
economically run. It should show him the 
variations in quantity of water available 
at the source of supply and the variation 
in ordinary demand, together with the 
effect of fire demand. The record would 
show the effect of the seasons both on the 
quantity and quality of water and on the 
plant and distribution system. Some one 
will say that the old operator knows these 
things. In a general way this is true, but 
such information cannot be as reliable as 
the written record, and the new man com- 
ing onto the job does not inherit his pre- 
decessor’s memory! Properly kept operat- 
ing records should be invaluable to the man 
who makes them, 


ag 
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The making out of reports to a state 
board of health and to a state public utili- 
ties commission will be very much easier for 
the man who keeps a daily record of his 
plant operation. These state supervisory 
authorities are not unjust in their requests 
for information. The object of such super- 
vision is to protect the health and the 
pocketbook of the citizens of the state. 
Speaking only from the standpoint of the 
water utilities, we must admit that the pri- 
mary function of such public utilities is, 
first, to furnish a safe and satisfactory 
water, and, second, to supply such water 
to the consumer at a reasonable cost. Then 
the question arises as to who is to determine 
whether or not these requirements are be 
ing fulfilled. The consumer knows whether 
or not the water is satisfactory, but he is 
a poor judge of its safety and has very 
little knowledge on which to base an op n- 
ion as to the cost. Safety and cost are 
matters to be determined by specialists, and 
for the small water-works the services of 
qualified experts in such matters are fre- 
quently not feasible from an economic 
standpoint. When such advisory service 
is furnished by the state, plant operators 
should realize its value and by hearty co- 
operation obtain maximum benefits from it. 
Operating records make such cooperation 
possible and not a burden. 


Provision for Extension 

Most small towns and cities have the 
laudable ambition to grow, and _ history 
shows that a majority of them do in- 
crease in size. Growth means enlarge 
ment, extension and improvement of the 
water-works plant. When these matters 
come up for consideration, the first inquiry 
made by the engineer who is to make the 
plans is for the past records of plant opera- 
tion. On the basis of such records he is 
able to forecast more accurately the prob 
able future demands and plan for a plant 
that will furnish a safe, satisfactory and 
economical water-supply. The degree of 
success which he attains will be largely 
measured by the data which he finds avail- 


able. Operating records are valuable in 
planning improvements to the water-works 
plant. 

At a majority of the water-works plants 
in Iowa where some form of purification 
process is used, operating records are being 
kept. The Chief of the Water Laboratory 
of the State Board of Health has been 
making a very commendable effort during 
the past two years to encourage the keep 
ing of such records. If the plant operator 
keeps only a duplicate of the weekly re 
ports which are required by the State 
Board of Health, he will at least have 
a fair start on a system of operating 
records. 


Use of Recording Devices 

Perhaps the most serious obstacles in the 
way of getting operating records at small 
water-works are, first, lack of proper 
equipment and record forms, and, second, 
the fact that in many cases the operation 
of the water-works plant is only a part of 
the duties of the man who is city marshal 
and superintendent of streets. Probably 
not more than one-fourth of his time is 
devoted to the water-works. With so many 
things to claim his attention, it is not sur- 
prising that he does not keep records at 
the water-works. 

If such records are to be obtained, it is 
essential that simple forms be planned and, 
further, that some equipment for measur 
ing pressures and recording the amount of 
water furnished by the plant be installed. 
A recording pressure gage will be very 
helpful to the operator. Venturi meters 
or master flow meters may be used to de- 
termine the daily flow. If it is not possible 
to install a meter, a stroke counter on the 
pumps at pumping-plants may be used. 
Where the plant is not run continuously, 
the time of starting and stopping should 
be recorded. In the smaller plants the fur- 
nishing of a diary or log in which daily 
notes can be made may serve to encourage 
the operator to make some records. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper read before the 
[owa Section, American Water Works Associatior 


CIVILIZATION 


civilized world.—Henry R. Aldridge, Secretary 
England. 


Civilization can never be aught else than a mockery and a sham to the family which is not 
provided with a wholesome dwelling in which to live. It is on the family un‘t that civilization is 
built, and the future will not be safe for civilization until great housing and town planning programs 
are fully evolved and resolutely carried through to success in every country throughout the 
National Housing and Town Planning Council, of 


AND HOUSING 


Motor Equipment in Service at Home 
and in Distant Lands 


DOUBLE-BANK CITY SERVICE TRUCK DELIVERED TO THE CITY OF 
AFTER BEING EXHIBITED AT THE FIRE CHIEFS’ CONVENTION, 
RICHMOND, VA. 


AN AHRENS-FOX 
BRAINTREE, MASS., 


A FOAMITE-CHILDS DOUBLE COMBINATION CHEMICAL AND HOSE CAR MOUNTED ON A 
REO CHASSIS, OWNED BY THE VOLUNTEER FIRE DEPARTMENT, ORISKANY, N. Y. 


The equipment of this outfit includes two 40-gallon chemical tanks, 200 feet of chemical hose, 4 hand 


extinguishers, 1,000 feet of regulation fire hose, one 24-foot extension ladder, and one 12-foot roof 
ladder. Oriskany plans to instal] an automatic fire alarm system covering all parts of the village 
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.-IE MOTOR EQUIPMENT IN USE BY THE ROAD DEPARTMENT OF THE CITY AND COUNTY OF 
HONOLULU 


The total number of motor vehicles now owned by the city and county is 78 and their gross valuation 

without depreciation is $203,277.80. They are distributed as follows throughout the various depart- 

ments: shop, 2; attorneys, 1; building inspector, 3; engineers, 6; electric light, 5; garbage, 10; mayor, 

1; parks, 2; police, 7; probation office, 4; road, 21; treasurer, 1; water and sewer, 12; municipal 

market, 3. The 50 new cars purchased in the last two years are as follows: Fords, 15; Packards, 7; 

Moreland, 6; Federal, 4; Chevrolet and Buick, 3 each; Denby, Studebaker and Dodge, 2 each; Cadillac, 
Mack, Klieber, Doane, Elgin and Essex, 1 each 


ACME ROAD ROLLERS AT WORK REPAIRING AVENIDA PONCE DE LEON, SANTURCE, PORTO RICO 
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The Publie Demands Action 


In progressive cities throughout the Eastern and Northern states, Chambers of 
Commerce and other public bodies are much concerned in the program of snow 
removal, as they realize what losses can be caused by snow blockades even if only 
for a few days. How successfully and economically “Caterpillar’* methods combat 
snowfall is proved by the following statements. 


- « » You might be interested in knowing over 36 inches of snow fell 
here during January (1923) and with your tractors we believe we have 
the best streets of any city of our size in United States where this amount 
or less snow has fallen this winter.”—Gloversville, N. Y., Chamber of 
Commerce. 


“The work (snow removal) could not be done satisfactorily without the 
“Caterpillar” Tractor.”—Town of Brookline, Mass. 


“With our 10-ton Holt we are able to promptly take care of snow that 
previously would have kept us laboring for days.”.—Wm. McClellan, 
Supervisor, Town of Woodbury, N. Y. 


. . « In addition to the entire satisfaction of the “Caterpillar” we ex- 

press our appreciation of the valuable service rendered by your organiza- 

tion.” —R. M. Wileomb, Municipal Manager, Springfield, Vermont. 

> 

Wherever snowfall imperils health, city traffic, or interurban transportation, “Cater- 
pillars” afford a certain, inexpensive method of snow removal. The same machines, 
in summer, provide the most efficient means of road or street building and mainte- 
nance. Your community deserves “‘Caterpillar” service. Write today for proof of the 
“Caterpillar’s” ability to serve and save. 


*There is but one “Caterpillar”’—Holt builds it 
THE HOLT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS STOCKTON, CALIF. 


Eastern Division: 250 W. 54th Street, New York 
Branches and service stations all over the world 


New York, N. Y. 
Omaha, Neb. CA} CATER IL TAR Chicago, Ill. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Kansas City, Mo. Indianapolis, Ind. 

St. Louis, Mo. Canadian Holt Company. 

Holt of Texas, PEORIA, ILL Ltd., Montreal 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Tue American City—Thank you. 
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Over-Insurance a Factor in Fire Losses 


the opinion of John G. Gamber, State however, Irning " ‘ 
re Marshal of Illinois, who delivered 
n address on the subject at the recent we © nas 
in : multiplied during these n 
convention of the International As 
ation of ire Engine rs, the losses “fy iking 
United States will not be materially | vho have lear 
ed unless there 
a revision of un- 
derwriting prac- State Fire Marshals Ask Aid of 
ses, In addition to Insurance Companies 
citing several cases At the 1923 convention of the Fire 
of arson perpt trated Marshals’ Association of North Amer- 
ta collect excessive ica a resolution was adopted calling 
eae upon the insurance companies and their 
agents to wipe out over-insurance. 
amber said in This resolution was as follows: 
irt: **WHEREAS, the representatives of the 
, ‘ National Board at this meeting confirm our 
The public will de- own conclusion that arson was more prevalent 
mand before long that in 1922 than ever before in the history of 
this country; and 
the insurance compa- *‘*‘WHEREAS, the primary cause of arsor 
nies cease to make in is over-insurance, 
ndiarv fires attrac- *‘*THEREFORE, we, the members of the 
eae “teed Fire Marshals’ Association of North America, 
One of the in convention assembled, do condemn this 
surance companies, practise and recommend that all possible 
mers little re Steps be taken to prevent it. 
with a little more ‘‘We further believe that it is within the 
courage than the rest, power of the insurance companies, through 
published an interest- their agents, to largely control, if not com- 
i nega : 1 2 I pletely wipe out, this vicious practise. 
ing chart recently. ‘*And we most respectfully urge that the 
refer to the now insurance companies use more care in the 
famous Glens Falls Selection of agents and make such arrange- 
7s 2 os ments with their agents as are necessary to 
chart. Une line correct this great evil in the insurance busi- 
showed the ups and ness. 
‘‘We would further recommend that the 
downs of USINESS following clause be added to all fire insur- 
failures since’ I9gI0. ance policies: 
The other line showed ** ‘Additional insurance not permitted 
“6 : .. without the written consent of the agent of 
the fire loss ratio for this company.’ 
the same period. It ‘*‘AND BE IT RESOLVED, that the secre- 
howe “onc tary furnish each insurance commissioner and 
= ved Comm lusively fire marshal with a copy of these resolutions, 
that fire losses  in- that each member of this association send, 
creased exactly as and that each insurance commissioner and 
business fail a fire marshal not a member of this association 
usinéss failures = im- be asked to send, copy of this resolution to 
creased and _ vice every company licensed in his state, with 
versa It led to a the request that it receive most earnest and 
declaration by the 
company that “hon- 
est policyholders are 
supporting criminals with every premium they _ he so easily secured, ar 
pay; that incendiarism increases when business incentive to burn will 
failures increase.” estly inclined 
Commenting on this chart, the National City One of the sensatii 
Bank of New York in its Bulletin said vention Week was the 


“This showing is startling, for it reveals the I 


shameful fact that incendiarism is an enormous 


factor in the fire losses of this country. It « 
resents a disgraceful record of fraud and 
waste in American business life.” 

\ few years ago burning for profit was 
largely the crime of professional firebugs or Oo 
rings of firebugs. Every so often the authori- pe 


ties would break up a ring and put the leaders 
in prison, and arson would be stopped until 
crooks managed to get out on parole or 
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Stop Time Waste 


AMERICAN CITY 


in Tapping 

Keep tab on your 
tappers time. When 
the job takes too much 
time — examine both 
machineand tools. You 
will probably find them 
old and worn. A small 
investment in new 
equipment will likely 
save much more in 
labor costs. 


The New 


MUELLER 
“B”’? Machine 


is used by practically every 
Water Works in the 
United States, because it 
lowers tapping costs and 
will safely tap and insert 
a corporation stop from 
VY," to 1"—and will tap 
only up to 2”. 

Used in connection with 
Mueller Corporation Stops 
with genuine Mueller 
Thread, it insures an ab- 
solutely perfect joint at 
the main. 

Detailed descriptions 

and prices on request. 


H. Mueller Mfg. Co. 
Decatur, Ill., U. S. A. 
Branches: 145-149 W. 30th St., 
New York City:1072-76 Howard 
St., San Francisco; 2468 Hunter 
St., Los Angeles 
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we go into court and are beaten by the jury 
because the average jury will not convict when 
it is shown that a company sold a man too 
much insurance and accepted his premium. It 
is doubly discouraging when an agent or ap- 
praiser, in order to save his face, testifies for 
the defense by upholding his excessive valua- 
tion of the property. 

It certainly does not reduce the fire loss 
when company adjusters make so-called “liberal 
adjustments”—another term for paying the 
assured a profit in order to retain his favor 
and patronage. And it is worse when public 
adjusters are permitted to put over settlements 
far in excess of values. 

Perhaps these things strike you [fire chiefs] 
and me differently from the way they do the 
insurance companies. Every time you are 
called out to fight a fire it may be that you or 
some of your men will be killed or injured. 
Firemen always take that chance. Yours is a 
most heroic calling, because you fight to save 
life and property from fire, one of the most 
terrible agents of destruction. The person who 
wilfully sets a fire is about as despicable as a 
person can be and he is not only your enemy, 
but your potential murderer as_ well \ 
crooked insurance agent who aids this sort of 
criminal belongs in the same class. A care 
less or greedy agent, who thinks only of his 
premium in writing a lot of insurance, can 
not entirely escape the responsibility, for he 
provides the incentive for the crook. You are 
entitled to expect the cooperation of the insur- 
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ness is one of the greatest and most important 


in the country. It underlies our entire busi 
ness and social fabric. I look upon eto 
much as I look upon a bank. The companies 
are custodians or trustees for enormous 
amounts of the people’s money. We all chip 
in, so to speak, so that in case any of us suffer 
a fire we will not be ruined Any one who 
cheats on his insurance is cheating all of us 

The money we place with the insurance com 
paines is a trust fund, and every part of the 
business should be conducted so that there 
will be as little cheating or fraud as possible 


\ bank wil 


entirely satisfying itself as 


would seem that an insurance 


ing millions 


reasonable scrutiny by the 
character and assets of the it 
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and management and we a 
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losses, in order 
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Americanization--the Broad View 


least. that Americanization is somethine 

that has to do not with immigrants alone. It 
may be defined as the business of making good 
American citizens of every one that inhabits 
American soil—the native-born and the immi- 
grant, the adult and the child in school. No 
longer do we assume that a man is truly Ameri- 
can, in attitude and in action, merely because 
he hi uppens to have been born within our coun- 
try’s confines. The conviction has been brought 
home, rather, that it is in large measure the 
un-American attitude of the native-born that 
has made the Americanization of the immigrant 
so dificult. And we are pretty certain now that, 
if the so-called American portion of our com- 
munities would but realize its obligation to 
live the creed of which it boasts, the immigrant 
problem would be solved with unconscionable 
ease. This is platitudinous, but tremendously 
important. 

Note that this throws the obligation of solv- 
ing the immigrant problem on the community 
as a whole, not on any one or two agencies in 
the community. For years the burden of this 
work fell mainly on the school, and on private 
agencies which regarded the teaching of the 
immigrant as a very important task. It was 
assumed seemingly that, if we could teach the 
immigrant the English language, and bring him 
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Good Roads Show 


Spring is just round the corner! 


It’s none too early to plan spring 
road work. 


Whether it’s maintenance, or 
new construction, there’s a grade 
of Tarvia exactly right for the job. 


With Tarvia you can build the 
greatest mileage of serviceable 
non-skid highways with the funds 
available. Tarvia Roads can be 


For Road Construction 
Repair and Maintenance 
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Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. 


economically maintained for an 
indefinite period—give unlimited 
years of satisfactory road service. 


Write our Tarvia Service De- 
partment for valuable booklets 
on the various uses of Tarvia. 
Write today. 


When you think road work— 
think Tarvia. 


The Company 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
St. Louie Cleveland Cwmecinnati Pittsburgh 
Detroit KansasCity Birmingham Dallas 
Minneapolis Salt Lake City Bethlehem Lebanon 
Youngstown Milwaukee Toledo Columbus 
Baltimore Syracuse New Orleans Rochester 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited 
Halifax. N.S. 
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| The City’s Legal Rights and Duties! 


Conducted by A. L. H. Street, Attorney at Law | 


City Officials and Contempt of Court 


HE much-discussed Craig contempt 

case adds nothing to the law of a 

municipal officer’s liability to punish- 
ment for contempt of court. 

Charles L. Craig, Comptroller of the 
City of New York, criticized the position 
adopted by Federal Judge Mayer in re- 
ceivership proceedings for the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Company. He was adjudged 
to be guilty of contempt of court and sen- 
tenced to jail for sixty days. The United 
States Supreme Court ruled that a habeas 
corpus proceeding was not a proper method 
of bringing the merits of the conviction up 
for review; that proceedings in the nature 
of an appeal should have been taken. The 
matter be‘ng drawn to the attention of the 
President, he, “in consideration of the 
premises, divers good and sufficient rea- 
sons . . thereunto moving,” remitted 
the imprisonment. 

\t the moment, the principals to the con- 
troversy appear to attach importance to a 
distinction in legal forms, in that although 
Mr. Craig is relieved from serving the 
sentence pronounced by Judge Mayer, the 
Judge is quoted in the daily press as tak- 
ing satisfaction from the circumstance that 
the Comptroller was not pardoned, while 
the latter finds complete vindication. The 
Attorney General of the United States rec- 
ognized the distinction on which Judge 
Mayer relies, by emphatically recommend- 
ing against a pardon but advocating a re- 
mission of the punishment. 

Although the Attorney General’s recom- 
mendation that the punishment be remitted 
takes into account Mr. Craig’s official posi- 
tion, it will be difficult, if not impossible, 
to find a judicial precedent or rule of law 
which renders a municipal officer any more 
immune for an actual contempt of court 
than any one else in criticizing the course 
of a judge in litigation. In several cases 
(see 13 Corpus Juris, 40) it has been held 


that the doctr-ne that a corporation may be 
guilty of contempt of court applies to 
municipal corporations. In a Louisiana 
case (43 Southern Reporter, 455), the 
Supreme Court of that state failed to find 
reason for exempting a district attorney 
from punishment for contempt of court 

Because the higher courts did not pass 
upon the question whether or not Mr. Craig 
was actually guilty of a contempt of court, 
this case cannot serve as a precedent con- 
cerning the right of municipal officials to 
criticize the action of judges. But it seems 
to the writer of this article that the bounds 
of right in this regard are fairly indicated 
by the following language once used by the 
\rkansas Supreme Court (16 Arkansas Re- 
ports, 384): 

‘Any citizen has the right to publish the pro- 
court, and if he 
deem it necessary for the public good, to com- 
ment upon them freely, discuss their correct- 
ness, the fitness or unfitness of the judges for 
their stations, and the fidelity with which they 
perform the important public trusts reposed in 
them, but he has no right to attempt, by 


ceedings and decisions of this 


defamatory publications, to degrade the tribunal, 


de stroy public confidence in it, and dispose the 
community to disregard and set at naught its 
orders, judgments, and decrees. Such publica- 
tions are an abuse of the liberty of the press, 
and tend to sap the very foundation of good 
order and well-being in society, by obstructing 
the course of justice. If a judge is really cor 
rupt, and unworthy of the station which he 
holds, the constitution has provided an ample 
remedy by impeachment address, where he 
can meet his accuser face to face, and his con- 
duct may undergo a full investigation.” 

In another leading case (State vs. Bee 
Publishing Co., 83 Northwestern Reporter, 
204), the Nebraska Supreme Court decided 
that it was contempt of court deliberately 
to seek to influence judicial action by the 
publication of articles threatening judges 
with public odium and reprobation should 
they decide pending litigation in a particu- 
lar way. 
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Now--Let It Snow! 


ees counties and municipalities that own 
Fordsons equipped with Patrol Rotary Snow 
Plows are ready for the biggest snow storm or 


blizzard. Jn fact, with this equipment it costs less to 

keep roads open than to leave them impassable! 

Absurd? Not a bit of it! Consider the money your ee or 
town, villages and city merchants lose when the roads signed by en ginee r-mechanics, 
are closed; add the money value of the grief caused Stripped of all complications—right 


down to basic, proven mechanical 
by milk not reaching the creamery, eggs not reaching 


the market. If you now own Fordsons, figure the fell al and which it 


interest on money tied up in idle tractors. to roadside (or deflects it to gutter) 


at full Fordson speed. “Sneaks up’ 
on the drift—drills its heart out— 


slices it down with scarcely a 


Balance this against the cost of operating an econom- 
ical Fordson, plus a long-lived, efficient Patrol Plow. 


Compare the initial and operating cost of this one- pause! Special “Easy Starter” 
man equipment with that of a high-priced tractor spins Fordson motor—no cranking. 
outfit or the number of men and teams required to do 

the work. 


And remember—Patrol turns the trick where heavy, 
cumbersome plows would stall or tip. Goes through 
drifts that would need triple teams of horses to drag a 
wedge. Guaranteed—and sold through Fordson 
dealers only. 


Write for literature, illustrations, details, prices. 


DALLMANN MACHINE & MFG. COMPANY 


Dept. B-1 


912 Winnebago St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
ROTARY 
SNOW PLOW 
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Sundry Items of Municipal Law 


Ordinance Providing for Licensing and 
Bonding of Furniture Movers Upheld 

An ordinance of the city of St. Louis, pro 
viding for the licensing and bonding of movers 
of household goods, office furniture, store fix- 
tures, etc., was upheld by the St. Louis Court 
of Appeals in the case of Mike Berniger Mov 
ing Co. vs. O’Brien, 240 Southwestern Reporter, 
481. 

Among other provisions, the ordinance re- 
quires payment of an annual fee of $5 for 
each van used, and the filing of a bond for 
faithful performance of the licensee’s duties as 
public mover, including the indemnifying for 
injuries to moved property due to causes for 
which the mover is responsible. These clauses 
are held to be reasonable, and the whole ordi- 
nance is declared to be authorized by the city’s 
charter power “to license and regulate all per- 
sons, firms, corporations, companies and asso- 
ciations engaged in any business, occupation, 
calling, profession or trade.” 


Special Assessments for Park 
Purposes Approved 

Applying the provision of the Minnesota con- 
stitution which authorizes the levy by cities of 
special assessments for local improvements, the 
Minnesota Supreme Court says in the matter 
of the Improvement of Lake of the Isles Park, 
188 Northwestern Reporter, 54: 

“It is now too firmly settled to admit of dis- 
pute that acquiring land for a public park, fit- 
ting it for openair recreation, and adding to 
its appearance by planting trees, shrubbery, and 
flowers, are all local improvements of. special 
benefit to private property in the neighborhood.” 
Individual’s Service May Become 
a Publie Utility 

In a proceeding lately before the Public Util 
ity Board in Newark, N. J., it appeared that an 
owner of a tract of land had sold off plots 
for the erection of dwelling houses, and on an 
understanding that water service would be sup- 
plied from private mains on the premises. Ser- 
vice being refused to the owner of one plot, 
on the ground that she had violated building re- 
strictions, she invoked the aid of the Public 
Utility Board on the theory that the Board 
was empowered to regulate the water service 
furnished by the owner of the system, the same 
as in the case of regular water companies. 


Platted Areas Adjacent to Municipality Held 
Not Assessable for Municipal Improvements 

For want of statutory authority to assess 
land outside the limits of a town for a sewer 
improvement constructed by the municipality, it 
was decided by the Iowa Supreme Court in 
the case of Turner vs. Cobb, 192 Northwest- 


ern Reporter, 846, that no such assessment could 
be levied. The Court said: 

“That a municipality has no extraterritorial 
jurisdiction to levy taxes unless specially 
authorized by statute is well established.’ 

Incidentally, it was held that a statute pro- 
viding for the making of a plat by an owner 
who subdivides land ‘for the purpose of lay- 
ing out any town or city, or addition thereto,” 
etc., could not be interpreted as permitting a 
private landowner to create an incorporated 
town or city, or an addition thereto. The 
Court observed that “It requires proceedings on 
the part of the inhabitants of a city or town, 
as provided by statute, to legally incorporate 
the same as a legal municipality, even though 
the owner of a tract of land could ‘lay out’ 
the same as a city or town.” 


War Tax Collectible on 
Municipal Purchases 

A decision announced by Mr. Justice Whit- 
aker of the New York Supreme Court in the 
case of Packard Motor Car Company vs. City 
of New York, is adverse to the right of cities 
to exemption from payment of war tax on 
automotive equipment purchased. The ruling 
accords with an opinion of the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States and is at variance 
with rulings of the Treasury Department that 
“articles sold to a state or political subdivision 
thereof by the manufacturer for use in carry- 
ing on its government operations are not sub- 
ject to the tax,” and that “articles sold by 
the manufacturer to a state, county or munic- 
ipal institution are also exempt from tax when 
paid for entirely out of public money.” 


Right to Remove Obstructions 
in Streets Recognized 

A decision of the County Court in Pitts- 
burgh, although not handed down by a tribunal 
whose decisions are legally binding as precedents 
on other courts, accords with a conception of 
common sense. A motorist left his car in a 
street in such position that it obstructed passage 
of street cars; the automobile having run out 
of gasoline. A street car inspector, in attempt 
ing to push the automobile across the street and 
out of the way, caused the clutch to be thrown 
in and the engine started, and the car ran 
down the street, causing considerable damage 
The local traffic judge convicted the inspector 
of having violated the state automobile law 
by interferine with another’s motor vehicle 
Sut, on appeal, the conviction was reversed; the 
County Court holding that the inspector had 
exercised a right common to all citizens, to 
remove obstructions to the passage of public 
conveyances and the proper use of publi: 
ways. 
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5000 Miles 
with Practically 


No Wear on Tracks 


iin section of track shown in the 
insert of illustration above is part of 
complete track on display at Chicago 
Road Show. It was repossessed by the 
Bear company for display purposes 
from one of the big oil companies in 
the Southwest, being taken off tractor 
No. 10002 after more than 5000 miles 
of work. The pen knife blade, inserted 
as far as possible between track pin 
and link bearing, shows how imper- 
ceptible the wear has been. With a 
micrometer, it is measured in the 
merest thousandths. 


The scarcely discernible wear shown 
on the track links is the only wear 


HE AMERICAN CITY 


apparent after millions of contacts 
with the sprocket teeth. And as to how 
long a Bear track shoe will wear—no 
one knows. No Bear track shoe has 
ever worn out. 


Bear is establishing new records of 
economy and owner satisfaction. A. V. 
Stombaugh, Farnam, Nebraska, says: 
“T have driven the Bear Tractor nearly 
5000 miles. * * It is very easy to drive. 
* * Tractor is in fine condition. The 
repairs have been so small they are 
almost nothing to speak of. I have a 
daily record showing running the Bear 
60 days on average of 26 gal. of gas 
and 3 qts. of cylinder oil per day at 
grading and maintaining.” 


BEAR TRACTORS INC. 


5330 PARK PLACE 


The Tractor that Delivers its Power to the Drawbar 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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From data collected by the Zoning Committee of 
For further information, Mr, Will 


Tue 


American City Macazrn: 


Zoning Notes 
Prepared by Frank B. Williams 


Author of “The Law of City Planning and Zoning” 
New York (233 Broadway), and from other sources 


18 may be a 
$43 


resse 


in care of 
New York 


urth Avenue, 


Zoning Ordinances Not Previously Listed 


Woonsocket, R. I.—Adopted a zoning ordi- 
nance December 10, 1923. 

New Jersey.—The following ordinances not 
listed in the summary of the Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., described in our 
December issue, and not given heretofore in 
these “Notes,” are listed in the report on Zon- 
ing in New Jersey of the New Jersey State 
League of Municipalities referred to below: 

Belleville, Bogota, Bradley Beach, Fanwood, 
Franklin Township, Hawthorne, Leonia, 
Linden, New Brunswick, Ridgefield Park, Sea 
Girt, Totowa, Merchantville. 


Recent Zoning Decisions 


CairorN1A.—Motor Home Inc. v. Hedden, 
Building Inspector of City of Long Beach, 
Superior Court, Los Angeles County, Novem- 
ber 14, 1923. 

Mandamus to compel issuance of permit for 
a building to be used for the storage of more 
than five automobiles, and stores, in a district 
in which the zoning ordinance provides that no 
building or premises shall be used for a “garage 
for more than five motor vehicles.” The site 
in question is now partly occupied by a one 
story public garage, and there are other public 
garages in the vicinity; also dwellings, and 
appurtenant private garages. The ordinance 
provides that a building or premises used for 
a non-conforming use shall not be enlarged or 
structurally changed unless the use is changed 
to a conforming use. 

The inspector refused to issue the permit, on 
the ground that the ordinance prohibited 
the use in the district. The petitioner was 
frankly advised by the inspector before the 
application was filed that the application would 
be denied because the use was forbidden in the 
district. He therefore did not file plans or 
specifications, and no objection to the applica 
tion was made on that ground 

Held that the duty to issue the permit did not 
come into existence until all the requirements 
of the Building Code were complied with, and 
the filing of the plans and specifications was 
necessary to create the duty 

Held, also (following Ex parte Hadacheck 
165 Cal. 416 on this point), that, as the ques 


tion of reasonableness of the ordinance was 
certainly one in which reasonable minds may 
differ, it must be held by the Court to be valid. 


The court will not substitute, in such a case 
its judgment for that of the Legislaturs 
Held. also. that the provision allowing the 


ontinuance of non-conforming uses did not 

make the ordinance discriminatory, unequal in 
operation, tend to create a monopoly, and in 
consequence unreasonable and void 


Held, also, that the incorporation by 
ence of the zoning maps did not make the 
nance void under Art. IV, Sec. 24 of the state 
constitution requiring all the laws, etc., of the 
state to be in the English language. 


refer 
ordi 


Missourt.—The long-pending cases in which 
certain use provisions of the St. Louis zonins 
ordinance were attacked as invalid 
rel. Penrose Inv. Co. v. Me Kelvey; State e 
rel. Better Homes, etc., Co. v. McKelvey: 
of St. Louis v. Evraiff) have now all been 
decided, definitely and finally, against their 
validity, the petitions to the Supreme Court of 
the State (En Banc) for a rehearing of these 
having all been denied 


cases 


New York.—Cohen v. Rosevale Realty Co 
Inc., 121 Miscellaneous Reports 618 

The premises in question were subject to a 
private restrictive covenant, which expired Jan 
uary I, 1923. On August 8, 1922, the defendant 
obtained a permit to construct a 
the premises, violating the covenant On 
December 22, 1922, the city adopted an amend 
ment to the zoning regulation which prohibited 
the erection of the building in accordance with 
the plans on file. Since January 1, 1923, the 
defendant has undertaken the erection of the 
buildings as originally contemplated, claiming 
to be justified because the provision of the reso 
lution allowing the completion of buildings, as 
planned, existed at the time of the passage of 
the resolution 

Held that he could he enjoined from so do- 
ing, at the suit of an individual specially dam 
aged thereby. Buildings erected in violation of 
a restrictive covenant are illegally in existence, 
and the provision of the resolution relied upon 
by the defendant applies only to buildings 
legally existing at the time of the passage of 
the zoning resolution or amendments 
The defendant having built in violation of law 


building on 


thereto 


cannot benefit by such illegal conduct 
People ex rel. Parry v. Board of Appeals of 
the Citv of New York, 121 Miscellaneous Re 


ports 621 

Where a petition for a writ of certiorari fully 
recites in what respects it is claimed that the 
action of the Board of Appeals in denving re 
lator’s petition to erect a public gvarage ina 
business district is erroneous, a return ¢ the 
writ which 


states as reason for denying ré 


tole 
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FORDIZING 


THE AMERICAN CITY 


: the American Railway Express - 


The experience of Edward E. La- 
Schum, General Superintendent 
Motor Vehicle Equipment, Ameri- 
can Railway Express Company, 
in the use of Ford Cars and Trucks 
and Fordson Tractors is an out- 
standing example of how a business 
can be “‘Fordized’’. 


In hundreds of cities, millions of 
pounds of Express are delivered 
every day by a fleet of 1200 Ford 
One-ton Trucks, many of which 
save their cost every six months 
over previous haulage equipment. 


In large transfer centers Fordson 
Tractors shunt cars and haul 
heavily loaded trailers. In the 


Edward E. La- 
Schum is the 
author of a new 
book,*‘ TheMotor 
Truck— Applied 
Mechanics, for 


Polk Street station, Chicago, one 
Fordson saves in time and labor at 
the rate of $4370 a year. 


The use of Ford Coupes and Sedans 
by officials, and of Ford Touring 
Cars. Roadsters and Coupes by 
inspectors and repairmen instead 
of street cars has doubled the 
efficiency of these men. 


Even the pay roll is Fordized. A 
light eelivery car traveling through 
buildings, replaces two pay cages 
and saves much time. 


Private and public business alike 
can be very profitably Fordized. 
To Fordize is to economize. 


Ask any Ford 
dealer for audit 
ed Gould Reports 


proving these 
facts. 

Owners and Driv- 


CARS - TRUCKS - TRACTORS 
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lator’s application that it was “for the best in- 
terests of the community,” and to prevent “the 
desecration of the community” wholly fails to 
satisfy the requirements of the statute that such 
a return “must concisely set forth such other 
facts as may be pertinent and material and to 
show the grounds of the decision.” 

It not appearing that the Board Ccetermined 
the only question before it,—to-wit: whether 
r not there were practical difficulties or un- 
necessary hardships in carrying out the strict 
letter of the law,—the decision of the Board, 
1) whatever ground made, was illegal and the 


matter was before the Court on its merits. 

Upon a finding that the decision of the Board 
was contrary to the weight of evidence, the 
writ of certiorari was sustained, said determina 
tion of the Board reversed, and the permit ap 
plied for directed to be issued. 

The New Jersey State League of Municipali- 
ties, Bureau of Municipal Information, 606 
American Mechanic Building, Trenton, N. J., 
has recently issued a fifteen-page mimeographed 
report (No. 112) on “Zoning in New Jersey.” 
Applications for this report should be made to 
Sedley H. Phinney, Executive Secretary. 


The Municipal Bond Situation 


A Seven-Year Comparison 


By Sanders Shanks, Jr. 


Editor, The Bond Buyer 


HE total amount of state and municipal 

bonds issued in 1923, omitting notes ma- 

turing in less than one year, 1s estimated 
by the writer at $1,075,000,000. This figure is 
based on reports, mostly official, collected from 
about 7,000 states, coun- 


road, court house or sewer system considerably 
more than doubled between 1917 and 1923. Any 
one who has bought a home or built a garage 
or called in the painter to redecorate a room 
knows that to be a fact. This is the explana- 
tion of the biggest part 


ties, cities, towns and 
districts in the United 
States and its possessions. 


State < al_ bor- 
St ate _and local bo eos. 
rowing in 1923 declined 1918* 
over 15 per cent, as com- — 
pared with the year 1922, 1920. 

compared with 1921. The 

yearly totals since I917, 1923 


are given, 

As these figures clearly ¢ 
show, state and municipal = 
borrowing has increased 


security 


Yearly Totals of State 
and Local Borrowings 


* Decline due to Capital Issues 
Committee's restrictions on all forms 
flotations. 


of the increase in pub- 
lic borrowing. 

But it is not the whole 
Since 


$444,932,848 story. 1917, says 
262,818,844 Secretary Mellon, the 
770,195.248 population of the coun- 
773,663,986 try has increased 13,000,- 
1,383,368,900 000. Such growth neces- 
1:279,553,134 sarily means tremendous 
1,075,000,000 new outlays by states, 


counties, cities, etc., for 


necessary public works. 
Further, there has been 
a proper and important 


tremendously in_ recent 


years. During the same period, Federal 
income surtaxes, from which bonds of states 
and municipalities are exempt, have been 


levied at very high rates. Naturally, those 
persons subject to high surtaxes have invested 
heavily in the exempt bonds, thus creating an 
abnormal demand for them. It has_ been 
assumed, by many of the most prominent stu- 
dents of and writers on the subject of taxation, 
that the increased demand for exempt bonds has 
resulted in wide-spread municipal extravagance, 
and the increase in local government borrow- 
ing since 1917 is cited in support of this argu- 
ment. 

However, a few moments’ serious considera- 
tion of the matter should result in a different 
conclusion, 

The fact is that in 1917 and earlier years 
the average size of all state and municipal loans 
was about $89,000. By 1923, the average size 
of these loans had jumped to over $150,000. In 
other words, the cost of a schoolhouse, bridge, 


growth in the good roads 
movement, fostered 
largely by the Federal Government, but financed 
with state, county and district bonds. And the 
Soldiers’ Bonus, a direct outgrowth of the war, 
has already resulted in the issuance of $275,- 
000,000 of state bonds. 

Municipalities may have been extravagant, 
but only in the sense and to the extent that 
individuals have been spending money freely 
in the recent years of war-time inflation. 

Consideration of the facts does not support 
the conclusion so frequently reached by careless 
speakers and writers that municipalities have 
been borrowing far beyond their requirements 
merely because they have been in a position 
to borrow at relatively low interest rates. 


Epitrortat Note.—A 


report just released by the 
Bureau of the Census, 


states that the total outstand- 


ing net indebtedness in 1922 of the 261 cities having 
a population of over 30,000 amounted to $3,618,967,- 
272, or a per capita of $93.42. For the 199 cities 


included in the 1922, 1918 and 1915 reports, the per 
capita debt was $95.61 for 1922, $79.51 for 1918, and 
$76.22 for 1915. 
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MAINTAINERS ~ROLLERS 


The Huber Road Rollers 


HE Huber Four Cylinder Gasoline Road Roller combines 
a modern internal combustion engine with modern power 
transmission. It starts easy and keeps going. It has a low 
center of gravity, surplus power, convenient control, and econ- 
omy of operation. ‘The air controlled scarifier folds up neatly 
underneath the deck when not in use. 
Huber Steam Road Rollers with return flue boilers have been 
standard equipment with road builders for generations. There 
are none better. 


A One Man Maintainer 


HE Huber Self Contained, Power Lift weight enough to keep the blade down when 

Maintainer is a one man tool. The making a heavy cut and is powerful enough 
long flexible blade reclaims material from to pull a detached grader when necessary 
outside the track, without destroying the to cut deep ditches. The heavy duty, four 
berm or altering the crown. It is most sat- cylinder engine furnishes excess power. 
isfactory for spreading dumps or shaping 


The Huber Maintainer is economcal, fast 
subgrade. 


and dependable. It is equipped with an 
This self contained, power Maintainer has efficient pressure scarifier. 
Write for illustrated circulars on any Huber Road Tool. 


THE HUBER MFG. CO., 102 Center Marion, Ohio 


Huber Exhibit at Chicago 
Road Show, Space G-20 
Greer Building 
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Mortality Rates for 1922 
Ta mortality rate for the registration area 


of the United States as shown by com 

pilations released by the Bureau of the 
Census last month, averaged 11.8 per 1,000 
population for the year 1922, as against 11.6 
in 1921 and 13.1 in 1920. For tuberculosis the 
death-rate per 100,000 was 97.0 in 1922, 99.4 
in 1921, and 114.2 in 1920. For cancer the fig- 
ures per 100,000 were 868 in 1922, 86.0 in I92I 
and 83.4 in 1920. 


Death-Rate from Automobile Acci- 
dents Higher Than Ever 


IGURES made public by the Census Bureau 

on December 2 show that the death-rate 

from automobile accidents for the United 
States continues to grow both in total and in 
percentage of population. Fatalities for 1922 
totaled 11,666 in the census registration area 
of the United States, which contains about 85 
per cent of the total population. This is an 
increase of 1,498 over the preceding year. 

Per hundred thousand of population in the 
registration area the death-rates from auto- 
mobile accidents for the last four years have 
been: 12.5 im 1922; I1.5 in 1921; 10.4 in 1920, 
and 9.4 in 1919. 

California has the highest rate of the 37 
states in the registration area, its total repre- 
senting 20.0 per 100,000 population. New York 
has the second highest rate with 16.7. New 
Jersey was third with 16.4, and Colorado 
fourth with 16.3. No other state’s rate ex- 
ceeded 16.0 per 100,000. Mississippi had the 
lowest rate with 3.4 per 100,000. 

The largest increase was shown in Vermont, 
with 11.1 per 100,000, or 4.6 over 1921. De- 
creases were recorded in Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, Montana, Virginia and Washington, with 
Washington showing the largest reduction— 
from 14.5 to 12.3, or 2.2 per 100,000, 


Morals and the Housing Shortage 
A RECENT report by Judge Edward F. 


Boyle of the Children’s Court of the 
City of New York, to State Industrial 
Commissioner 
forcible 


3ernard L. Shientag, adds 
testimony to the relation between 
juvenile delinquency and the present housing 
shortage. Citing the conditions in twenty 
typical cases, Judge Boyle shows that the in- 
ability of parents to obtain proper homes has 
forced them to keep their children in unwhole- 
some environments. The moral conditions de- 
scribed in the report, while referring particu- 
larly to New York City, may well serve as a 
warning to many other communities where 
shortage of houses and high rents are no doubt 
producing similar evils. To quote the conclud- 
ing paragraphs: 


“Families are ‘doubled up’ in small apartments 


to an extent which was never before experi 
enced in this city. Some of the results of this 
practise are too shocking to describe. The in 


evitable result in general is 
of moral standards. 

“Girls more and more, and in proportion as 
the home space is preempted because of the 
existing congestion in housing, are substituting 
hallways for the old-fashioned parlor or living 
room in which to find place for the entertain 
ment of their companions—male and female 

“In greater numbers than ever, there will be 
found in the small apartments of the poor, the 
male lodger or lodgers (always a menace). As 
a rule, the best room in the home is his, while 
the family itself is relegated to the meager 
quarters remaining—too often only a kitchen, 
but usually a bedroom or two, invariably over- 
crowded. It is not rare to find instances where 
boys and girls as old as fourteen, fifteen and 
sixteen years are found sleeping in the same 
room together—as many as six in a small bed- 
room and at times children of opposite sexes 
as old as fifteen and sixteen, in the same bed. 
One cannot in decency specify here some of 
the results of this kind of living, if it may be 
described as such. It is enough to state that 
the conditions found to exist, the intermingling 
both night and day of males and females, young 
and old in overcrowded quarters, are respon- 
sible for many cases that pass through the Chil 
dren’s Court, a description of some of 
which would sound the very depths of moral 
depravity.” 


a serious lowering 


Neighborhood Music Contests Precede 
City-wide Music Week 
PPTHERE have been many movements to 
foster the development of community 
music, because music is known to be the 
finest medium in the world for bringing to- 
gether people of all races, all types, and all 
classes on a ground of common understanding. 
3ut a project for the development of public 
taste and appreciation for good music greater 
in scope and seriousness of purpose than any 
heretofore undertaken in the United States is 
the year-round program of music contests now 
being carried on in New York City under the 
auspices of the New York Music Week Asso- 
ciation. 

The plan is twofold: it includes, first, a series 
of in which all who are not profes- 
sional musicians may take part; and, second, 
the participation of thirty or more of New 
York’s foreign-born groups not only in the 
contests but also in the Inter-racial Festival that 
is to be a feature of the annual Music Week 
in May. 

Elimination contests for soloists in voice, 
piano, wind and string instruments, and for 


contests 
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On with the Traffic! 
Away with Snow! 


“We clear the streets for traffic, al- 
ways,” says the head of a Board of 
Public Works. “We have never called 
upon the merchants to help out this 
department in snow removal.”’ 


Municipalities owning Best Tractors, “Six- 
ties” or “Thirties,” use them the year ‘round. 
They replace animals for road work, grad- 
This new book“The ing, heavy hauling, etc., in Summer as well 
Open Road”is yours as on snow removal work in Winter. 


for the asking. It’s an 


interesting story on 


the“‘why”"and"“how” C. L. BEST TRACTOR CO. 


of snow removal. 
SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA 


Sales Branches 


127 Montgomery St. Distributing Warehouse 30 Church Street, 
San Francisco,Calif. 820 North Second Street New York City. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE AMERICAN CITY 
orchestras, church choirs, and choral societies 
in various types of competition, have been or- 
ganized in each of the forty-eight school dis- 
tricts of New York. District winners are 
eligible for a larger borough contest in each 
of the five boroughs which constitute Greater 
New York; finally, borough winners compete 
in the culminating event of the series, the in- 
ter-borough or city-wide contest in Music Week. 

Contests are held at a public school audi 
torium or at some central place in the district 
where parents and 
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How Cities Can Reduce 
the Cost of Elections 


HAT every city in the state of New York, 

with possibly one exception, can reduce 

its cost of elections in one or more ways 
is the conclusion of the New York State 
Bureau of Municipal Information, with head- 
quarters at Albany. A detailed report (No. 
943), based on data supplied by the city clerks 
throughout the state, has been issued by the 
Bureau in mimeo- 
graphed form 


friends of the con- 
testants may conve- 
niently gather. The 
people of the commu- 


nity listen to the same The following 
test pieces of good tions, published early 
music played hour 


Good Citizens’ Pledges for 1924 
New Year's 


ber of commerce bulletins, offer sugges- 


The average pay- 
ments from city treas 
uries (except New 
Resolu- York City) in 1922 
in 1923 in cham- for elections, includ- 
ing primary and regis- 
tration, are shown to 


after hour and hear 
the constructive criti- 
cisms of the judges. 
They as well as the 
contestants themselves 
are learning to dis- 
criminate — the first 
step in the develop- 
ment of taste. This, 
from the point of 
view of the Associa- 
tion, is one of the 
most important phases 
of the contest work. 
A unique feature of 
the New York Music 
Week Association pro- 
gram is that groups 
or individuals com- 
pete not one against 
another to see which 
is the better, but all 
against a certain high 
standard set by the 
Association. Only 
those in the district 
contests whom the 
judges think are en- 
titled to a grade of 
seventy-five per cent 
may qualify for the 
borough contest. 
Medals and shields 
are awarded con- 
testants who attain 
the standards set. 
While the New 
York Music Week 
Association realizes 
that other cities can 


tions that may be found helpful by other 
organizations in drafting Good Citizens’ 
Pledges for 1924: 

From the Members’ Bulletin of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Phoenix, Ariz.: 

I cannot afford to be a beneficiary 
in permitting others to carry my civic 
responsibility. Therefore— 

I resolve that during the coming 
year, through the Chamber of Com- 
merce, I will devote all the time and 
effort I can to the work of promoting 
the business and civic prosperity of 
Phoenix. 


From “Community Progress” official bulletin 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Little Falls, 
N.. Y.: 


In the year just beginning we will 
double our efforts for the welfare of 
the city. 

We will not be content with little 
achievements that please little minds. 

We will strive to enlarge our vision. 

We will labor wholeheartedly with 
all who are ready to work with us. 

We will not seek to detect in them 
mean motives, but will credit them 
with motives as high as our own. 

We will not be faint-hearted, for we 
shall win out, because in our labor 
we shall think not of ourselves, but 
of our city. 

Thus to-day, on the threshold of a 
new era, while cowards peer doubtfully 
into the future, we will take heart and 
not be content to wait for better times, 
but proceed to make them. 


have been 71 cents 

per capita. To reduce 

this cost, the Bureau 
makes the following 
recommendations : 

1. Increase the size 
of each election 
district as much 
as the law per- 
mits. <A _ redis- 
trictine study 
should be started 
now, so that the 
work may be 
completed in 
time for official 
action before 
July 1, which is 
the last day the 
law allows for 
consolidation, 
division or alter- 
ation of election 
districts, except 
New York City. 

2. Reduce high sala- 
ries of election 
officials to a 
reasonable mini- 
mum 

3. Let contracts for 
printing ballots, 
ballot labels for 
voting machines 
and election sup- 
plies on a com 
petitive basis, 
and keep an ac 
curate record of 


hardly conduct music contests on so large a 
scale, it is believed that the Syllabus of the 
Contest Committee will be of interest to other 
communities in planning educational programs 
in music on a city-wide basis. A copy of the 
Syllabus and information regarding the plans 
for the 1924 Inter-racial Festival will be sent 
to any reader of Tue American City on ap 
plication to the Association, at 29 Madison 


Avenue, New York, 


and check on all election supplies. 

4. Use schools, fire houses, libraries and other 
public buildings for registration and poll- 
ing places 

=. Substitute voting machines for paper ballots. 

6. Use two machines in an election district 
where possible. 

7. Elect municipal officers at general election 
in odd numbered years and abolish spring 
municipal elections, 
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Garford Equipment Ranks Highin Favor 
in Well-Administered Municipalities 


City officials, department heads and municipal 
engineers know by experience that in selecting motor 
equipment they are assured of expert counsel and valu- 
able co-operation if they call on Garford Engineers. 


In many American cities, notable for up-to-date 
methods and well-run departments of safety, health 
and sanitation, Garfords have been chosen for their 
dependability, their economical operation and their 
slower depreciation. 


Garford Engineers have made particular study of 
municipal motor equipments and can furnish much 
practical and worth-while information. 


A postal card will bring you some interesting facts 
about truck transportation and recent developments. 
Send for it. 


The Garford MotorTruck Company, Lima,O. 


Manufacturers of Motor Trucks 1 to 714 Tons 


DEPENDABLE TRANSPORTATION 
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High Schools Unite in Pageant of 
Famous Debates and Speeches 


N exceptionally interesting program is be- 
A ing arranged for the tenth annual meet- 

ing, to be held January 5, in New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., of the Interscholastic Debating 
Conference, a league which now embraces more 
than a hundred New Jersey schools and four- 
teen schools in New York State. The exer 
cises will be in the form of a pageant of 
famous debates and speeches in the nation’s 
history. Two of the schools, for example, 
will present the John Marshall-Patrick Henry 
debate, and two others will engage in the Web- 
ster-Haynes debate. Among the speeches to 
be given, not in debate form, are Roosevelt's 
first inaugural address, Cleveland’s message of 
acceptance of the Presidential nomination, and 
Wilson’s Mount Vernon speech. For the 
Revolutionary and Civil War periods the young 
orators will wear appropriate costumes 


Municipal Departments Cooperate 
with Safety Council in St. Louis 
Safety Week 


O arouse public sentiment to a realization 

of the present highway accident situation, 

the St. Louis Safety Council conducted a 
Safety Week, November 18-24, 1923, in which 
the support given by the various municipal de- 
partments was exceptionally effective. 

Through the cooperation of the Department 
of Streets and Sewers, white lines were painted 
at street intersections in the congested districts, 
and the words “Watch Your Step” were painted 
on the sidewalks at these intersections. This 
Department also turned over to the Safety 
Council, for the purpose of holding demon- 
strations during the campaign, one entire block 
on Twelfth Boulevard, the widest and most 
prominent street in the city. No parking of 
cars was allowed on this block during the week, 
and all traffic was directed away from it while 
the demonstrations were being made 

Exhibits showing the extent to which safety 
education is being carried on by the publi 
schools were displayed in all the schools in the 
city, and each building was open to the public 
on one evening during the week. Four-page 
pamphlets on home safety were published and 
100,000 of these were distributed among the 
school children. 

Early in the campaign the monument shown 
in the accompanying illustration was erected on 
one of the principal streets of the city, and 
dedicated to the memory of the thirty-two chil- 
dren who had lost their lives in highway acci 
dents in St. Louis so far in 1923. Durino the 
impressive dedication ceremonies, a_ large 
dirigible halloon cruised over the scene and 
dropped flowers and nieces of safety literature 
At the conclusion of the ceremonies. the Jeer 
son Barracks band plaved a funeral dirge 
while six boys and girls walked around the 
monument scattering flowers in memory of the 
children who had been killed. 

The Fire Department of the city cooperated 
in the work by giving a demonstration of life 
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MONUMENT DEDICATED TO THE MEMORY OF 
CHILDREN KILLED IN HIGHWAY ACCIDENTS 
IN ST. LOUIS IN 1923 


saving methods on one day during Safety 
Week. Members of the Department erected a 
temporary four-story structure and showed’ the 
alacrity with which the firemen handle fire 
calls, and how the rescuing of women and 
children is accomplished. 

On the last day of the campaign, several hun 
dred members of the Junior Division of the 
Safety Council congregated on Twelfth Boule- 
vard and were addressed by Colonel Philip 
Brockman, President of the Board of Police 
Commissioners, on “How Boys Can Assist the 
Police Department in Eliminating Accidents.” 


Removing Snow and Ice from Side- 
walks by Municipal Action 


N common with most northern cities, New 

ark, N. J., has long had an ordinance which 

places upon owners or other custodians of 
property, occupied or vacant, an obligation 
promptly to remove snow and ice from the side- 
walks and gutters. And Newark has also had 
the all too common experience of violation of 
this ordinance by those responsible for carry- 
ing out its provisions 

During the heavy falls of snow last winter, 
conditions on many of the city’s sidewalks and 
gutters became so bad‘ that an amended ordi- 
nance was adopted which included the follow- 
ing section: 
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Two Good Resolutions for 1924 


Build Good Roads 
Use Good Road Machinery 


These two resolutions really go to- 
gether. You must have machinery 
to build good roads. You should 
have the machinery that will give 
you the most satisfaction in its use. 


cee an We furnish a complete line of Road 
The_Winmer tc mado in Building Machinery, including, 
Road Graders, Rock Crushers, 
Road Rollers, Road Drags, Oiling 
Machinery, Heating Kettles, Car 
Unloaders, Gravel Screening Plants 
and Culvert Pipe. Anything you 
want we can supply. 


Champion Crusher, Mousted.jwith}Elovator 

We offer unexcelled service 
through our four factories and 
many branch offices and distribut- 
ing warehouses. Service counts 


and is worth much to you. 


Ask for catalogue “Everything for 
the Road Maker.” It is free and 
will interest you. 


Monarch Steal Roller. 
The King of the Road. 


d 
The Good Roads Machinery Company, Inc. 


Kennett Square, Pa. 


905 Tower Building. 
Oliver Building........ ..... PITTSBURGH, PA. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Commercial Trust Building ....PHILADELPHIA, PA 
ATLANTA, GA. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Taz Ameaican Ciry—Thank you. 
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“In addition to the penalties hereinabove provided, 
if the owner or owners, tenant or tenants of any such 
premises shall neglect or refuse to comply with this 
ordinance, it shall be the duty of the Chief Engineer 
of the Division of Works of the Department of Streets 
and Public Improvements to forthwith remove such 
snow and ice, The said Chief Engineer of the Divi- 
sion of Works of the Department of Streets and Pub- 
lic Improvements shall thereupon certify to the Board 
of Commissioners the cost of such removal, which 
cost shall be charged against the lands abutting or 
bordering upon such sidewalks or gutters, and the 
amount so charged shall forthwith become a lien upon 
such land, and shall be added to and become and 
form part of the taxes next to be assessed and levied 
upon such lands and shall bear interest at the same 
rate as taxes, and shall be collected and enforced in 
the same manner as taxes.”’ 

As a result of this new provision for munic- 
ipal action in cases of individual laxity, New- 
ark’s sidewalks and gutters will undoubtedly be 
in much better condition during the present 
winter than ever before. 


Making Coasting on Streets 
Safe for the Children 

AST winter an increasing number of cities 
L in the snow belt adopted the plan of 

designating certain streets for coasting 

purposes. An attempt was made to furnish 
police protection at the intersecting streets, but 
such protection did not prove adequate in all 
cases. As a result of last year’s experience, 
the following suggestion has been made edito- 
rially by the Newark Evening News: 

“It is too much to hope for that coasting in 
the city can be made completely safe. It could 
be made a lot safer than it was the last year, 
however. Where it is possible to station police- 
men at the crossroads, that should be done, but 
there is an additional and automatic safeguard 
possible. The Director of Public Safety should 
provide the requisite number of traffic signs for 
each cross-street, possibly painted red and bear- 
ing a legend: ‘Public Coasting Street—Come 
to a Full Stop Before Crossing.’ This would 
warn the strangers and leave the reckless no 
excuse. It might be backed up with an ordi- 
nance.” 


History of St. Louis Filmed 


T. LOUIS claims the distinction of being 
the first city in the United States to pro- 
duce a civic film narrating the history of 

the city. “The Spirit of St. Louis,” a seven- 
reel photoplay, has been filmed with a view to 
acquainting the citizens of St. Louis with the 
interesting story of the founding of their com- 
munity and with the important part which the 
city has played in the history of this country. 
A motion picture committee was appointed by 
the Mayor to handle the project, and a group 
of citizens underwrote the production, advanc- 
ing the necessary funds with the understanding 
that the exact amount invested by each person 
should be returned out of the proceeds from 
theatrical rentals, the profits to be devoted to 
putting prints of the film into schools and free 
motion picture libraries. The Rothacker Film 
Manufacturing Company of Chicago was se- 
lected to produce the picture, and over a year 
was spent in collecting historical data and film- 


L 


RELICS OF THE VOLUNTEER FIRE COMPANY 
DAYS IN ST. LOUIS 


Lent the Missouri Historical Society for the 
scene owing the great fire of 1849, in the St. 
Louis historical film. The ‘‘fire engines’’ were 


pumped by hand, and the water-supply was 
contained in cisterns 


ing the scenes. Every actor in the cast was a 
citizen of St. Louis, and a number of talented 
volunteers were found to play the leading roles. 

The film has been planned with a view to 
making it acceptable for exhibition throughout 
the country. There is a definite plot running 
through the play, and the historical episodes 
are blended into it in such a way as to make 
the film interesting not only to Missourians but 
to people in other states as well. The opening 
scene shows the departure of Laclede from New 
Orleans in 1762, accompanied by about two 
score men, women and children, on their way 
to found a trading post far up the Mississippi, 
and then follow portrayals of the outstanding 
features in the development and history of the 
city. Two of the most spectacular scenes in 
the film are the Indian attack on the village 
in 1780 and the great fire of 1849. For the 
latter episode, relics of the fire-fighting equip- 
ment of many years ago were borrowed from 
the Missouri Historical Society. Members of 
the present fire department put the old appara- 
tus in working order, donned the quaint cos- 
tumes of olden days and fought the fire with 
hand-pumped engines. The picture closes with 
a few scenes showing the St. Louis of to-day. 

The producers will lend a print of the film 
to municipal officials or responsible civic or- 
ganizations desiring to inspect it. 


Ordinance for Distribution and Sale 
of City Documents 


N ordinance was recently passed by the 
City Council of Chicago providing for 
the sale and distribution of copies of 
city documents and publications of the Bureau 
of Statistics and Municipal Reference Library, 
at a price to cover the cost. of paper, handling 
and printing. The sale of these publications 
will be in charge of Frederick Rex, Municipal 
Reference Librarian. Heads of departments, 


boards, council committees and other divisions 
of the city government will be required to turn 
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winter. 


1. Loading snow from windrows, 
the common practice with Barber- 
Greene Snow Loaders 

2. Showing how the Barber-Greene, 
in extremely co.d weather that 
would discourage many shovel 
men, handles snow that ts almost 


3. Showing the 
hanaling large lumps 

4. Truck loaded by a Barber-Greene 

higher than shovelers could 


a Barber - Greene 
loaded 45 trucks an hour last 
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Barber - Greene 
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Why cities are planning to fight their snow 
battle with Barber-Greenes 


Philadelphia’s weather records give us 
every reason to believe that we shall have 
considerable snow to remove this winter. 
These reports, covering 250 years, show 
an average of 22.2 inches of snow a year, 
and for the last ten years — an average 
of 25.9 inches. 

This data, and the Weather Bureau's 
figures for the entire country, show that 
our winters are bringing as heavy snows 
as the country has ever known. 

Because of the greater dependence on 
transportation of all kinds, this snow must 
be removed more quickly than formerly, 
unless business is to suffer heavy losses. 
In many cities, Barber-Greenes are speed- 
ing up snow removal and cutting its costs 
to a minimum. Their demonstrated sav- 
ing is more than 50% of the cost of hand- 
shoveling methods. 


Boston “L” officials estimate that their 
Barber-Greene does the work of 150 to 
200 men. They express their enthusiasm 
in convincing terms: “We would not take 
$50,000 for the Barber-Greene Loader 
if it could not be replaced.” 


Albany says: “It is thirty times as fast 
as hand labor. With it we hung up a 
record of loading 45 trucks per hour. 
On account of labor shortage we could 
not have got anything done at all, and 
the loader ‘saved our lives’.” 


Schenectady, Philadelphia, Albany, Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago are among the many 
other cities that are using Barber-Greenes 
in their snow-fighting campaigns. 


Send for the book, “Mechanical Snow 
Handling,” which describes the Barber- 
Greene and the new side discharge design. 


BARBER-GREENE COMPANY —Representatives in 33 Cities—515 W. Park Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 


BARBER 


SNOW w 


GREENE 


LOADERS 
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over to the Municipal Reference Librarian 
at least once each year, for sale or distribution, 
all publications in their charge not required for 
further use. No publications shall be sold by 
any department or other division unless the 
sale is authorized by the City Council. 

The number of copies to be printed of any 
edition of an annual or special report must 
be approved by the City Council, and a board 
consisting of the Municipal Reference Librarian, 
a representative of the Finance Committee of 
the City Council and the head of the depart- 
ment issuing the report, will decide as to the 
number of copies to be set aside for use by 
the department and the number to be distributed 
or sold by the Librarian. City and county off- 
cials, libraries within the state of Illinois, news- 
papers and civic organizations in Chicago may 
receive copies of publications free of charge 

This is believed to be the first ordinance of 
its kind passed by any city in the United States 


Municipal Art Commission Organized 
in Portland, Ore. 


N ordinance creating a Municipal Art 

Commission for Portland was adopted in 

December by the City Council. This 
Commission will consist of the Mayor and 
seven other members to be appointed by him, 
one to be chosen from each of the following 
bodies—Portland Art Association, Portland 
Art Class, Arts and Crafts Society, School 
Art League, American Society of Civil 
Engineers, American Institute of Architects, 
and one to be a professional landscape archi- 
tect. These members must all be residents of 
the city of Portland. 

Under the provisions of the ordinance, no 
statue, monument, memorial tablet, fountain, 
or other ornamental structure may be erected 
in any public place in the city or in any build- 
ing owned by the city until the design and 
location of the work of art have been sub- 
mitted to the Council. The matter will then be 
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referred to the Art Commission for its advice 
concerning the work of art and its proposed 
location. When the Council decides in favor 
of acceptance, the approval of the design and 
location will be expressed by ordinance. The 
ordinance also requires that no work of art now 
in the possession of the city may be relocated 
or altered in any way without the approval of 
the Art Commission. 
Two Angels of the Waterfall 
HE following lines are adapted trom a 
iy publication of the Winnipeg Hydro-Elec- 
tric System. To discriminate wisely be- 
tween the rival claims of these two angels of 
the waterfall is one of the many difficult and 
recurring problems of modern civilization: 
‘At every waterfall two angels stay; 
One rainbow-clothed, the other veiled in spray 
The one the beauty of the scene reveals; 
The other moves the mighty water-wheels. 
And there these white-robed sisters ever stand, 
Utility and Beauty, hand in hand.” 


Model an Aid in Traffie Trials 

N adjustable model illustrating street con- 

ditions, for use in the traffic courts of 

Springfield, Mass., to facilitate the pres- 
entation of evidence in traffic violation and acci- 
dent cases, has been constructed by Ellsworth 
C. Meyers, master mechanic of the Springfield 
Police Department. This model, which is shown 
in the accompanying illustration, is about 3 
feet long and 2 feet wide, and may be placed 
on a table close to the witness stand when used 
in court. The surface of the model shows an 
intersected street with trolley lines running in 
both directions. When illustrating an accident 
which occurred on a street without trolley lines, 
a piece of sheet metal is fitted over the tracks. 
The sidewalks, electric light and telegraph poles, 
fire hydrant, vehicles and pedestrians, repre- 
sented in miniature on the model, can be ad- 
justed to indicate conditions as they were at 
the time of the accident. 


Photograph by courtesy of the Automobile Club of Springfield, Mass. 


MODEL USED IN THE TRAFFIC COURTS OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


TO SHOW STBREE? 


CONDITIONS IN TRAFFIC VIOLATION AND ACCIDENT CASES 
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Avery Combination 10 Ton Tractor-Roller, 


with Power Scari 


Avery Track-Runner 
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Building Dollars 


Here are Avery Machines that are answering big problem 
for road builders and public officials. You will warit to know 
more about them if your problem is to build and maintain good 
roads and streets at lowest cost. 

First you will be interested in the new Avery Combination 10-ton Tracto: 
Roller with Lower Scarifier. This is the most practical machine ever offere: 
for reconstructing stone, gravel and oil or water bound macadam roads and 

ireets at low cost. With this Scarifier you can put the surface into work: able 
conditions, with the Tractor and Grader you can reshape and crown the high- 

way and with the Roller you can put on the finishing touches. 

The Avery One-Man Road Razer, answers your problem in maintaining 
dirt or gravel roads and streets. It shaves the roughest, ruttiest, cut-: 
surface with remarkable speed and economy. Entirely a one-man outfit 
power and blades all in one unit. Has special blade for use in snow remova 

The Avery Track-Runner, is an all purpose tractor and runs on a roller 
bearing track. lulls a seven or eight foot road grader and medium sized 
road levelers and maintainers. It is the ideal and practical tractor for street 
and road building work. Can be equipped with snow plow for snow r 
moval 
See These and Other Avery Machines at the Good Roads 

Show at the Coliseum in Chicago January 14 to 18 


Write for Avery circulars showing the complete line of Avery trac- 
tors, road building, maintenance and snow removal machines. 


AVERY COMPANY, 223 Iowa St., Peoria, Ill. 


BRANCH HOUSES: us Fargo, Omaha, Minneapolis, Grand Forks, Sioux Falls, 
Aberdeen, in, Sidney, Nebr., is, Columbus, 
Kanaas City, ¥ Wichita, Salina, Stuttgart and Sacrament: 


DISTRIBUTORS: Avery Company of Tome: 
Dallas, Amarillo and Beaumont, Texas 
Also Other Principal Machinery Centers 


VERY 


Road-Building, Maintenance and 
Hauling Machinery 


The 
Wardle, 
Univers 
Lecture 
Durham 
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The Principles of Insect Control—By Robert A. 
Wardle, M.Se., Lecturer in Economic Zoology in the 
University of Manchester, and Philip Buckle, M.Sc., 
Lecturer in Agricultural Zoology in the University of 


Jurham. Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 1923. 
XVI ‘+ 295 pp. Views, diagrams, tables. $6.00. 


This volume is an attempt to cover the whole field 
of insect control in a usable treatise, based on a study 
of @ vast amount of authoritative lterary material 
and of the work of many of the agricultural experi- 
mental stations in the United States and Canada in the 
summer of 1921. The illustrations include many dif- 
ferent kinds of sprayers and dusters. The methods 
of control are treated under four large divisions—bio- 
logical, chem'‘cal, mechanical, and legislative. The Ap- 
pendix of 21 pages explains ‘and illustrates the prin- 
ciples and use of insectidal machinery. A compre- 
hensive bibliography is given. 


Crime and Correction.—By Col. V. M. Masten, Mili- 
tary Head of the New York Beate Reformatory. Richard 
G. Badger, The Gorham Press, Boston. 1923. 257 pp. 
$2.00. 

A unique expression of the common-sense view-point 
in dealing with the causes of crime and its results and 
remedies, written with the principle in mind that ‘‘They 
have a right to censure that have a heart to help.’’ 
Among its direct statements, space permits quoting the 
following: ‘‘None but the open-minded, who fit them- 
selves comprehensively for it, should be trusted to 
guide stumbling children of the kind commonly brought 
before children’s courts.’" ‘‘Pure play in free air 
is the last thing any man should put aside. Pure play 
is also the last th'ng in the min of diverse players, 
who shove crass counterfeits of it, alike in ‘movie 
theatres and on fields of recreation, in effect signally 
to ride, exploit, rob, derail, and denature America’s 
younglings.’’ 


Child Labor and the Constitution.—By G. 
Fuller, Executive Director, The Helen 8S. Trounstine 
Foundation (for Social Research); formerly Director 
of Research and Publicity, National Child Labor Com- 
mittee. With an Introduction by John H. Finley, for 
merly Commissioner of Education, State of New York. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. XVI + 3823 
pp. 1923. $2.50. 

An up-to-date view of this subject, acknowledging 
that the worst evils of the past have been largely 
abated; distinguishing between child labor (depriving 
children of health, play and schooling) and child work 
(wholesome, purposeful occupation); and maintaining 
that while child-labor reform must still include com- 
pulsions and prohibitions, its biggest task is to de- 
velop schools ‘‘with a stronger go! power of their 
own, a varied curriculum and a flexible grading sys- 
tem, educational and vocational guidance, vocational 
placement, and employment supervision.’’ The prob- 
lem is actually one of individual cases, and the con- 
structive rather than the en point of view is 
consistently presented in this volume. 


Indiana Sanitary and Water sg Association.— 
Proceedings of the Sixteenth Annual Convention, held 
at Indianapolis February 14, 15, 1923, in affiliation 
with the State Board of Health. 97 pp. Including 
papers and discussion on many phases of the opera- 
tion of water-supply systems, sewage disposal plants, 
and fire protection departments. (Apply to ©. K. Ca 
vert, Secretary, Indiana Sanitary and Water Supply 
Association, 1902 N. New Jersey Street, Indianapolis, 
Ind.) 


California Housing Handbook.—Containing the State 
Housing Law of California. Annotated, illustrated and 
indexed by Mark C. Cohn. Officially approved and 
issued under direction of the Pacific Coast Building 
Officials Conference. Designed to make the intent of 
the act more readily understood from a practical view- 
point and to facilitate compliance with it. Containing 
suggestions which should promote better building and 
encourage the conserving of the present supply of 
housing. 113 pp. $1.00 postpaid. (Apply to Mark 
©. Cohn, 512 Foxcroft Building, 68 Post Street, San 
Francisco, Calif.) 


The Elemen School: A Study in Pundamental 
Principles.—By John Louis Horn, Associate Profes- 
sor of Education, Mills College. The Century Co., 
New York. 1923. XVI + 422 pp. $2.00 post- 
paid. 

A survey of the entire field of elementary educa 
tion. The author advocates a complete reorganiza 
tion of the elementary school system, so that the 
power now held exclusively by superintendents be 
shared with principals and teachers He also sug- 
gests that the state itself organize and maintain a 
state-wide system of schools for public education in 
place of the present district, city and county sys- 
tems. The book is arranged for classroom use, and the 
main body of the material is presented under the 
subjects of the relation of the schoo] institution to 
the community, problems of organization, and prob- 
lems which primarily involve instruction. 


Home and Community Hygiene.—By Jean Broad- 
hurst, Ph. D., Associate Professor of Biology, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Second edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia. 1923. XV + 444 pp 118 illustrations. 
$2.50. 

A text-book covering the field of disease preven- 
tion and health conservation in an elementary, au- 
thoritative wa from the practical standpoint of the 
home-maker. There are chapters on bacteria, the hu 
man mechanism, food, milk, water, air and ventilation, 
sewage and refuse disposal, the transfer, treatment 
and prevention of disease, summer camps, schools, in- 
fant welfare, tuberculosis, vital statistics, health edu- 
cation and administration, etc. 


Institutional Household Administration——By Lydia 
Southard, B. A., House Director of Whittier Hall and 
Instructor in Institution Administration, Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia University, New York City. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, Philadelphia. 1923. 214 pp. 91 
illustrations. $2.00. 

A book that has application to the needs of those 
in charge of public institutions where a number of 
people are living together. It can be used in the 
classroom, or as a manual for the individual house- 
keeper. The principles of buying are included, and 
all the important details of household furnishing and 
management. 


Grade and Surface Guides.—By Howard F. Hobbs. 
Published by The Mohawk Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
1923. 24 pp. 17 cents each, postpaid. 

The three guides at hand cover the Southern Route 
from Denver to Los Angeles, the Santa Fé trail between 
the same cities, and the Los Angeles-San Francisco 
Tour. They are designed to help motorists to plan 
intelligently and to enjoy their trips over these main 
trunk highways, by knowing all about the road sur- 
face, what everything costs and where best to buy it. 
The guides will be revised annually. The running 
chart shows an exaggerated profile of the road, with 
the character of the surface. The many maps are of 
great aid. The text gives mileage, facilities—tourist 
camp grounds, hotels, garages, etc., and many other 
interesting and important details. The guides are of 
the size and shape of railroad time-tables, easy to 
earry and handle. 

Transit: A Part of the Pittsburgh Plan.—Report 
No. 3 of the Citizens Committee on City Plan of Pitts- 
burgh, published September, 1923. 58 quarto pp. 
Maps, iagrams, tables. 50 cents. This report is 
confined to such phases of the transit problem of 
Pittsburgh as may be expected to have a direct bear- 
ing upon the development of some part of the regional 
or city plan. Municipal boundary lines are disre- 
garded. (Apply to George Ketchum, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Committee.) 

Public Roads.—Report of Thos. H. MacDonald, Chief 
of the Bureau of Public Roads, Washington, D. C., re- 
leased December 17, 1923. 382 pp. Covering the fis- 
cal year ended June 30, 1923, and summarizing the 
salient facts as to expenditure of funds, mileage com- 
pleted, and work under construction; reporting in full 
on the Bureau's work involving scientific research re- 
garding roads and agricultural engineering. {Ap 1 
to the Government Printing Office, ashington, D. oy 
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New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 


Pounded 22 years _ 
and still undamaged 


This is the remarkable record of the Trinidad 
Lake Asphalt paving on Center Square, York, Pa.— 


built in 1902 and subjected to the heaviest kind of 
traffic since. 


It is just such unbeatable records—established 
under the most severe conditions of traffic and 
weather—that have proved Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
the longest-wearing, lowest-cost per-year-of-service 
paving material known. 


Write for booklet giving some Trinidad 
** Service Records.’’ 


THE BARBER ASPHALT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


TRINIDAD 
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City Problems.—Proceedings of the Fourteenth An- 
nual Meeting of the Conference of Mayors and Other 
City Officials of the State of New York, held in Buf- 
falo June 12-14, 1923. 138 pp. Containing reports, 
addresses and d‘scussions on many phases of munici- 
pal and civic affairs. $1.00. (Apply to William P. 
Capes, Secretary of the Conference, Albany, N. Y.) 

Meter Installations and Meter Rates.—By E. I. 
Roberts, Assistant Engineer, State Department of 
Health, Columbus, Ohio. 9 pp. Charts and tables. 
This study covers 150 cities and villages. (Apply to 
the Ohio State Department of Health.) 

Atlanta’s New Traffic Law.—‘'How—When—wWhat 
to Do When Driving or Walking on Atlanta's Streets.’’ 
24 pp. Illustrated. Presenting in understandable 
language the law’s requirements on problems encoun- 
tered every day. (Apply to the Atlanta Motor Club, 
Headquarters, Ansley otel, Atlanta, Ga.) 

Electrical Code, Chicago, Ill.—Rules and Regulations 
of the Department of Gas and Electricity of the City 
of Chicago for the installation of wires and apparatus 
for electric light, heat and power, and for the con- 
struction and installation of electric signs and dis- 
plays. 1923. Handy size, 281 - 20 cents post- 
paid. (Apply to John T, Miller, Commissioner of Gas 
and Electricity.) 

Mind Your Business.—The first number (October 23, 
1923), of a 4-page folder issued weekly by the Bn- 
reau of Municipal Research, 1210 Fullerton Build‘ng, 
St. Louis, Mo. (Apply to the Bureau.) 

Special Report on Cardiac Classes, New York City.— 
The results of a very extensive survey by a committee 
of the Association for the Prevention and Relief of 
Heart Disease, made since 1916. Contain‘ng infor- 
mation and recommendations on the first of three head- 
ings of the inquiry: ‘‘To determine the actual num- 
ber of the children having damaged hearts, the severity 
of the damage, and the average rate per thousand of 
registered children; the correct answer to these ques- 
tions wll determine the number to be cared for, the 
need of segregation of the group and the number re- 
quiring transportation.’’ (Apply to William L. Et- 
tinger, Superintendent of Schools, 500 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.) 

Parks: A Part of the Pittsburgh Plan.—Report No. 
4, Citizens Committee on City Plan of Pittsburgh. Sep- 
tember, 1923. A study of ex'sting facilities, with rec- 
ommendations for improvement of existing areas, and 
for a city-wide system (a distribution plan) of nveigh- 
borhood parks to be coordinated with playgrounds and 
athletic fields. It also discusses metropolitan district 
and other problems. 76 quarto pp. Views, maps, 
diagrams, tables. (Apply to George Ketchum, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Citizens Committee on City Plan of 
Pittsburgh.) 


Taxation in New York State.—Annual Report of the 
State Tax Commission for 1922. 530 pp. In addition 
to many details of tax rates, bonded debts, etc., of 
cities in New York State, this report contains a salu- 
able compilation of information on tax matters from 
other states. (Apply to State Tax Commission, Al- 


bany, N. Y.) 


On the Calendar 


January 14-16.—New York, N. Y. 

American Sogety of Landscape Architects. 
meeting. Secr 
Boston, Mass, 
January 14-19,—Curcaco, It. 

American Road Builders’ Association. Annual conven- 
tion. Secretary, Ethel A, Birchland, 37 West 39th Street, 
New York, N. Y, 

January 15-17.—Ricumonp, Va. 

League of Virginia Municipalities. 
Secretary, Morton L, 
ing, Richmond, Va, 
January 16-17,—Granp Istanp, Nesp. 

League of Nebraska Municipalities. Annual meeting. 
Secretary, Theo H. Berg, City Hall, Lincoln, Nebr. 
January 16-17.—Wasnincrton, D. C. 

Public Superpower Conference. Called by the Public 
Ownership League of America, and its affliated organiza- 
tions. Address the headquarters of the League, 127 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Tl. 
January 16-18,—New York, N, Y. 

American Society of Civil Engineers. 


Annual 
» Bremer W. Pond, 18 Tremont Street, 


Annual convention. 
Wallerstein, 408 Travelers Build- 


Annual meetog. 


MAGAZINE for 


JANUARY, 1924 


Planning Projects for Elkhart, Ind.—Report on Plan- 
ning Proposals Based on Planning Survey. By John 
Nolen, A. M., Se.D., city planner, and Philip W. Fos- 
ter, associate. Prepared for and presented to the city 
of Elkhart by the Elkhart Chamber of Commerce and 
subser bers to a city plan fund. With & supplement on 
zoning. 24 quarto pp. Maps, and many views. Sum- 
ming up the recommendations that have been made 
for the improvement of the present conditions in the 
city and outlining the way in which new growth and 
development should be guided and controlled. (Apply 
to E. Hill Turnock, Chairman, Chamber of Commerce 
Committee on City Plan, Elkhart, Ind.) 

Some Compressive Tests of Hollow-Tile Walls.—By 
Herbert L. Whittemore, Mechanical Engineer, and Ber 
nard D. Hathcock, Laboratory Assistant, U. S. Bureau 
of Standards, Washington, D. C. Bureau Technologic 
Papers No. 238. July 21, 1923. 16 pp. Illustrated 
The investigation was planned by J. H. Griffith, of 
the: Bureau of Standards, in cooperation with the offi 
cials of the Nat‘onal Fire Proofing Co., with the ad 
visory assistance of A. V. Bleininger, of the ceramics 
division of the Pureau, and in cooperation with a com 
mittee of the American Society for Testing Mater als. 
5 cents. (Apply to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C.) 

Diary and Manual of the Real Estate Board of New 
York.—Twenty-eighth Annual Edition, 1924. 301 pp 
Map showing height and area districts of the borough 
of Manhattan. The diary pages contain reminders to 
the taxpayer of federal, state, and local obl gation< 
The remaining pages contain information of interest tu 
property owners, tenants, lawyers, architects, and al! 
others who have to do with real estate, 2.00. (Aj 
ply to the Real Estate Board of New York, 7 Ds 
Street, New York, N. Y.) 

Relations of Highways and Motor Transport to Other 
Transportation Agencies.—Keport of Special Committee 
1V appointed by the President of the Chamber of Com 
merce of the United States; Alfred H. Swayne, Vice 
President, General Motors Corporation, New York, is 
Chairman. Issued November 2, 1923. 44 pp. Out 
lining a comprehensive plan for linking organized motor 
transport with the railroads in the development of a 
balanced national system of transportation. (Apply to 
Julius H. Barnes, President of the Chamber of Com 
merce of the United States, Washington, D. C.) 

Chicago, Ill—Report of Hon. William E. Dever 
Mayor, dated October 17, 1923. (Apply to the Mayor.) 

Kansas City, Mo.—Report of the Fire 
for year ending April 16, 1923. 
derson, Chief, Fire Department.) 

Kansas City, Mo.—Annual Report of Department of 
Water, Light and Power for 1922. (Apply to L. H 
Chapman, Commissioner of Water, Light and Power.) 

New York, N. Y.—Seventeenth Annual Report of the 
Board of Water Supply for 1922, accompanied by the 
Report of the Chief Engineer. (Apply to the Board 
of Water Supply, Municipal Building, New York, N. Y.) 

Salt Lake City, Utah—Annual Reports of the City 
Engineer for 1921 and 1922. (Apply to Sylvester Q. 
Cannon, O'ty Engineer.) 


Department 
(Apply to Alex Hen 


of Conventions 


Secretary, John Hl. Dunlap, 33 West 39th Street, New 


York, N. 
January 25-26,—Wincuenpon, Mass. 


England Association of Commercial FE-xecutives. 


Quarterly meeting. Secretary, George F. Wells, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Lowell, Mass. 
Fepsruary 7-8 Sr. Paut, Minn. 


Minnesota 
nual mecting 
bault, Minn. 


Association of Community Secretaries. An- 
Secretary-Treasurer, H. F, Dooley, Fari 


Fesrvary 13 
New Jersey 
nual meeting. 


15.—Artantic City, N. J. 
Mosquito Extermination Association. An 
Secretary, Thomas ], Headlee, New Bruns- 


wick, 
Feervary 27-29.—Toronto, Onr. 

Ontario Good Roads Association. Secretary, S. L. 
Squire, 98 Albany Avenue, Toronto, Ont. 


May 19-24.—New York, N , 
American Water Works Association. 
tion. Secretary, J. M. Diven, 


New York, N. Y. 


Annual conven- 
153 West Street, 
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With a Complete Line of 

Traffic Contro 

Ar the Chicago Good Roads Show, : 

our full and complete line of Essco 

“Stop & Go” signals will be shown. '9 

There is a proper style and model 

for every particular installation. 

No two street intersections can be 

solved by identical installations. 

Our traffic engineers work out | 

these problems for you without i 

charge. 

The Universally Approved 
“STOP and GO” | 


Easily and quickly observed 

vividly marked and unquestion- 
ably the greatest economical unit 
possible to install. See it at the 


Good Roads Show or write for ; 
descriptive folder. 
ESSCO Mfg. Co. 
110 W. Washington St. H 
PEORIA ILLINOIS 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 


News and Illustrations 


Items of Interest to City and County Engineers, City Managers, Water- 
Works Superintendents, City Controllers, Park Superintendents, Purchas- 


| ing Agents, and Others Interested in the Economical Construction and 


New Assistant General Manager 


The Wood Hydraulic Hoist and Body Com- 
pany, 7923 Riopelle Street, Detroit, Mich., has 
announced that Frank H. Dewey, for two years 
Sales Engineer, has been made Assistant Gen- 
eral Manager and will devote his time to the 
direction of sales promotion and advertising in 
cooperation with manufacturers and dealers 


Ahrens-Fox Pumper Wins “Drafting 
Water Contest” 


At the Burlington County Firemen's Day 
at the Mount Holly Fair in New Jersey, the 
Relief Engine Company of Moorestown, N. J., 
won the “drafting water contest” with its 600- 
gallon Ahrens-Fox pumper. The contest was 
held under the following conditions: Ten men 
started from a line 100 feet from the engine 
which was standing “dead” at a tank holding 
5,000 gallons of water. The men ran to the 
engine, connected the two suctions, put on the 
screen and threw the connected suctions into 
the tank, then ran off 200 feet of connected 
2%-inch fire hose, connected the hose to the 
pump, started the motor, started the pump, and 
forced water through the hose at 100 pounds 
pump pressure. The Relief Engine Company 
had a stream out of the nozzle in 25 seconds, 
which was & seconds ahead of the nearest com- 


petitor, thereby winning the first prize, an 
attractive silver cup. There were six other 
competitors in the contest, with pumps ranging 
trom 500 to 800 gallons capacity. 

This information and the illustration wer 
furnished through the courtesy of Evan | 
Benners, Secretary, Relief Engine Company 
Moorestown, N. J. 


Cheap Power for Road Machinery 

The big highway problem is the cost of con 
struction and cost of maintenance of the roads 
lor this reason, highway and street officials as 
well as road contractors are investigating more 
and more the value of tractors in handling 
road-grading machinery, maintenance equip 
ment and snow-removal equipment. For the 
Straight hauling of elevating graders, blade 
graders and large drags, the tractor is un 
surpassed, and when it comes to keeping roads 
open in winter, tractors are supreme in han 
dling pusher plows, V-type plows and the new 
rotary plows which have been developed 

The Bear tractor, made by Bear Tractors, 
Inc., 5330 Park Place, New York City, has 
commanded attention because of its fine auto 
motive engineering, quality of construction and 
operation. This machine is not only adaptable 
to summer work and snow removal, but is be- 


> 


THE RELIEF ENGINE COMPANY’S AHRENS-FOX FIRE ENGINE, WITH THE CREW WHICH WON 
PIRST PRIZE AT THE MOUNT HOLLY FAIR, MOUNT HOLLY, N. J. 
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New Foamite Pumper a big success 


AMERICAN CITY 


at Richmond Convention 


Foamite Pumper, 1400-gallon capacity, on Mack 744-ton chassis —dc 
signed and manufactured by Foamite-Childs for municipal use in fight- 


ing fires, in oil, grease, paint, benzol, etc. 


Latest application of Foamite 
Protection proves its value be- 
fore 500 Fire Chiefs. 


HE Foamite method of con- 

trolling extra-hazardous fires 
is now available for municipal 
protection in a_ large-capacity 
Foamite tank and pumping car. 
Experienced fire-fighters every- 
where will recognize the signifi- 
cance of this big step ahead. 


Carrying 700 gallons of 
each chemical solution, the 
Pumper can produce enough 
Firefoam and force it far 
enough to subdue fires of 
gasoline, oil, chemicals, 
paint, grease, etc., even in 
advanced stages. A twin 
rotary pump unit delivers 
560 gals. of foam per minute 
against a working pressure 
of 100 pounds. For de- 
pendable power and speed 
in reaching a fire, the 
Foamite Pumper is 


The Foamite Splash 
Proof Extinguisher, 
indispensable first-aid 
equipment for 

hazardous” fires 


mounted on a 7!4-ton Mack 
chassis. 


The Foamite Pumper 1s designed 
for use in municipalities having the 
following risks to protect: small refin- 
eries, filling stations, dry cleaning 
establishments, bulk oil storage sta- 


tions, paint and varnish works, plants * 


using dip tanks, water-front property 
and ships. Also for use on fires where 
water will destroy valuable materials 
or products. 


In a word, the Foamite 
Pumper is intended for emer- 
gency service. How well it per- 
forms that service was proved 
at Richmond. 


The engineering knowledge 
and skill that perfected the 
Foamite Pumper are the same 
that have produced and placed 
Foamite Protection in leading 
industrial plants and on the 
properties of the principal oil 
companies and public utilities. 


Write for folder containing 
complete data and specifica- 
tions of the 1400- gallon 
Foamite Pumper. 


“extra 


The test at Richmond—photo above 
shows fire burning in a pit, area 400 sq. ft., 
containing 1,050 gals. of gasoline and oil. 

Emrich. of Baltimore. 


Timed by Chief 


The flames were allowed to rage tur 5 
minutes. Then Firefoam was thrown on 
from the Foamite Pumper. In 14 min- 
utes the fire was under control; in less 
than 3 minutes it was extinguished. 


Pretos by Fire & Water Engincerine 


Fire Chiefs observing result — oil surface 

and sides of pit covered with Firefoam. 

Only 100 gals. of each chemical solution 

were used. Three-fourths of the oil 
remains unburned. 


koamite-Gilds Grporation 


Fire Protection Engineers and Manufacturers 


347 Turner Street, Utica, N. Y. 


Sales and Engineering Representatives in the leading cities of all countries 
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BEAR TRACTOR WITH AN AUSTIN SCARIFIER BREAKING UP AN ASPHALT MACADAM 
PAVEMENT IN SHERMAN PARK, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ing used every day in the year where all kinds 
of road and contracting jobs are under way. 
This tractor is equipped with a 4-cylinder 
engine and is cooled with a direct sectional 
radiator and a gear-driven fan delivering 9,000 
cubic feet of air per minute over the surface 
of the engine. The track, which gives trac- 
tion in all kinds of going, is a drop-forged con- 
tinuous-tread track which runs dry, with each 
unit easily detachable. The tread wheels, both 
front and back, are 365¢ inches in diameter. 
The length of the tread is 64 inches on the 
ground, and it is 12 inches wide, giving an area 
of 1,536 square inches of tread surface on the 
ground and a ground pressure of 3% to 3.0 
pounds per square inch. 

The turning radius of this machine, which 
weighs 6,000 pounds when completely loaded 
with fuel oil and water, is 6 feet and it oper 
ates At 5.9, 3.4 and 2.1 miles per hour forward 
and 2‘miles per hour in reverse. Both treads 
are controlled by the steering wheel, which 
operates individual multiple disc clutches on the 
tread drivers. Five pounds pressure on the 
steering wheel operates the clutches. The net 
width is 62% inches, the height over the tracks 
42 inches and over the radiator 54 inches, and 
the length is 125%4 inches. 


High Schools Install Stokers 


In the Paul Revere and the Moses Cleveland 
High Schools in Cleveland, Ohio, which have 
recently been completed, the city has installed 
Westinghouse new model Roney stokers. The 
improved. Westinghouse side furnace doors, 
which have supporting angles, were also 
specified by Feldman Brothers, engineers and 
contractors for the work. These new stokers 


will be driven by American Blower Company 
steam engines controlled by regulators. Each 
furnace will be equipped with the American 
suspended arch, which facilitates early ignition 
of the fuel, thereby reducing the combustible 
in the refuse to a minimum. The equipment 
includes a complete set of firing tools, grate- 
bars and hoes. The great care exercised by the 
engineers in selecting this equipment is reflected 
in the specifications for draft gages located so 
as to show the draft over the fire and at the 
stack damper. Either Ohio run of mine or 
slack coal of approximately 12,000 B. T. U. 
will fire these new 169-horse-power horizontal 
tubular boilers. 


New Heil Distributors 

The Heil Company, Milwaukee, Wis., manu- 
facturers of tanks for all purposes, steel dump 
truck bodies and hydro-hoists for motor trucks, 
has announced the appointment of two new dis- 
tributors, one at Toledo and one at St. Louis. 

The Kranz Automotive Body Company, 
Gravois at Minnesota, St. Louis, Mo., has been 
ippointed for that territory. The Shop of Sie- 
bert, 614 Southward Avenue, Toledo, 
is the other new distributor. These two new 
distributors are the nineteenth and twentieth 
Heil Company distributors in the United States 


( yhio, 


Book on Concrete Roads 

The National Steel Fabric Company, 708 
Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., is distrib- 
uting without charge to city engineers and 
street superintendents, as well as others inter 
ested in the subject, a book, by H. Eltinge 
Breed. on “Wire Fabric Reinforcement it 


Highway Design.’ 
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tration i on il painting of one of the beautifully ornamented King Lighting Standards = 


Substantial, finely 


designed, richly orna- 


mental, King Lighting 


Standards equipped 


with General Electric 


Novalux lighting units, 
are definitely the 
preference of many 
illumination engin- 


eers. 


ING MANUFACTURING CO 
ORNAMENTAL LIGHTING STANDARDS 
South Clark — USA 
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A Rotary Snow-Plow for Clearing 
Suburban Highways 

With the increased amount of suburban high- 
way traffic, county and town officials are seek- 
ing for machines which will quickly and 
economically remove snow from the traveled 
way. In places where the snow is particularly 
heavy, ordinary types of snow-plows may not 
be able to cope with the situation, making neces- 
sary some kind of mechanical means for throw- 
ing the snow from the highway, in addition 


to the blade which opens the initial path. Two 
types of these plows are described below. — 
During the last three winters the “Snow 


King” lateral type rotary plow has been. de- 
veloped by the Rotary Snow Plow Company, 
213-215 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Power for operating the lateral rotary fans 
which throw the snow to 
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truck used. Large set screws operated by hand 
wheels are provided to adjust the depth of cut. 


A Snow-Plow Tractor Combination 


The Dallmann Machine & Manufacturing 
Company, 912 Winnebago Street, Milwaukee, 
Wis., has brought out a rotary snow-plow spe- 
cially built for use with the Fordson tractor. 
This plow is designed to clear a single track 
instead of attempting to open the road to its 
full width in one operation. The plow can be 
driven in high gear through the average fall of 
snow and prepare a path wide enough for one- 
way traffic. The return trip over the same 
route clears the snow from the opposite side of 
the road. Power is taken from the tractor 
through a specially designed Smith unit, which 
instead of terminating in the conventional 


the sides is taken from the 
motor of the vehicle which 
propels the plow, thus per- 
mitting the use of tractors 
and trucks already employed 
as part of the equipment of 
counties and towns. This 
plow is divided into four 
parts—the plow proper, the 
rotaries, the transmission, 


and the hitch. The plow is 
of the snub-nose type, with 
specially designed wings, so 
curved as to bring the snow 
to the rotary fans with the 
least amount of friction. 
The wings do not touch the 
ground but are fastened to 
the top of the sliding shoes. 
The plow can be set to cut 
to the surface or leave as 
much of a cover as desired. 
Large set screws operated 
by hand wheels are pro- 
vided to adjust the height 
of the plow above the shoe 
plates. The two _ rotary 


wheels, one on each side of 
the plow, revolve on ball- 
and roller-bearing equipped 
shafts. Their speed is one-third that of 
the motor, and the size varies from 3 to 
5 feet in diameter, depending upon the size 
of the plow. They can be thrown in or 
out of gear separately and so revolve only 
when needed. The fans are of the bird wing 
type. They enter the snow without impact, 
thus reducing the shock to the motor parts. 
They throw the snow outward from 15 to 30 
feet and as high as 20 feet. The power for 
driving the rotaries is taken from the motor 
of the propelling vehicle. It is transmitted by 
means of a shaft connected to the crank-shaft 
through a universal joint, so designed that if 
the rotary should strike an immovable obstacle 
the outside connection will give, resulting in no 
damage to the motor. The plow is attached to 
the propelling vehicle by means of a hitch de- 
signed to fit the particular type of tractor or 


A ROTARY SNOW-PLOW WITH LATERAL FANS 


pulley, as in the ordinary Smith unit, transmits 
power through a pair of spiral beveled gears 
enclosed in a grease-tight housing through a 
heavy special composition steel propeller shaft, 
a sturdy, heavy-duty universal joint and for- 
ward-drive gears. 

This plow, with the apron and snow pro- 
peller, rides on its own wheels, which are of 
the pivoting caster type. Since the entire 
mechanism is free to rise and fall with the 
inequalities of the road, all strain on the trac- 
tor as well as on the driving mechanism is 
eliminated. By the use of the Smith unit power 
take-off this plow can be used to buck heavy 
drifts, since the driver, when he sees a piece 
of difficult going ahead, can shift into low 
gear and allow the machine to slowly eat 
its way into the accumulation of snow with 
very little probability of stalling. In attaching 
this plow, brackets bolted on either side of the 
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Binghamton, N. Y. 
Chief of Police Says: 


A short time ago we pur- 
chased six new Harley 
Davidsons after having re 
ceived most favorable re- 
sults from the Harley 
Davidson during the last 
seven years. 

These new machines have 
now been in use about four 
months and have proved 
without doubt to be the best 
equipped and most modern 
machines ever produced 
For service, I cannot speak 
too highly in their favor 
The service rendered by 
your local dealer, Mr. George 
Carver, is the best possible 


C. P. Cronin 
Chief of Police 


1924 Harley-Davidsons 
have these Improvements 


1. Aluminumz-alloy pistons. 
Smoother power. Less vibration. 
Prevents overheating. 


2. Alemite lubrication. First on 
any motorcycle. 


3. Full-floating Sidecar. 49-inch 
semi-elliptic springs make sidecar 
easier riding. 


4. Handsome olive green finish, 
maroon striped. 


| 


One of the 1500 


the 1500 users of Harley-Davidson 

Police Motorcycles. Read what Chief 
of Police C. P. Cronin says (at the left). 
It is typical of the endorsements given this 
famous motorcycle by hundreds of city, 
county and state police organizations. 


B the. 1500 wer New York, is one of 


For running down motorized crooks,. for 
patrol work and enforcing speed laws, and 
for many service duties, a Harley-Davidson 
soon pays for itself and thereafter earns a 
good profit for the department. 


At a cost of only a few cents a day for 
maintenance, an officer's efficiency is in- 
creased many times with a Harley-Davidson. 
Average mileage cost is only two cents a 
mile—gas, oil, tires and all. 


Ask your dealer about the improved 1924 
models. Write for special Police Motor- 
cycle literature. No obligation to you. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 


Dept. M 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Harle 


y=-Davidson 


The Motorcycle 
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which throws the snow in 
one stream to the side of 
the road or deflects it into 
the gutter by means of an 
adjustable deflector hood 

highly important for city 


Architect Moves 
Sheffield A. Arnold, land 
architect, Boston 
announced his 
removal to 230 Clarendon 
Street, Boston, 


Scape 


use. 
Boston Landscape 
| Mass., has 


A New Snow and 
Street Brush 

Anothe r use of the bord 
son tractor is made possibl 
by the new Detroit snow 
and street brush, which may 
be attached to the front ot 
the tractor and used for 
cleaning either summer dirt 


crank-case provide a pivoted anchorage. In 
attaching the brackets, the studs and nuts con 
necting the two sections of the Fordson crank- 
case are utilized, and thus require no drilling 
or tapping. The scooping action of the apron, 
combined with the forward motion of the trac- 
tor, piles the snow up in front of the propeller, 
which, rotating at high speed, goes into the 
snow, slicing it off and throwing it to the side 
of the road. The high speed at which the pro- 
peller works and the small quantity of snow 
handled by each blade at one time is said to 
provide a large volume of safety against 
clogging. This plow is provided with a chute 


or winter snow from streets 
own = — and highways. It is claimed 
ROTARY SNOW-PLOW MOUNTED ON SMALL TRACTOR thet this brash, made by 


Whitehead & Kales Com 
pany, Detroit, Mich., will handle snow 10 to 12 
inches in depth, making a clean sweep and keep 
ing the path clear for the Fordson itself. The 
brush is driven direct from the tractor motor 
and works ahead in plain view of the operator 
and can be maneuvered at will. It is simply 
constructed and covered with a guard, which is 
supported by a tubular frame perforated in 
front of the brush. A hose may be attached at 
the left side of the guard and also attached to 
a water-tank drawn by the tractor, thus making 
an effective sprinkling and sweeping unit for 
service when sprinkling is necessary to keep 
down the dust in summer 


A FORDSON TRACTOR EQUIPPED WITH ROTATING BROOM SWEEPER ATTACHED IN FRONT 
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SEND TODAY FOR THIS NEW BOOKLET ! 


Solvay Calcium Chloride has been approved by engineers wherever it has been used, and is to- 
day recognized as a necessary material for concrete curing. 


It is for use in all concrete work, and for use in mortar, in setting brick. Its efficiency is not 
impaired by the weather. The action of Solvay enables brick work and concreting to proceed 


at exceptionally low temperatures, as it lowers the freezing point of water, at the same time 
hastening the action. 


for CONCRETE CURING 
SOLVAY 


Calcium Chloride 


ACCELERATES, HARDENS, FREEZEPROOFS—WATERPROOFS CONCRETE 


— ary in 375°lb. non-returnable drums or aptohani 100 Ib. moisture-proof bags from 50 con- 
venient distribution points. Our new booklet “Concrete Summer and Winter” sent free on request. 


SEMET-SOLVAY COMPANY, Dept. J., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Ziv ivi ViVi Vivi 


TATATATATATATATATA 


ATATATATATATA 
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ILLUMINATED TRAFFIC DEVICE AT STREET 
INTERSECTION 


An Improved Traffic Marker 


There is no question about the necessity for 
some sort of device that will properly direct 
traffic day and night; in fact, the increasing 
number of motor vehicles makes this imperative. 
While some cities prefer traffic posts, the un- 
fortunate number of accidents which occur 
hy careless drivers knocking them over where 
they are not properly illuminated has led the 
Ohio Traffic Devices Company, 609-611 North 
Fourth Street, Columbus, Ohio, to bring out 
its new improved Ohio traffic marker. 

This marker is a solid semi-steel heavily gal 
vanized casting and lies in a direct line with 
the driver’s vision on the roadway. The wiring, 
lens and lamps are securely protected from 
possible collisions or knocks, and the interior 
is made water-tight. It gives abundant il 
lumination without glare, no excavation is 
necessary for installing the unit, and there are 
no pockets to collect water which might 
damage the wiring. 

This unit is also made in a special low design 
for use between car rails, so that the height 
from the street surface to the peak is only 2” 
inches. The non-electric type of the Ohio unit 
is used extensively as a “safety zone” and “no 
parking” marker. 


Mushroom Traffic Light Patents 


The Essco Manufacturing Company, Peoria 
Ill, has announced that it has recently pur- 
chased outright all the patents, both domestt 
and foreign, on the Mushroom traffic light, so 
that this company is now the sole owner of the 
patents and is not operating as a licensed manu- 
facturer. 
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Premolded Expansion Joints 
with Metal Reinforcement 


An expansion joint which is claimed to per- 
form all the required functions of such a joint 
in pavements, bridges and structures, is sold by 
the United States Asphalt Refining Company, 
90 West Street, New York City, under the 
name “Aztec Expansion Joint.” This joint is 
asphalt premolded with a metal reinforcement, 
the asphalt being from the same source as the 
well-known Aztec asphalt marketed by the 
company. 

The joint depends on the expansive qualities 
of the asphalt for its service, and on the metal 
reinforcement, which stabilizes it and renders 
it easy to handle in long lengths. The joint is 
\4-inch in thickness and can be reduced under 
compression to 3.8 per cent of its original thick- 
ness, aS against 50 per cent for some other 
types of joints. For shipment each strip of 
Aztec joint is wrapped in a special kind of 
paper which prevents sticking together. The 
reinforcement makes it proof against warping 
and bending. 

This joint is in use by the State Highway 
Departments of New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and other states 


A SECTION SHOWING THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
THE AZTEC EXPANSION JOINT 


READ ‘‘HINTS, HELPS AND HAPPEN- 
INGS’’ FOR PURTHER HELPFUL NEWS. 
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What Are You Doing to Protect 


Your Shade and Ornamental Trees? 


SCALECIDE has been 
used for years by 
the park depart- 
ments of Brooklyn 
and Bronx, New 
York; Boston; Buf- 
falo; Rochester; 
Detroit; St. Louis; 
Oak Park, Illinois; 
Highland Park, 
Michigan; Milwau- 
kee and many 
other cities noted 
for their well-kept 
parks. 


Now is the time to insure the health and 
beauty of your shade and ornamental trees, 
shrubs and vines. Many of their ails are con- 
trolled by the use of SCALE IDE as a dormant spray 
applied just before the leaves come out in the 
spring. It has been the standard spray for parks 
and cemeteries for nearly 20 years, and is known 
the country over as 


“The €omplet> Dormant Spray” 


SCALECIDE is economical to use because it goes so 
much further than lime sulphur, and it is easy and 
pleasant to apply. It does not injure the hands or 
face—in fact it is harmless even to the eyes. Nor does 
it mar the paint on buildings, trellises and fences. 


Cottony Maple Scale and Lecanium Scale are easily 
controlled with ScALECIDE, one thorough spraying often 
being sufficient for two or three years. The fungicidal 
action of SCALECIDE helps to prevent decay and the en- 
trance of disease in pruning wounds and other injuries 
to the bark—and many cankers start healing up. Scale 
insects, often very injurious to conifers, can be effectively 
controlled with entire safety by spraying with ScaALECIDE 
in the spring just before new growth starts. Even 
Spruce Gall has given way to thorough treatment with 
SCALECIDE. 


Send for our new booklet “The Ounce 
of Prevention.” Please address Dept. 42. 


B. G. PRATT CO. 50 Church St. NEW YORK CITY 


THE COMPLETE DORMANT SPRAY 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THe American City—Thank you. 
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2'%4-TON DROP-PRAME TRAILER WAITING TO BE ATTACHED TO TRUCK TRACTOR 


Note that the tractor is leaving the last trailer of the train of empty tra‘lers. These trailers are used 
by the city of Milwaukee, Wis 


Trailers for City Hauling 


The use of trailers in municipal work is in- 
creasing. Last spring six Highway trailers 
were installed in the Sixth Ward of Milwaukee 
for hauling ashes for about five miles. The re- 
duction in cost for hauling and collecting 
amounted to 57 cents per cubic yard, which, on 
the basis of the total yardage hauled each year, 
made a saving of over $200,000 to the city. 
Milwaukee has bought 200 complete outfits since 
that time. 

A fleet of 42 trailers made by the Highway 
Trailer Company, Edgerton, Wis., is in use in 
Indianapolis, Ind., reducing the cost of collect- 
ing and hauling garbage to the incinerator from 
$5.76 per ton to $2.93 per ton. There is a fleet 
of 21 Highway trailers in Winnipeg, Canada, 
which has reduced the cost of collecting and 
hauling garbage from $4.03 per ton to $1.70 per 
ton. In Racine, Wis., the cost has been cut 
from $6.87 per ton to $3.72 per ton for the col 
lection of garbage. The cities of Binghamton, 
N. Y.; Tacoma, Wash.; St. Louis, Mo.; Chi- 
cago, Ill., Janesville, Wis.; St. Paul, Minn.; 
Kingston, Jamaica; Hongkong, China; and 
Shanghai, China, are also using this type of 
trailer. 

The trailer is built so that it can be hauled 
by teams during the collection of garbage the 
same as a wagon. When the trailers are loaded, 
they are carted to a predetermined spot where 
they find an empty trailer waiting. The team 
is immediately disconnected from the loaded 
trailer and reconnected to the empty trailer, 
and the process of collection continues uninter- 
rupted, the collectors going back into the dis- 
trict immediately instead of spending two-thirds 
of their time driving the slow team to and from 
the dump. The loaded truck takes the loaded 
trailers and pulls them in trains of from three 
to five to the incinerator or dump and returns 
with the empties, spotting them again for re- 
loading. In addition to the truck driver, there 


is a brakeman on the trailer. Three teamsters 


six trailers, one truck tractor, one truck driver, 


and one brakeman constitute a complete unit 


Attractive Lighting Brackets 
for Trolley Poles 


The Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, George Cutter Works, South Bend, 
Ind., has brought out an ornamental lighting 
bracket to be attached to steel poles. This 
bracket, designed to make an efficient and at 
tractive lighting standard out of a steel trolley 
pole, is known as the Columbia Trolleylit 
bracket. It may be either single- or double 
arm, and is clamped to the pole, the clamps 


A LIGHTING BRACKET THAT IS A 
DECORATION FOR ANY TROLLEY POLE 
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THE AMERICAN CITY 


TO INCOMING 
AND PRESENT 
OFFICE HOLDERS:- 


Some of you are about to assume responsibilities 


the character of which is unknown to you as yet. 


Others are proceeding with knowledge gained by 
experience, 


New Problems will confront both of you. 


The completion of fifteen years’ active service in 
municipal accounting, auditing and engineering 
with a successful record prompts the offer to you 


to aid in the solution of your problems, such as 


Proper Accounting Methods: 

Periodical and Annual Audits: 

Special Examinations; 

Appraisal and Operation of Utilities; 
Special Reports for Rate Making Purposes; 
Appearance Before Utility Commissions. 


Your enrolment as clients will be appreciated. 


Respectfully, 
UNIVERSAL AUDIT COMPANY 
SINGER BUILDING 
NEW YORK 
Cortlandt 6857 
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having adjusting bolts which insure perfect 
alignment of the arm. or arms irrespective of 
the angle of the pole. The addition of an 
ornamental base increases the -attractiveness 
These bases are designed to be slipped over 
the trolley poles during erection or may b« 
obtained “split” for use with poles already set. 
The lamps are placed at a height of 23 feet 
4 inches from the level of the curb. 


Horizontal and Vertical Mechanical 
Dump-Truck Hoists 


Since more than three-quarters of the in 
quiries for truck hoists are now for the hori- 
zontal variety, according to the officials of the 
Van Dorn Iron Works Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
a brief description of this type of hoist will be 
of interest. The hoist itself is bolted to the 
frame beneath the body by a three-point sus 
pension to allow for all weave and twist of the 
truck. An ample-size roller chain connects 
the power take-off of the motor to the hoist 
The connection between the hoist and the bod) 
is made by a link and lift arm to give th 
highest dumping angle and to allow a com 
pact “jack-knife” folding of the arm under 
the frame when the body is in its lowered posi 
tion. The cut-away view shows the mechanical 
arrangement. The arm and link arrangement 
also forms a positive rigid connection at all 
times, regardless of the dumping angle of the 
body. There is no danger of the body's be 
coming overbalanced and tilting suddenly under 
the shifting of the load. 

The hoist is controlled by a hand lever 
reached from the driver’s seat, and can he 
stopped and lowered or locked rigidly at any 
dumping angle. It stops automatically at a 
dumping angle of 45 degrees, and the truck 
can be driving away while the body is lower- 
ing, as the hoist stops automatically as _ th 
body settles to its bed. This hoist is built in 
both light-duty and heavy-duty sizes 

A vertical dump-truck hoist operated on the 
screw-jack principle is also manufactured by 
the Van Dorn Iron Works Company. This 
hoist, as well as the horizontal type, is said to 
speed up road dumping and will stand the rack 
ing strain and rough usage of dump-truck ser 
vice with a minimum of operating and upkeep 
expense. It is built in two sizes—the light- 
duty hoist for 1- to 3-ton trucks, and the heavy- 
duty for 3%- to 7%-ton trucks. 

This hoist is said to easily dump_a 6-ton load 


A HORIZONTAL HOIST FOR MOTOR DUMP-TRUCK 


A VERTICAL HOIST FOR MOTOR 
DUMP-TRUCKS 


in 20 seconds. The truck can be driving away 
while the body is lowered. The body can be 
stopped and held at any angle up to 45 degrees 
without danger of lowering the body as the 
load is being dumped or scattered. Gravity 
plays no part in the operation of lowering the 
body. The body can be lowered only by the 
power which raises it. 

The connection between the hoist and the 
truck body is made by %-inch steel cable 
iffixed to the truck body and rolling over the 
sheave wheels of the hoist and fastened to an 
eye-bolt at the base of the hoist. The hoist 
itself is driven from the power take-off of the 
truck, which is connected with the bevel gears 
of the hoist. When a convenient control lever, 
reached from the driver's 
seat, is pushed to the rear, 
it meshes a steel jaw clutch 
fitted to the screw-shaft, 
with the upper beveled 
gear. This rotates the 
jack-screw in the proper 
direction to raise a large 
bronze nut which is 
threaded to the jack-screw 
and fitted to the lower part 
of the plunger. When the 
plunger is driven up, the 
total load is supported by 
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Exclusive Features 


Nos. 16 & 17 


OU can turn it on a dime.” This is 

the way one operator describes the 
flexibility of the Ideal Power Triplex 
Mower. Sharp angles are cut without 
hesitation; obstructions are avoided 
with inch-accuracy; gravel drives cause 
no trouble because the cutting units 
can be raised without leaving the seat 
or stopping the mower. These features 
account for its immense capacity. 

And don’t forget the “Bulldog” cut- 
ting units. They are made to endure 
week after week of the punishing 
service that all-too-often makes a 
wreck of ordinary equipment. 

Flexability and endurance are the features that 
make the Triplex the standard of its kind. Write 
for interesting literature. 

Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co. 

R. E. Olds, Chairman 
400 Kalamazoo Street, Lansing, Michigan 
New York, 13-19 Hudson St. Chicago, 11 E. Harrison St 
Dealers in all Principal Cities 


Ideal Junior and 30-inch models 
have capacities of 3 to 5 
acres and 5 to 8 acres daily 
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25 Broadway 


The Front Sprocket 


The Pressed Steel 
Radius Rod 


HEN the International 

Motor Company developed 
a drop-forged front sprocket, case- 
hardened its teeth and used it in 
conjunction with hardened chain 
rollers, the present-day efficient 
Mack chain drive was made pos- 
sible. This drive not only performs 
efficiently and economically under 
normal going but has no equal 
when operating under adverse 
load and road conditions. 


The Mack pressed steel radius rod is 
made in channel section and is lighter 
for a given strength and more flexible 
than common cast rods. This construc- 
tion assures unvarying chain centers 
under all driving conditions. The large 
ball joint at its front end permits a single 
connection that adjusts itself to chassis 
movements. It is held by a socket that 
forms part of a drop-forging bolted to 
the chassis frame independent of the 
jackshaft. 


INTERNATIONAL MOTOR COMPANY 
New York City 


Branches owned by this company operate under 
the titles of: “MACK MOTOR TRUCK 
COMPANY” and “MACK-INTERNATIONAL 
MOTOR TRUCK CORPORATION.” 


Send for illustrated and descriptive litera- 
ture on all exclusive features. 


PERFORMANCE COUNTS 


s please mention Tue American Crty—Thank you. 
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the heavy screw-shaft, which rests upon an 
ample-sized thrust bearing. 

To lower the plunger, the hand lever is pulled 
forward. The clutch meshes with the lower 
beveled gear, and the jack-screw is rotated in 
a direction to pull down the bronze nut at- 
tached to the plunger. 


Boston Office of Gamewell Moved 


The Boston office of the Gamewell Fir« 
Alarm Telegraph Company, Newton Upper 
Falls, Mass., which was formerly at 200 Devor- 
shire Street, has been moved to 1022 Common- 
wealth Avenue, and a service station estab 
lished. A repair man will be kept on hand to 
make all miner repairs promptly and a stock 
of register paper and battery supplies will be 
carried to care for emergencies. A workirg 
exhibition of modern apparatus will be in- 
stalled. 

Two reasons have contributed to the estab- 
lishment of this new office—it will enable the 
Gamewell Company to give better service to 
New England customers, and in the new ser- 
vice station plenty of space will be provided in 
the rear so that chiefs and superintendents can 
come in and leave their cars as long as they 
please. A similar service station will be es 
tablished in the near future in San Francisco 
and space has already been provided at 939 
Larkin Street. 


Snow-Plow Attachments for Best 
and Holt Tractors 

Two new special snow-plows for track-lay 
ing tractors have recently been developed by the 
La Plant-Choate Manufacturing Company, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. These plows are espe 
cially adapted for use with Best and Holt 
tractors. 

The small size is designed for use with a 
5-ton tractor and consists of a 10-foot blade 
with a mold-board so curved and tilted that 
the top is practically on a 


vertical line with the cutting 
edge, which permits the 
snow to roll to the back of 
the mold-board and prevents 
a head of snow which would 
be caused if the mold-board 
did not have the correct 
shape. 

The plow proper is at- 
tached to a main frame 
which surrounds the tractor. 
The frame is pushed from 
the rear draw-bar of the 
tractor, and is guided in 
front by special guides 
which push against the side 
frame of the tractor. The 
blade is pivoted in the cen- 
ter on the swing frame, and 
can be set perfectly straight 
or ata 5- or 40-degree angle 
and can be swung to either 
side so that snow can be 
thrown to one side or the 


12! 


The blade plow is raised or lowered by 
means of a worm-geared windlass operated by 
a hand wheel in the tractor cab, making the 
outfit a one-man job. The front frame is 
supported by two wide-curved steel runners 
The drive of the plow is from the rear draw- 
lar through the main frame and thence to the 
swing frame. The point of contact on the main 
frame is toward the rear just past the center 
line of the tractor. This is done to prevent 
side draft on the tractor. 

The shoes are placed under the front only, 
and the pivot point is placed back as close to 
the line of the radiator as possible, to enabk 
the tractor driver to properly steer the tractor 
without difficulty. In addition, it shortens up 
the entire length of the outfit. 

The blade plow is used for city work, for 
industrial plants and where the snow is not 
too deep. For heavy, deep drifted snow, such 
as is found on county and state highways. the 
a Plant-Choate Company has developed a 
rge V-type plow which is called the “Drift 
ireaker.” The plow has a special mold-board 
shape which gets a rolling action on the snow. 
rolling it toward the back and picking it up 
The plow is 12 feet wide at the rear of the V 

The main V is attached to a swing frame 
which is secured to the main frame by means 
of two pivotal points, and the front end of 
the V is supported by a hydraulic jack which 
is operated from an oil pump mounted at the 
rear of the tractor. The plow can be raised 
or lowered by means of a lever operated in the 
cab, enabling the operator to raise the plow 
20 inches in seven seconds, so that it can be 
elevated quickly to cross a railroad track or 
other obstructions or be made ready for trans 
portation to new points where snow is to be 
handled. The hydraulic lifting device is a 
novel feature which works very satisfactorily 
Zero oil is used in the hydraulic pump to pre 
ent freezing in the coldest weather. The hy 
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Your City Needs 
This Lawn Beautifier 


You men have a responsibility in keeping munici- 
pal lawns and greens beautiful and healthy, and in seeing 
that they are maintained in the most economical way. 
Emphatically that is what you may expect of a Jacobsen 
4-Acre Power Lawn Mower. It cuts fully four acres a day with 
one man and a gallon of gas—a saving of 50 to 75 percent in 
upkeep and more beautiful lawns because it does the work 
better and leaves no excuse for neglect. 


The Jacobsen ‘‘4-Acre’’ Power Mower 
Guaranteed to do more and better work at less cost and to out- 


last any other walking power mower. Standard automobile type 
differential makes easy steering about trees, flower beds and 
shrubbery. No other power mower will do as neat close- 
up work. It cuts on a 30 degree incline—does beautiful 
terrace work. The knives are sharpened by 
its own power without removing reel. It is simple, 
compact and sturdy. Anyone can handle it without 
being a mechanic. Pays for itself in a short time. 


A Time-Tested Product Write Today 
Years of unequaled performance on private FREE BOOK 


estates, parks, cemeteries, golf courses, from . 
, coast to coast have proven the sterling quality Pictures many 
ta neil ) of this mower. It wins everywhere in com- beautiful lawns 


4- A petition with all makes. of satisfied users. 
Our Special Power Putting-Green Mower Describes fully each 
is a favorite on Municipal Golf Links. type of mower. 


Mows and Rolls Six Acres a Day! 


The Coldwell Model “L” through 
its ease of operation, flexibility 
and proof against breakdown gives 
the operator no excuse for loafing 
on the job. He can’t blame it on 


the Coldwell. 


Thus, the amount of work fin- 
ished depends entirely upon the 
man behind the handle. Coldwell 
Mowers will answer his every de- 
mand. 


Trims close around trees and 
shrubbery, eliminating costly and 
time-consuming hand work. Cutter 
knives and traction roller separate- 
ly controlled. 


Catalog? 


COLDWELL LAwN Mower Co. 
NEWBURGH.NY.U.SA. 


Hand, Horse, Motor and Gang Mowers. 


Mows and Rolls 
Simultaneously 4 
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draulic feature does away with one extra 
man on the crew, enabling the outfit to be 
manned by the tractor driver and one helper. 
All the helper has to do is to elevate the side 
wings, which are 12 feet long and 3 feet high 
and are fitted with cutting edged blades of steel. 

The wings can be raised in front at the 
pivotal point 3 feet and at the rear about 8 or 
9 feet. These wings are so supported that they 
can be swung in or out by means of adjustable 
guides or braces and can be folded in close to 
the tractor, allowing traffic to pass, or where 
snow is too deep to have the wings extended. 
The wings can be adjusted at angles of 15 to 
40 degrees, so that the sides of banks can be 
shaved off, thereby preventing them from 
drifting. 


V-TYPE PLOW FOR 10-TON TRACTORS 


The plow is heavily rein- 
forced and the heavy draw- 
bar at the rear is so con- 
structed that in deep snow- 
fall under extreme condi- 
tions two 10-ton tractors 
can be used to double head 
and push the plow. The 
plow itself is a separate unit 
from the tractor, and when 
ever desired it can lx 
backed out of the main plow 
frame by moving two king 
bolts. The main frame is 
held in position against side 
motion by guides bolted 
the front end of the swing 
frame on each side of the 
tractor, so that when the 
tractor turns either to the 
right or the left, the guides 
push against the frame of 
the plow, making it adjust 
itself to the new direction. 

In attaching either of these plows to a stand- 
ard track-laying tractor, no alterations are 
necessary to the tractor. This simple method 
of attaching means that the tractors can be 
disconnected and used for other work without 
loss of time. 


Holt Moves New York Office 


The Holt Manufacturing Company, Inc., 
Peoria, Ill., has announced the removal of its 
New York office and’ Mount Vernon service 
station to 250 West 54th Street, New York 
City. The export and eastern sales offices and 
service department with permanent tractor ex- 
hibits and complete parts stocks henceforth 
will be located at the new address. 


New Bridge Across the White River at Hazleton, Ind. 


across the White River at Hazleton, Ind., 

was marked by a huge celebration at 
which good roads representatives, chambers of 
commerce, automobile clubs and chief execu- 
tives and high officials of half a dozen states 
participated. 

The Hazleton Bridge was built by the Stein 
Construction Company of Milwaukee, Wis., 
which started work in September, 1921. The 
bridge with its approaches is nearly three miles 
long and contains eight steel spans and twenty- 
one concrete spans. Four of the steel spans 
are each 198 feet long, while four are 80 feet 
long. The bridge proper is 2002.5 feet, the 
north approach 7,448 feet, and the south ap- 
proach 3,800 feet. The roadway is 20 feet 
wide and the structure will safely carry 20-ton 


Va opening of the new $275,000 bridge 


vehicles. 

On the south side the first three foundations 
are carried to solid rock. The rock stratum 
then drops; therefore piling was then used. The 
bottom of the main river foundations where 
the rock stratum dips is 22 feet below low 
water, with a maximum length of 4o feet of 
piling below this point. The bridge is without 
a draw, being 38'4 feet above low water. 

Approximately 1,500,000 pounds of structural 
steel, 350,000 pounds of reinforcing steel in 
the concrete, 6,200 cubic yards of concrete, and 
13,000 linear feet of timber piling were used 
in its construction. Slightly in excess of 90,- 
000 cubic yards of earth were used in the 
north embankment. It is estimated that 60 
per cent of the cost is for work below the 
water-line. 
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The King of the Black Tops, 
says :— 


“It is easy to look like the real 
thing, but it takes quality all 
through to equal it; regardless 
of whether you are talking of 
precious metal, fine woods or 
good roads. 


Warrenite-Bitulithic Pavement 


is easy to copy in appearance, 
but its through and through 
goodness defies imitation. Half 
a century of experience has pro- 
duced an excellence of materials 
and making which as yet are 
unequalled.” 


Warren Brothers Company 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
9 Cambridge Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
DISTRICT OFFICES: 


New York, N. Y. Vancouver, B.C. Utica, N. Y. 
Portland, Ore. Chicago, Ill. Minneapolis, Minn 
St. Louis, Mo. Phoenix, Aris. Oakland, Cal. 
Yinnipeg, Man. Washington, D. C. Toronto, Ont. 
rg, Penn. Memphis, Tenn. Los Angeles, Cal. 
New Orleans, La. Charlotte, N.C. Dallas, Tex. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


MONEY MAKER ON ROAD JOBS 


Spreading road material from the truck to 
required width and depth, the 


BURCH SPREADER 


does a better job than hand labor at halt 
the cost. Contractors declare it pays for 
itself the first mile. 

Burch Unloaders take material from 
car and put it right into trucks or wagons 


Contractors tell us these have made 
remarkable profits for them. Let us tell 
you their experiences. 


THE BURCH PLOW WORKS CO. 
Spreaders, Unloaders, Sewer Inlets, Cast Calvert 


Dept. BI CRESTLINE, OHIO 


AMERICAN STEEL & 
WIRE COMPANY 


American 
Triangle Mesh 
and 
Electric Weld 
Reinforcing 
Fabrics 


Wire fabric reinforcement 
for concrete roads 
ensures permanence 


There is no form of road that is as eco- 
nomical, enduring and efficient as a con- 
crete road. And when it is reinforced 
with steel wire fabric it is practically 
good for all time if the foundation and 
mixture is right. 


Send for our new Road Building Book. 


Chicago New York Boston Pittsburgh 
Cleveland Denver San Francisco 
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